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(a) The rock shelter looking to the north. The figure stands on breccia, and large broken pieces of breecia can be 

wen in the left foreground, The main group of paintings is on the wall of the shelter extending from the centre of 

the photograph to the large stalagmuite on the right, The lighter weathered surface of the shelter wall marks the 
lowest limit of this group of paintings, which extends to the top of the photograph and beyond, 
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(h) Tf vock shelter looking to the sooth, Thor Agure Hand: om fie figs of a pil excanaty if fry Queno—diggrrs, 
; Jioge ey the drttifus of limpeatone Jean nfs cau be seen in the fh ft foregromnd, Phe an group af pranertnnags ia high 
oa the shelter wall on the figure’ s rigat fated, 


THE ROCK PAINTINGS AT GUNONG PANJANG, NEAR IPOH 


All photographi: Dr. H. A, Lamb, 19499 
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ROCK PAINTINGS AT GUNONG PANJANG 


Calour photographs: Dir, A. A. Cannel, 149 








A NOTE ON ROCK PAINTINGS RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
NEAR IPOH, PERAK, FEDERATION OF MALAYA* 


by 


]. M. MATTHEWS 
Curator of Musewms, Federation of Malaya 


: A number of rock paintings were discovered in 

| May, 1959, on Gunong Panjang,! near Ipoh, 
Perak, by Lt. R. L. Rawlings of the 2nd Battalion Q.E.O. 
Gurkha Rifles. Gunong Panjang? is an isolated limestone 
hill rising 1,150 feet from the Hat alluvium of the Kinta 
Valley. Ie is on the eastern side of Ipoh, just outside the 
town limits. . 

The paintings are between 20 and 4o feet3 above a rock 
ledge which 1s about 100 feet from the floor of the valley. 
The climb up to the ledge is partly over a loose scree and ts 
not difficult. Above the paintings the cliff extends outwards 
and upwards for at least 400 feet. The place is a gigantic 
rock shelter, 300 yards long. The ledge or floor of the 
shelter is Go feet wide in the centre of the shelter, the widest 
part. Although the shelter is open it is very dry; it 1s 
unlikely that very much rain can reach the paintings even 
during the most violent storms. | 

The shelter (see Plate A) faces to the west. Immediately 
under the main group of paintings the shelter Hoor is a 
breccia with a calcareous matrix.4 To the north the breccia 
secins to dip steeply and is covered with a detritus of 
angular fragments of exfoliated limestone which contains 
a considerable quantity of bird guano. There 1s evidence 
which may indicate that at one time there was a deposit 
about four feet deep under the main group of paintings 
and that the deposit extended at the same level to the north, 
The site has been extensively quarried tor guano by Chinese 
cultivators for use as fertilizer on their gardens.3 If there was 
a deposit overlying the breccia and the detritus of limestone 
fragments then it has been removed completely by the 
guano-digeers. The scree, mentioned above, over which 
the shelter is reached is 5 pt il which the guano-<dig Bers have 
thrown out of the shelter. The paintings, illustrated by the 
colour photographs by Dr. H. A. Lamb of the University 
of Malaya, have been drawn with hamatite. Some of the 
drawings are large; there are animals six feet and more in 
length. Beasts and men are represented as well as abstract 
designs. Weathering and exfoliation have obviously 
obliterated a number of paintings but over 40 can be scen 
clearly. The surviving paintings are mainly in a group at 
about the centre of the shelter: there is a small group of 
paintings removed a little from the main group both to the 
north and to the south which possibly may indicate the 
limits of an extensive and continuous mural which has 
partly disappeared. 

Various shades of hematite have been used, ranging 
from purple to pale red. At least three styles can be dis- 
tinguished, One (Plate Ba) depicts animals as an outline 
figure with the body filled with a line or striped design ; 


* With Plates A and B and four text figures 


another (Plate Bh) depicts animals as a solid silhouette; a 
third style (fig. 1) differs from the second in that the fillmg 
of the body of the silhouette ts apples It is possible to 
interpret several of the drawings as human figures. } 
One (fig. 2), a dancing man who apparently holds a club 





FIG. I. PAINTINGS AT GUNONG PANTANG 
From colour photographs by Dr. H. A. Lamb, 1959 


FIG. 2. PAINTINGS AT GUNONG PANJANG 


in his ri ght hand, is unlike any of the others and is next to a 
five-fingered drooping design. 

Another small outline figure (fig. 3), considerably above 
the other paintings, has a spiked design around the head 
which could be taken to represent a kind of headdress 
sometimes worn by Malayan Negritos.® 

The abstract designs include lines of dots, a five-pointed 
star and a rectangular design. Although there can be no 


No, 1 


doubt that many of the drawings represent animals, various 
observers have interpreted them im several ways; probably 
it would be unwise to try to identify them specifically, One 
of the animals drawn as an outline figure appears to be a 
pregnant female with an infant inside its belly (Plate Ba); 
another (fig. 4) may represent a tapir. It is interesting to 
note that at several places the surface of the limestone has 
Haked away so that only a portion of a painting remains. 








Fic. 4. PAINTING AT GUNONG PAN] ANG 


In one or two cases the hematite paint has etched into the 
limestone so that an indication of the original drawing 
remains on the weathered surface. : 

Forty-nine granite and quartzite river stones and pebbles 
have been found? on the floor of the shelter where they 
have been rejected by the guano-diggers. All of the quart- 
zite pebbles have been bruised by percussion; cleven of the 
granite stones have been worn smooth in places by grind- 
ing. The provenance of these stones and the indications of 
use on a number of them must demonstrate that they had 
been carried into the shelter as implements. Thirty-two are 
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stained with hxmatite and fragments of hematite are 
common at the site. Five fakes and five Hac faked artifacts 
of hornfels schist have also been found on the floor of the 
shelter. All these implements and artifacts could be placed 
in a Hoabinhian context. 

Slightly to the north of the main group of paintings a 
small tree is growing at a place where a spring seeps out of 
the limestone. The root system of this tree seems to have 
retained the original surface deposit of the rock shelter and 
it was possible to excavate an area of 20 square feet to a 
depth of two feet. Fitteen fakes, two Hat artifacts of horn- 
fels schist and over 400 fragments of bone were discovered. 
It would appear that many of these fragments were pro- 
duced by deliberately shattering the bones and a number 
of the fragments have been burnt. Both reptiles and 
mammals* are represented; the reptiles include the fresh- 
water turtle Trionyx and tortoise, Testudo; the mammals 
include Sus sp. and monkeys are also represented. Shells? 
of the fresh-water mollusc Brotia saat were found in 
association with the bone fragments in the excavation and 
are common on the floor of the shelter. The apices have 
been broken off all chose shells which have been examined. 
Brotia costula is invariably associated with Hoabinhian 
industries in Malaya. It ts unfortunate that at present there 
is no evidence that the paintings arc associated with the 
stone artifacts and implements and with the bone 
fragments. 

Mr. F. D. McCarthy, Curator of Anthropology at the 
Australian Muscum, and author of Awstralian Aboriginal 
Rock Art, has seen photographs of the Ipoh paintings. He 
writes in a letter that two of the styles present, viz. (1) an 
outline with a barred, striped or other line design filling the 
body, and with solid head, neck, limbs and tail and (2) a 
monochrome silhouette, are both widespread in Australia, 
In New Guinea, Mr. McCarthy writes, the cave paintings 
display many geometrical and linear designs, stencils of 
human hands and silhovettes and monochromes of lizards 
and other figures. There is an emphasis on curvilinear 
motifs, animals are rare. The human figures,-in silhouette 
or in outline with a line design on the body, often wear a 
rayed ornament on the head and carry a weapon or other 
object in their hands. The genitalia are often exaggerated 
in size. The photograph of the Ipoh paintings does not 
reveal any close arslics with those of New Guinea. Thus, 
he says, although simularitics can be found in Indonesia 
and Australia with the Ipoh paintings, there is as yet 
insufficient evidence to postulate a direct correlation or, 
in other words, to claim that the Ipoh and Indonesian 
paintings are connected with the migration of the Australoid 
people to Australia. 

Mr. H. R. van Heekeren, of the Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde, Leiden, has also seen photographs of the 
paintings. In a letter he writes that the animals drawn in 
outline with bodies filled with a line design are like a rock 
painting which he recently discovered in the South 
Celebes; he mentions also similarities with rock paintings 
in South and Central India. 

The Negritos of Malaya draw with charcoal in caves and 
rock shelters. I. H. N. Evans published photographs of 
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Negrito drawings from a cave near Lenggong, Upper 
Perak.t° The Negrito drawings alg et And 
bicycles; it is possible to see profound differences in style, 
technique and subject in a comparison of the Ipoh drawings 
with Negrito drawings known in Malaya. | 

The discovery of the Ipoh rock paintings is of great 
interest. As the site has been thoroughly disturbed and as 
it has not been possible to determine any exact correlation 
between these rock paintings and any others known in 
South-East Asia, no origin can be suggested for them. There 
is no evidence which suggests that they have been drawn 
recently; and it is possible that they are of considerable 
antiquity. 

Notes 
' Gunong Panjang, Malay: The Long Hill, or Mountain, English. 
? At latitude 4° 36" N., longitude 1o1* o8" E, 
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3 The site has not been surveyed; all distances are therefore only 
approximations. 

4D. E. H. Rashworth and B. H. Flinter, of the Geological Survey 
Department, Federation of Malaya, have assisted with the geological 
identification of the site and the finds associated with it, 

‘ The majority of easily accesible caves and rock shelters in 
Malaya have been dug for cave carth and guano, Not only cave 
deposits with an obvious organic content are dug; possibly there is 
ar lacie of tradition which equates all shea Hees, with good 
garden fertilizer. 

‘P. D. R. Wiliams Hunt, An Introduction fo the Malayan Abp- 
rigines, 1952, Plate IIL. 

? The site has been systematically investigated by the Museums 
Department, Federation of Malaya. 

* The bone has been examined by Professor J. B.. Hendrickson of 
the University of Malaya and by Lord Medway. 

# The shell has been examined by Dr. A. Berry of the University 
of Malaya. 

te J. Fed, Malay States Mus, Vol, XII, Part 4 (1927). 


ENVIRONMENTAL MODIFICATION OF MAMMALIAN 
MORPHOLOGY* 


DR. G. AINSWORTH HARRISON 
Anthropology Laboratory, Department of Anatomy, University of Liverpool 


: For many years most physical anthropologists 
2 3 apes nviscempenttiy caused differences 
between people as a nuisance. This was because attention 
then was principally focused on the phyletic history and 
relationships of human populations, in ascertaining which, 
only genetically determined characters are of biological 
relevance. Yet in its widest scope physical anthropology is 
the study of the nature and causes for all the non-patho- 
logical similarities and differences between both individuals 
and populations, and it is, therefore, not surprising that 
ever more attention is being devoted to the role of the 
environment. 

There has been much barren dispute about the relative 
importance of ‘nature’ and ‘nurture’ in the determination 
of human differences and I do not wish to concern myself 
with this problem here. Rather | want to cxamine the 
biological significance of differences which are known to 
be of environmental origin. It is an important attribute 
of the environment that usually it selects what it itself in 
part determines, though the selecting component, of 
course, need not necessarily be the same as the determining 
one, When one is considering, therefore, such problems 
as the adaptiveness of characters or the comparative fimess 
of forms the quality of this inter-action between the two 
roles of the environment is an essential aspect of the 
problem. 

The characters of an organism are usually referred to 
either as morphological or as physiological. While the 





distinction is y arbitrary, and functional differences 
* A communication to the Royal Anthropological Institute, 16 April, 
1949 


in general have at some level a structural basis, it is a 
convenient one; more particularly because structural 
characters are typically only determinable during their 
growth phase, which in "higher" animals is essentially but 
a limited period of the life history. Morphological responses 
to any gia ‘2 isi ae actor are therefore cither 
irreversible, or only slowly or partly reversible dependin 

eh the nature of the ‘Seppe: ‘he length and osher 
characteristics of the growth phase of the structures con- 
cerned, and the developmental stage at which the response 
is elicited and its reversibility demanded. Normal physio- 


logical changes, on the other hand, are typically reversible 
at all ages and are relatively rapid. It must be stressed, 


however, that every stage of intermediacy between 
irreversible and instantancously reversible responses can 
occur. 

In plas and ‘lower’ animals environmental differences 
are known to affect morphogenesis profoundly, For 
instance, the structure of the leaves of many water plants 
depends apn whether they are formed above or below 
the water level and the intimate anatomy of some parasitic 
wasps is determined by which host they parasitize. It can, 
however, never be advantageous to make permanent 
responses to temporary non-recurrent influences and 

canalizing selection’ (Waddington, 1957) has produced in 
‘higher’ animals and in particular, in birds and mammals, 
individuals which move over large distances through 
a variety Of environments, very powerful physiological 
homecostatic mechanisms, - hich buffer chases and 
development of the individual against the fluctuations 
which occur in every natural environment, It is sometimes 
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assumed that such homocostatic mechanisms completely 
isolate the morphological development of these anim: 
from the environmental changes that they normally meet 
and. that if deviations from a fixed course of development 
occur, it is because the homerostatic mechanisms are 
breaking down and the results are to a greater or less 
extent pathological. An increasing number of examples, 
however, are becoming known in which environmentally 
caused alterations of mammalian morphological develop- 
ment tum out not to be pathological. 

The external environment of animals can be considered 
as made up of ‘physical’ and ‘biotic’ factors. The latter 
may be saldivided into ‘food’, ‘the presence of other 
animals of the same kind’ and ‘the presence of animals of 
other kinds.’ Not only are these components interdependent 
but also there is no clear-cut distinction between them: 
‘food" and ‘the presence of animals of other kinds’ 
frequently, for instance, amounting to the same thing, 
Nevertheless these categories are convenient in discussing 
the effects of the environment on growth and develop- 
micnt. 

So far as terrestrial animals are concerned, temperature 
is one of the most important ‘physical factors’ which 
varies greatly from time to time and place to place and the 
available evidence suggests that it can have a profound 
determining effect on the morphology of at least some 
mammals. Growth in body weight for example has been 
shown on a number of occasions to be very temperature- 
labile. Thus, within wide limits, the Lite thi temperature 
the smaller is the adult weight of rats and mice, and 
incidentally of chickens also (Sumner, 1909, 1915, 
Sundstroem, 1922, 1930, Ogle, 19344, Allee and Luther- 
man, 1940, Sakharov, 1949). The effect of temperature, 
however, seems to be dependent on the age and size of 
these animals for Harrison, Morton and Weiner (1959) 
found that growth at 90°F was usually faster in young 
mice than at 7o°F, but that during the puberty period, 
the heat-reared animals grew much more slowly than 
those kept under temperate conditions, Mice of different 
genotype respond differently to high temperatures but the 
general pattern is always the same under the experimental 
conditions employed by these investigators. 

Even more striking than the effect of environmental 
temperature on growth in body weight is its effect on the 

rowth of extremities. The higher the temperature, the 
larger are the feet and, more spectacularly, the longer are 
the tails of rats and mice (Sumner, 1909, 1915, Sundstroem, 
1922, 1930, Przibram, 1925, Ogle, 19340, Sakharov, 1949). 
The tails of mice, for instance, reared from three to 16 
weeks of age at go°F may be more than two centimetres 
longer than when the animals are reared at 70°F (Harrison, 
Morton, Weiner, 1959). The ear growth of rabbits (Mills, 
194) and the shank lengths of chickens (Allee and Luther- 
man, 1940) are known to make comparable responses. It 
has also been shown that the hair growth of mice is 
nis aka ors ah the higher he temperature, the 
smaller the total amount of fur (Barnett, 1959, Harrison, 
unpublished). 

The effects of varying both the amount and composition 
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of ‘food’ on the growth of mammals, particularly domesti- 
cated forms, have been studied intensively (reviewed in 
Hammond, 19$4). Suffice it to say here that not only the 
adult body size and the growth rate but also the pro- 
portions eit gh sique of these animals are dependent on 
the nutritional plane and also on the developmental stage 
at which it is altered. It is further well known that specif 
nutritional deficiencies can greatly alter the structure of 
mammals, ¢.¢.the effects of Vitamin D deficiency. Mention 
may also be made here of the interesting discovery of 
McCay and his colleagues (reviewed in McCay, 1952) 
who Poni that giving rats a minimal caloric intake 
greatly retarded the development of sexual maturity and 
strikingly extended the life span. 

One of the, at first sight, most unexpected effects of the 
presence of other animals of the same kind on the growth 
of a mammal was first reported by Vetulani (1931) who 
found that mice reared on their own grew less rapidly 
than when kept in groups of two to four. This seems 
ultimately to fs due to an effect of temperature, since 
Retzlaff (1939) showed that the phenomenon did not 
occur at high environmental temperatures. Certainly at 
low temperatures mice huddle together and it may be 
surmised that this behaviour generates a microclimate 
nearer the thermal neutrality of young animals, whose 
small size makes difficult their heat-conservation. Vetulani 
also found that the skin lesions to which his mice were 
prone were more pronounced in the isolated animals than 
in the grouped ones. It would appear that the mutual 
licking which occurs when mice are kept together 
prevented the development of these lesions, 

In those social animals which co-operatively exploit the 
environment, the nutritional status of the individual and, 
therefore, its growth are highly dependent upon the bio- 
logical sae of the social system and one must also 
regard artificially produced head, foot and neck de- 
formations and circumcision for instance, as examples of 
environmental determination of human physique. 

In considering the effects of animals of different types 
on the development of mammals, the consequences on 
growth of being parasitized are obviously very important. 
No doube the establishment of symbiotic associations of 
various sorts is also influential, Although there seems to 
be no evidence for the view, one would suspect that the 
introduction of the horse to the American plains modified 
the physique of Indians, since it resulted in a major change 
in their mode of locomotion. 

It is relevant to mention at this juncture that it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the musculature plays an im- 
portant determining role in the development of skeletal 
morphology and it is well known that the hypertrophy 
of muscles in response to their exercise mill fies che eos 
of the bones to which they are attached (reviewed in 
Scott, 1957). The left arm bones of Roman soldiers are 
frequently more to, 8 developed than those of the 
rig it. This is probably due to their carrying a heavy shield 
on this arm for long periods. Further the crania of peoples 
with no Eskimo ancestry but living under similar circum- 
stances are not unlike those of Eskimo and while some of 
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this similarity may be due to selectional change, much is 
without doubt a consequence of the hypertrophy of the 
jaw muscles in both groups. Indeed, it seems possible that 
many of the resemblances between the crania of Chancelade 
and Obercassel man and the Eskimo are the consequence 
of the same environmental determination of the skull 
phenotype. 

In considering the biological significance of environ- 
mentally determined differences two questions are of 
import: (1) Are the responses to a particular environment 
adaptive, i.e, do the responses facilitate survival im the 
environment that produced them? (2) What is the com- 
parative fitness of two or more environmentally produced 
different forms? 

It seems very necessary to distinguish between these two 
problems, for, while it is obvious that if an environment 
elicits pathological responses, an organism must be less fir 
in this environment than in another in which its responses 
are adaptive, all the differences between two forms may 
be adaptive without this meaning that they are equally fir. 
Physiological acclimatization by Europeans scems to in- 
volve a series of adaptive responses, bat: Hescopesii are 
probably not as fit in the tropics as they are at home. The 
first question is qualitative and though one may need two 
different environmental forms to answer it, essentially it 
only concerns the organism and its own particular environ- 
ment; the second is quantitative, and is the comparative 
success of adaptation to different environments, 

When the responses previously mentioned are examined 
in these terms, it is obvious that some are adaptive and some 
are not. If a society regards small fect as a desirable 
character, the fact that growing feet respond appropriately 
to bandaging is, by definition, an adaptive response in that 
society. Conversely the development of rickets can hardly 
be regarded as an adaptive response to Vitamin D 
deficiency. In other words, on any particular dict, in- 
dividuals who do not develop this disease have a greater 
somatic fitness than those that do. 

In other cases, the adaptiveness of the responses is not 
so obvious and needs to be experimentally tested. W hile 
the growth responses of rats and mice to temperature 
produce accordance with Bergmann’s and Allen's climatic 
rules, in view of Scholander’s criticism (1955) that small 
variations m surface area to volume relationships have 
insignificant effects on thermo-regulation, it cannot be 
automatically assumed that they are adaptive. I have, 
however, recently tested the a Mice of the high- 
temperature responses, by comparing the survival times of 
mice reared at 70°F and 90°F at a lethal temperature 
(Harrison, 1958). The results demonstrate categorically that 
the animals reared at the high temperature are very much 
better able to withstand extreme heat than the temperate- 
reared forms and the evidence strongly suggests that the 
morphological responses are at least as important as the 
physiological ones. 

So far as I know, the effects of under-nutrition have not 
been examined in a comparable way. While it is common 
knowledge that restriction of the calorie-intake retards 
growth and that small animals have lower dietary require- 
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ments than large ones, there seems to be no information 
on whether long under-nourished animals can withstand 
severe malnutrition better than well fed ones. No doubt 
comparative fitess will depend upon the extent of the 
under-nutrition and the degree of the starvation, but the 
problem is of such paramount humanitarian importance 
that it should be tackled. A study of the childhood of 
those who withstood the severe deprivations of Japanese 
P.O.W. camps might provide illummating evidence. 

Genes which confer adaptive morphological flexibility 
will become fixed by natural selection, just like those 
which confer physiological and behavioural adaptability. 
All are homerostatic mechanisms. But the conditions 
under which irreversible responses can become fixed are 
more stringent than those which demand only reversible 
changes. However, many morphological responses are in 
part, or for a time, reversible, such as the effects of under- 
nourishment on growth or of muscle on bone develop- 
ment, and it is of further interest that epiphyseal union 
oceurs very late in the life history of femperate-reared 
rats and mice and may indeed never be complete, so that 
these animals retain, to some extent, a capacity to Increase 
their tail length long after they are mature when the 
environmental temperature rises. The life cycles of these 
animals are, however, of such duration that appropriate 
seasonal forms can be produced cven were their 
morphological adaptability totally irreversible. 

It may be mentioned that it is unnecessary to 
assume that cach functionally discrete flexible unit has its 
own particular genetic basis and arose as a separate 
evolutionary event, It seems likely that often some specific 
adaptability is established in a way that automatically 
confers a real or a potential adaptability throughout the 
morphological system concerned, and the potential com- 
ponent may, of course, at some subsequent time be realized, 
i.c. turn out to have been a pre-adaptation. 

The precise way in which some environmentally 
determined modifications are produced is not known, for 
instance the means by which tail growth in rats and mice 
is controlled by environmental temperature. It is possible, 
in this case, that blood temperature plays an influential 
role. If this were so it could lead to a perfect auto-regulating 
system in which tails were induced to grow only so long 
as their blood temperature tended to be high, i.e. until an 
adequate cooling system was established. 

While in oehetal' it may be supposed that animals will 
be most fit in those environments to which they are 
principally exposed, the only unequivocal way of 
determining the comparative fimess of different environ- 


mental forms is to compare the fecundity and the chance 
of survival up to and during the reproductive period of 


these forms, each in its own environment. Little in- 
formation is as yet available on these aspects of the fitness 
of environmentally produced mammalian differences, but 
it seems that in special circumstances, evidence can be 
obtained from other sources, It is necessary at this stage to 
distinguish between the two facets of al Ul of an animal's 
characteristics, Each structure or group of structures not 
only performs a particular function or set of functions, but 
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also reflects the overall integrity of the organism to produce 
them. Some characters are much better reflections of this 
integrity of organization than others. Body weight, for 
mstance, is dependent on the orderly integration of so 
many functions that it must contain extensive information 
about the suitability of the environment, Such characters 
are frequently referred to as vigour characters. In optimal 
conditions, homeostatic mechanisms will have their 
maximum efficiency and the environmentally determined 
pope tiie variance of such vigour characters will be low. 
If then, two environments fluctuate equally, that environ- 
ment which produces the least variability in the vigour 
component of characters will be the most favourable and 
at least somatic fitmess will be greatest in it. As-yet it is 
difficult to partition out the extent of the environmental 
contribution to the variance of a genetically segregating 
3 Goan but the results of Ashoub, Biggers, McLaren 
and Michie (195%) and Harrison, Morton and Weiner 
(1959) on genetically homogeneous - ypulations of mice 
support the argument. Not apc, the suitability of 
an environment depends upon the age as well as the 
genotype of animals. Thus the variance of body weight 
of young mice is lower at high temperatures than at 
temperate ones but later the trend changes direction and 
by maturity the variance at the lower temperature may be 
the smaller, This accords with the findings of Ogle (1934b) 
that fertility is greater in ‘laboratory’ mice at temperate 
than at tropical temperatures. It may further be noted that 
the comparative behaviour of the variance of body weight 
at different temperatures is similar to the comparative 
growth rates so that at least when the effects of temperature 
are considered there is objective evidence that the growth 
in body weight can also be regarded as an index of ewiss 
Although our knowledge of the extent and manner of 
the seni apne modification of mammalian and in 
particular human morphology is still ve r, I ho 
that I have shown that thre 1p sw chnsidershle evideses 
that mammalian development is adaptable and that a 
study of the biological significance of environmentally 
caused differences is very relevant to physical anthropology. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Current Research into British Community Life. A Report 
2 vy the British Ethnography Committee, communicated 
| The information given below has been gat! 


y¥ J. G. Jenkins, Hon, Secretary 
together by members of the Social Anthropology section of the 
British Ethnography Committee. It is hoped that similar lists 
it Sipe from time to time and the Committee would be 
grateful for information regarding other research programmes 


which are at present being carried out. Details should be sent to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Social Anthropology Sub-Com- 
mutter, c/o 21 Bedford Square, London W.C.1. 


A. UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 


__ (1) University of Liverpool, Department of Social Science (fron 
information supplied by Professor T. 5S. Sine) Avseries of i (from 
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gations is being undertaken by the Community Research Section 
into the rohle of a blighted area in the centre of Liverpool, 


(a) A study by C. H. Vereker and J. B. Mays concemed with 
relating social conditions to the environment of 

the area; with the economic background of the social 

structure and family life of the area; and with the residential 

mobility of the inhabitants. The results of this work will be 

published shortly. | 

A study by J. 8. Mays of the work and special problems of 

both primary and secondary modem schools in the research 

area. The results of this work will be published shortly. 

(c) Leisure-time activities of ¥ in this area. 

(@) Aspects of the religious life of this area. 


(2) University of Manchester, a of Social Anthropology 
and Sociology. Under the direction of Dr. W. Watson, an intensive 


study is being made of the socul the cen of a Lancashire 
industrial town (Leigh: Pop. 40,000) 

rescatch is to investigate the patterns o f mobility between 

between districts, and between the social classes, and to j 

further into the relation of these patterns to the distribution 2; 
power and influence within the town. Sociological investigation 
will be broken down into two main parts: 

(a) An analysis of the number and fimction of the professional, 
managerial and administrative groups and their role in the 
life of the communi 

(b) A study of the one Cee population and its part in 
political and associational life and the relation of local 
culture to natural culture. 


(i) 


Individual projects already arranged are: 
(1) The investigation of the professional groups (Dr. W. 

Watson). 

() The sociological analysis of the community. 

(iii) The study of women at work (Miss Ann Bird). 

(ie) A study of churesis among schoolchildren as an indicator 
of social stress (Dr. Z. Stein and A. Wilson). 

(v) A study of school-leavers (]. Grange). 

(3) University of Nottingham, Department of Social Science. A study 
of the structure of Corby New Town, 

(4) University of Oxford, Berinsficld Social Survey. A study of a 
new village being built in Oxfordshire on the site of a squatter 
settlement. It aims to discover changes in family relations as families 
are moved into the new houses; to plot the changes in community 

relations as an admixture of strangers is added to an already existing 
community; to study the ways in which the inhabitants participate 
in membership of formal organizations, and the ways in which they 
view such voluntary or official associations. 

(3) University of Rea Museum of English Rural Life. An 
economic and social study of the parishes of Ardington and Lockinge 
on the Berkshire Downs. 

(6) University of Swansea, Social Science Department (communicated 
by R.. Huws Jones). A study of family life in Swansea with special 
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reference to the position of old ic. The Director is R.. Hows 
Jones and his Senior Research is Dr. K. C. Ruosser. The study 


aims to take the conclusions arrived at by the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies as a result of their prelimimary work in East London 
and te test them in a part of the country possessing different tradi- 
tions, different industrics and a different social history. It is planned 
to make a survey of a random sample of 2,000 households in 
Swansea with a view to providing a necessary background of infor- 
mation about family structure, family relationships and connexions 

the wider community. This will be followed by an intensive 
study of the family life of old people. 


B. [NSTUTES 


The Institute of Community Studies (information supplied by P. 
Wilmott). The Institute is now secking to advance its initial studies 






(a) By ing in other districts and even in other countries 
Brit 
(6) By By carcying out speciaied eng enquiries in the Bethnal Green 
of kinship in this district. 
! 
to those in Bethnal Green, in he Kis 
genham, 
sample of residents on the L-C.C. estate at Dagenham, 
ment from the East End upon kinship and community 
the East End, developed into a community something like 
(iii) | 
Green itself, is intended to explore the relationship between 
And in which ways does family structure 


In two ways: 
the i iuence of social class and other variables upon kinshi ; 
beseling to a, national ey ot Rep ane focal cae 

twin objectives of understanding 
of specific social problems and of deepening understanding 

Research at present in progress is as follows: 

(i) Kinship and class in a London suburb. martes 
eo of the area and the influence of weil c class upon 

(i) Kauhip and community at Da Interviews with a 
Esex, which was built some 30 years ago, will show 
whether the disintegrating effect of geographical move- 
life (shown in Family and Kinship in East London) is short- 
term or long-term. Has the estate, largely recruited from 
Bethnal Green ? If not, what has happened ? 
The families of mental patients, survey, in Bethnal 
the | t, his family, the local community and the 
hospital. What part docs the family, in particular, play? 

influence 
mental health ? 


C. INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 

(1) J. G. Jenkins: A study of social changes in a rural Welsh 
community. Two parishes, studied in 1952, have had their environ- 
ment altered by the introduction of television and the establishment 
of a rocket research station. It is these two parishes that are now 
being re-examined. 

(2) E,W. Martin (Devon); A study of social class in rural areas, 


SHORTER NOTES 


Canute and the Waves. By Lord Raglan 
Henry of Huntingdon ends his account of Canute 
4. ve ay the following passage: ‘When at the summit 
on the sce Ww 


. he ordered a seat to be sleek for him 

\ the tide was coming in; thus seated he 

shouted to the fl sea, “Thou too art subject to my command, 
as the land on ee ee nee ee ares (omy oman, 
resisted my commands with impunity. | command you, then, not 
to flow over my land, nor presume to wet the feet and robe of 


your lord.” The tide, however, continuing to rise as usual, dashed 
over his feet and legs Hpernlk AG pinata tar geapiaci 
king leaped heck a ek ss Let all men know how empty 


7 


and worthless is the power of kings, for there is none of 
the pame but He tions heaven, carth and sca obey by eternal 
laws." From thenceforth King Canute never wines nis cocsiny ot 
gold, but placed it for a lasting memorial on the i > of our 
Lord affixed to a cross, to the honour of God, the ghty King: 
through whose mercy may the soul of Canute, the tne enjoy 
ever rest." 


Tt will be noted that there is no mention of courtiers, or indeed 


of any person but Canute himself, yet Chambers's yeloperdia 
egorerae ae the story as pepe The | — rege Com 

re rape Ly courtiers 
advancing waves is conics by shoring them ht the 
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given by sau es Huntingdon, who adds that never after would 
= king wear his crown, but hung it on the head of the crucified 


The Encyclopedia Britannica says that the story is derived from 
‘an old Norman poem,’ and that the incident took place on the 
Thames at Westminster. Its authority is apparently Freeman's 
Norman Conguest, but Freeman merely mentions the story of how 
Canute hake the ‘impious flattery of his courtiers.’ 

Oman says of Canute that *his subjects loved him well, and 
many tales survive to show their belict in his sagacity, such as the 
well-known story of his rebuke to the flattering courtiers who 
ascribed to him omnipotence by the incoming waves of South- 
ampton Water. Henry of Huntingdon has dropped out and 
Southampton Water has come in, but how a king would show 
sagacity by publicly making a fool of himself in order to humiliate 
his principal supporters is not explained. 

Trevelyan says: “The more famous legend of his rebuke to 
preposterous courtiers by the seashore, though very ancient, 
would more fitly have been attached to some wise King of lands 
nearer the sun, surrounded by his satraps and eunuchs. The hard- 
bitten house-carls and Vikings and Saxon thegns who guarded 
Canute had very different ideas of speech and service from those 
of Oriental hyperbole and servitude. Indeed it would be hard to 
find a local habitation for the story, because, in lands where 
courtiers flatter so grossly, the tide does not rise so fast and so far.” 

It is worth noting here that the praise of kings was never mere 
flattery, but originated in ritual Feenaite intended to reinforce 
the a Meee An ancient king would no more object to such 
praise than would a modern sovercign to the wording of the 
National Anthem. 

Finally we come to Hume, from whose version some of the 
later ones may be derived. He says: ‘Some of his flatterers, 
breaking out one day in admiration of his grandeur, exclaimed that 
everything was possible for him; upon which the monarch, it is 
said, ordered his chair to be set on the seashore, while the tide was 
rising: and as the waters approached he ordered them to retire, 
and obey the voice of him who was lord of the ocean. He feigned 
t sit some time in expectation of their submission; but when 
the sea still advanced towards him, and began to wash him with 
its billows, he turned to his courtiers and remarked to them, that 
every creature in the universe was fecble and impotent, and that 
power resided with one Being alone, who could say to the 
ocean Thus far and no further, and who could level with his word 
the most towering piles of human pride and ambition." 

The story is discussed at some length by Mr. Birley, in his 
pamphlet The Undergrowth of History (1955). He tells us that it is 
given by Hume in his History of England, and that Hume cites in 
its support Higden, Brompton, Matthew of Westminster and 
Anglia Sacra. Mr. Birley says that these writers, the earliest of 
whom wrote in the second half of the thirteenth century, are 
unreliable on the history of England before their own day (p. 5). 

He resumes (p. 24): “On the same grounds, thar is, a conflict 
with the contemporary evidence, and not merely because it is a 
good story which does not appear until a eae | years later, we 
must reject the tale of Canute and the Waves. It appears first in 
the Historia Anglorwm of Henry of Huntingdon, and all the later 
versions are derived from him. For his own day he is a reliable 
historian... But for the period before his own lifetime (he was 
bern about mised Baa of Huntingdon cannot be trusted... 
do not suppose that he invented the story. He had no conscience 
about embroidering incidents, but he does not seem to have made 
them up out of nothing. We cannot tell where this story came 
from; : fd ire, to re one suppose that it was a local 
legend o fenland, though Henry does not say where it 
occurred. The claim of Southampton was made sie hack 
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“It is true that the records of Canute's reign in England are 
meagre, but the Encominn Emmae, in praise of Canute's second 
wife, was written by a monk of St. Omer who claimed to have 
seen Canute, and laid particular stress on his acts of picty. I cannot 
believe that he would have missed anything so spectacular as this 
incident. After all, the real point of this story, in its original form, 
was that, after this demonstration to his flatterers, Canute never 
wore his crown again, but placed it on a crucifix. 

“Te seems to me that the story may have some connexion with 
the famous gold cross, covered with jewels, given by Canute to 
Hyde Abbey or the New Minster, Winchester... 1 suspect that 
these monks had a great deal to do with the origin of the story. 
For it seems inescapable that nothing is so productive of stories, 
ne depend on nothing but the skill of the inventor, as piety" 

p- 24-6). 

We see that even Mr. Birley imports flatterers into Henry's 
story, and thereby spoils it. For the story as told is obviously a 
moral tale, of how pride was followed by a fall, and then by 
repentance. Why should Canute have been supposed to have 
done penance for his courtiers’ folly ? 

And now to the origin of the story. Mrs. Ettlinger, in a note 
which she contributed to Folk-Lore (1952, p. 234), quotes a legend 
of St. Iltud. His monastery at Llantwit Major was hemmed in by 
the sea. To enlarge its area he went, after prayer, to the shore at 
low tide, and drew with his staff a furrow which he forbade the 
sca to pass, It has never transgressed his command, 

She quotes also a Breton legend. Tuirbe's Strand was so called 
because it was owned by one Tuirbe. He used to cast his axe in 
front of the flood tide “so that he forbade the sea and it would not 
come over the axe.” 

Mrs. selec in the note referred to, also mentions a Welsh 
story, that of Maelewn. Professor William Rees has been kind 
enough to send me a full translation of this story, the relevant 
part of which is as follows. The men of Wales met on the Sands 
of Maelgwn at Aberdovey to decide who should be the chief king 
among them. “And there Maelda, the eldest son of the chieftain of 
Penardd in Arfon, placed a white chair of waxen wings under 
Maelgwn, and when the tide came in no one could withstand the 
os ee pe sap res chair, And for that reason 

Yacigwn come to be made chief king.’ The story is taken from 
the Welsh Laws, which were not written down their present 
form till about r200, but Maelgwn is said to have died in a.p. $47, 
and the story is probably ancient, It seems to be a myth, that is to 
say a description in narrative form of some ritual, but no corona- 
tion ritual in which the candidate is seated on the seashore seems 
to be known. In oriental, and especially Persian, iconography, 
thrones are often shown as supported by wings or winged crea- 
tures, and a legend of Alexander the Great tells how he was 
catried into the air on a seat by two huge birds eg P. L’Orange, 
Studies in the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World, 
Pp. 47, 7%, 119). None of these, however, seem to have any 
connexion with the sea. Whatever the origin of the story, it may 
well have reached Henry in some form, and inspired him to 
ee Sees share tale, ee a king whose name was famous, 

UE Whose deeds were passin: Mm memory 1 
on whom to father ee : Seen 

Mr. Birley has given a good reason for r jecting the story, but 
there Is peruse even a eee ethan is eavehalogially 
im ssibl ec. The most cherished possession of a king is his prestige, 
and no historical king has ever risked losing it by exposing himself 
to ridicule, The ridiculous situation of a man shouting orders to 
the sea and then scuttling away from it should not need to be 
emphasized. Much the same applies to King Alfred. If he had 
really burnt the cakes he would never have said anything about 
it, and nobody would have believed the old woman. 
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A Note on the ‘Poor Kayak’ of the Western Labrador 
| Eskimo. By <Asen Balikei?, Human History Branch, 
5 National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. With a text 


Several sath have described the ice-edge seasmammal-hunting 
techniques of the Eskimo (Boas in The Central Eskimo, p. 498; 
Birket-Smith in Ethnography of Egedesminde District, p. 329, and 
The Caribou Eskimos, p. 130; Porsild in Studies on the Material 
Culture of the Eskimo in West Greenland, p. 138 etc.) After shooting 
the seal in the open water from the ice edge, the hunter may 
use a floating ice cake, a kayak or a Peterboro canoe to recover 
the ma 

In the Pelly Bay region and some other districts along west 
Hudson Bay, locally made wooden crafts are cmployed. In 
Povingakak (north-eastern Hudson Bay), information concern- 
ing a special type of vessel called kayakluk for ice-cdge hunting 
was recently secured. The kayakluk, or poor kayak, is made in 
autumn from the old seal skins (hachinpie ) of an ordinary kayak. 
The specimen (see fig. 1) obtained for the National Museum 
collections is 72 inches long, 33 inches wide and about 15 inches 
high. It has the general shape of a large moccasin; caribou sinews 
are used in sewing the skins together and, unlike the ordinary 
kayak, it has no rigid frame. The kayakluk is employed in the 
following manner: the hunter carries the folded kayakluk on his 
back to the ice edge; there, it is filled up with snow and the 
thongs on the top are tightened. The harpoon, ready for use, is 
fastened on the mght side under the thongs and a small paddle is 
placed nearby. Immediately after shooting a seal from the ice 
edge, the hunter pushes the snow-filled vessel into the sea, sits on 
top, legs stretched, and, paddling to the floating mammal, he 
harpoons and drags it back to the solid ice. © 

The main advantages of the kayakluk over the rigid-frame kayak 
are its light weight and transportation facility. Several informants 

eferred the kayakluk, noting that carrying a kayak on the sled 
requently damaged the skin cover of the kayak. Notwithstanding 
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the qualities of the kayakluk, this craft has been ont of use in the 
Povungnituk region or the past 1§ years. 


SS 


Fic. 1. THE “POOR KAYAK’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Descent, Filiation and Affinity. C/, MAN, 1949, 309, 131 
: Sir,—The publication by the William Wyse Professor 
6 of Social Anthropology in the University of Cam- 
bridge of a long and acidulous attack upon myself is an 
obvious source of embarravsment. 

I must reserve my full reply to Profesor Fortes for some other 
occasion but I hope that you will allow me to make certain brief 
remarks. Professor Fortes's views are really based on an acceptance 
of Radcliffe-Brown's generalization that (universally) ‘the existence 
of the elementary family creates three special kinds of social relation- 
ship, that between parent and child, that between children of the 
same parents (siblings), and that between husband and wife as 
parents of the same child or children’ and that this is the initial 
axiom from which any study of kinship must proceed (Radcliffe- 
Brown, 1941). My own view is that this apparently self-evident 
generalization is fallacious and that the fallacy is located in the word 
“parent.” When, in English, we use the word ‘parent’ to embrace 
both father and mother we imply that the relationship between 
father and child is in some major respect the same as the relationship 
between mother and child, Professor Fortes's manipulation of the 
paired terms ‘filiation’ and ‘complementary filiation" also rests on 
this assumption. 

Now there are many languages which do not contain any 
verbal concept which is equivalent to the English word ‘parent" in 
this sense a there are some societies which scem to go out of their 
way to deny the appropriateness of such a concept. For example, in 
the well-known case of the Trobrianders discussed by Professor 


Malinowski, the ideology of the people asserts very explicitly that 
the relationship of a child to its mother's husband is in every posible 
respect quite unlike the relationship between a child and its mother. 
On the other hand the Trobrianders’ use of kinship terms and their 


statements about what is a proper kind of marriage add up to 
saying that a man's fama (father 4 is much the same as his vate, 
in-law, lubou*; or, more simply, that a man is related to his father as 
an affine and not by filiation. 

As I understand Professor Fortes he cither denies that this die 
tinction exists oF clse asserts that it is trivial. I cannot agree with him. 
Readers of Man must decide for themselves. 

_ In the course of his paper Professor Fortes makes a number of 
factual errors regarding the ethnography of the Kachin and Lakher 
and these cannot be allowed to pass uncorrected. 


(1) Kachin patrilineal clans and lineages are not strictly exogamous 
and there is no ethnogra tical source which suggests that they 
might be. The facts es case are given in « siderable 
detail in Leach (1954, pp. 128f.). 7 

(2) There are no grounds for thinking that the principles of 
lineage segmentation operating among the Lakher arc any 
different from those operating among the Kachin. Parry 
(1932) clows not discuss Pp 1 ciples of linkegs SsC@tientation 
but the extensive genealogical material given in his book 

(which relates to chiefly lineages only), displays a system of 


lineage segmentation exact! analogous to that found among 
the Kachin, i | ? 
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(3) Professor Fortes maintains that my statements concerning 
class and status among the Kachin and Lakher are confused 
and confusing. If this be so Professor Fortes's commentary 
na dao to the confusion. The situation in both societics 
is the same and quite straightforward. An individual belongs 
to a named patrilincage and this patrilincage, as a whole, 
belongs to a named and ranked class. The ranks may be 
emily (a ee eho: Commoner, Slave. Kachins 
certamly (an: ME ably) recognize that lineages can 
‘go downhill’ (ic. move into a lower class); they do not 
admit that a lineage can ever move into a higher class. The 
actual possibilities of such class mobility have been considered 
by me at some length (Leach, 1954, pp. 149-172). 

_ Marriage manipulation in no way affects the class ranking of a 
lineage but that does not mean that every aristocrat is on a par with 
every other aristocrat or every commoner with every other com- 
moner. The game of hypogamous marriage is played with a view 
to raising the status (not class) of a man and his immediate descendants 
vised-vis other persons of the same class, A localized patrilincage 
whose members habitually pay ‘above-average’ brideprices for 
wives of ‘above-average’ status gains permanent kudos thereby 
and can in tum start to demand ‘above-average’ brideprices for 
its own daughters. But matrifiliation is irrelevant. Where a di+ 
nntion ts drawn between the children of true wives and the children 
of concubines (Leach, 1954, p. 166, note 1) the point at issuc is 
the marital status of the wife, not her rank. The child of a woman 
of chiefly class by a husband of aristocratic class is always of aristo- 
cratic class, never of chiefly class. The status, within its own class, 
of any particular child depends upon the status achieved by his 
father and father's father. It the mother is of higher-class rank than 
the father this enhances the father’s personal status; it docs not put 
the child above the father. | 

The Lakher attitude to these matters seems to me indistinguishable 

from that of the Kachin. 

Faculty of Archarology and Anthropology, Cambridge E.R. LEACH 
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**The father’s sister is the prototype of the lawful woman." 
The category tama includes both the ‘father’ (mother's husband) 
and the father’s sister's son. Marriage with the father’s sister's 
daughter, though rare, is regarded as an ideal union. 


The Ch'iang. Cy, Man, 1949, 281 
— 2, —The review of my book, The Customs and 
# Religion of the Ch'iang, in the September issue of MAN 
[ was requested to make a study of the Ch'iang 


makes advisable a few words of explanation, 
people by some 
Chinese leaders. In almost every article and the one book published 
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about them in English, they were declared to be monotheists, and 
one writer asserted that they were descendants: of the ancient 
Israelites. These leaders wanted to know whether or not these things 
were (tur, 

[ was then teaching in the West China Union University. The 
only times available to travel and live among the Ch'iang were the 
summer vacations of two months cach and shorter periods during 
the remainder of the year. It was during the Second World War, 
and the Chinese Government finally refused to allow westerners to 
travel for research purposes among the non-Chinese peoples of 
West China. A Canadian woman, an anthropologist, went among 
the Lolo to study their customs. She was arrested under the suspicion 
that she was a spy and escorted under guard back to Chengtu. When 
it was no longer possible to go to the Ch'iang region, | hired Ch'iang 
men who knew the Ch'iang culture to come to Chengtu and for 
weeks and sometimes months at a time to help me im my study. 
1 also read every book and article which | could find that contained 
information about the Ch'iang, In view of the fact chat great 
changes are taking place among the peoples of central Asa, it 
secmted to ne that [ ought to make available to others by publication 
what I had learned about the Ch'iang. | 

The Ch'iang people are not a tribe, and they have no tribal 
organization. They are an ethnic group bound together by a common 
language and common beliefs and practices. 

This book has been reviewed in two other scientific journals, and 
m both there are criticisms and words of appreciation. It was 
reviewed in Scienee, the Journal of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in the issuc of 13 November, 1959, by a 
teacher of anthropology in Columbia University. The closing 
sentence 1, ‘Graham is to be congratulated for making this material 
available, and the Smithsonian Institution is to be complimented 
for providing for its publication.” 

Englewood 
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Maize Impressions on Ancient Nigerian Pottery. Cf. Max, 
1959, 145, 313 
8 Sim,—My study of the evidence relating to the intro- 
duction of maize into West Africa is not yet ready for 
publication. However, my principal reason for choosing A.p. 1500 
a3 a ferminns post quem for the occurrence of maize impressions on 
Yoruba pottery is that the earliest record in West Aftica of any crop 
which could possibly be maize is in 1402 on Sao Tomé (Valentim 
Fernandez, quoted by Dr. Jeffreys himself in the Bull. de I" Jnet. 
Frangais d'Afrique Noire, Ser. B, Vol. XIX, pp. 111-36) and 1500 is 
therefore a reasonable round figure to use. 

Tshould, in my turn, like to ask Dr, Jeffreys why he suggests 1400 
as an alternative date. Has he now abandoned the view which he 
expressed in Nature, Vol. CLXXII (1953), p. 965, in the S. Afr. J. 
Sci., Vol. L (1954), pp. 197-200, and in The Eastern Anthropologist, 
Mex VIE (1954), PP: I41f, that maize was grown in [fe during the 
Cicve con 


The Museum, Ie, Western Nigeria FRANK WILLETT 
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L“  Paléontologie humaine. By Jean Piveteau, Paris (Masson), 1957. 
9 Pp. 670, text figs., plates. Price 12,000 francs 


_ The ager volume sti aoe ofa comprehen- 

ave series of paleontological monographs, and is 
concerned with an analysis of primate, re more eee human, 
evolution. The author, Dr. Jean Piveteau, has two main objects 
in his work: first to retrace the presumed succession of organic 
transformations between the earliest Primates and the emergence 
of Homo sapiens, and second to examine the probable point at which 


the human line of descent diverged from the early monkeys and 


apes. 
Introductory sections deal with the distinctive features and sub- 
divisions of the order Primates. Then follows an extended account 
of living and fossil prosimians which, in accordance with modern 
practice, are re as comprising three equivalent groups: 
Lemuriformes, Lorisiformes and Tarsiif es Su pat is Bisa be ah 
opinion that these groups evolved independently from an catly 
stage, and although Dr, Piveteau is specific in the view that the 
10 
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Eocene lemurs were dissociated from the lines leading to the monkeys, 
apes and man, he remains non-committal about the possible 
derivatives of the carly tarsicrs. 

The next and more concise section of the monograph reviews the 
features of living and fossil monkeys, and leads to the view that the 
Old and New World groups became detached from the predeces- 
bis of the apes and man in an early (although unspecified) geological 


r. Piveteau’s outline of the ape radiation includes descriptions 
ite a = ide range of genera (but not of Orcopitherus or the Australo- 
pithecina:), and the view is expressed that the evidence, especially 
as provided by the East African Miocene genera Linmopitheas and 
Proconsul (both of which are regarded as apes), supports the thesis, 
first, that the group has had a long evolutionary history independent 
of the monkeys and man, and second, that the methed of loco- 
motion peculiar to the living species did not emerge until a relatively 
late stage of their history. 

The foregoing sections comprise the opening third of the volume 
and form a basis for a study of the groups that are presumed to 

resent stages in the line of descent leading to Homo sapiens. 
The earliest members of this linc were not ‘men’ in the sense that 
they had acquired the critical human faculty of conceptual thought, 
but they did in Dr. Piveteau's view, show anatomical modifications 
which could have paved the way for the cerebral development 
associated with the emergence of Homo. The known fossil groups 
that are regarded as related to, although not necessarily identical 
with, these early stages are Orcopitheaus together with the South 
African Australopithecina:, and the analysis of their remains leads 
to a general conclusion that the human line originated at a point 
which antedated Limnopithea:s and Proconsul, 

The final sections of the monograph deal with the phases of human 
evolution following the develo ment of the power of abstract 
thought. This critical step is described concisely as" I"horninisation" and 
the stages following its attainment are characterized by the association 
of stone cultures with the fossil remains. The known fossil men are 
divided into three groups: the Archanthropiens including the forms 
customarily grouped in the genus Pithecanthropus, the Paldanthropiers 
comprising not only the classical specimens of Neanderthal man 
but also a number of types from the last interglacial period that are 
by some scholars assigned to Homo sapiens, and finally the Néanthro- 
piens which include the men of the Upper Paleolithic and later 
periods. Although the text is not specifically committal, Dr. Pive- 
tcau apparently regards the Archanthropiens as related to a general 
stage in the main evoluti y line. The ‘classic’ Neanderthals are 
thought to be an oltchost, but the geologically older specimens 
attributed to this group (e.g. Ehringsdorf) are regarded as a significant 
stage in the development of Homo sapiens. The skulls from Swans- 
combe and Fontéchevade form the penultimate phase, and the text 
closes with a summary account of fossil remains and associated 
cultural objects from the Upper Palzxolithic. 

In the first edition of a work that comprises some 650 pages of 
text, small factual errors and omissions are unavoidable, and it would 
seem Inappropriate to attract attention to sf points of this type. 
Again, as Dr. Piveteau's monograph deals with a field in which the 
interpretation of factual data is to no small extent subjective, it would 
be unprofitable to challenge any of the numerous points that are 

¥ rig counts of opinion, But even if these matters are dis- 
regarded, the present work remains open to a number of general 
criticisms. First, the often protracted morphological descriptions 
tend to obscure the fact that, even with the notable finds of the past 
3§ years, the numbers of available primate fossils are still relatively 
few, pes it is — rca to ee cto ar Sloe 
ary though a large body ic 
theory gives a support to the thesis that the Linnean classification 
gives the best possible indication of evolutionary relationships, 
Dr. Piveteau bases his deductions on the assumption that “le point 
de vue du paléontologiste reconstituant l'histoire des hommes 
fossiles n'est pas exactement celui du systématicien.’ As a result, 
in the assessment of evolutionary relationships, undue emphasis is 
often given to presumed simularitics and differences 
relatively few morphological features. ‘This tendency is emphasized 
by two further characteristics of Dr. Piveteau'’s general approach. 
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First, even when several similar specimens are available, the text 
frequently fails to give prominence to the analysis of morphological 
variability. Second, the descriptions are almost entirely non- 
quantitative, the bricf references to published biometric studics 
indicating that Dr. Piveteau feels that at the most, these methods 
can mat) 9 Baie ae ae ee i 
Ore th f Dr. Pi ing and his 
¢ very persuasiveness of Dr. Piveteau’s writing 
Fredo f deep conviction that certain "prehuman’ groups (c.g. 
Oreopithecus and the Australopithecine) are already known, detract 
attention from the fact that the anatomical and evolutionary 
significance of many features of these fossils is by no means univer- 
sally agreed. Consequently, although the monograph gives a com- 
rehensive and eminently readable account o human evolution, 
te the non-specialist reader it fails to highlight the numerous 
unresolved problems, on both the anatomical and systematic levels, 
that emerge from a study of the available primate fossils. 
E. H. ASHTON 


Human Groups. By W. J. H. Sprott. Harmondsworth, Middlesex 
| O (cal Books), 1958. Pp. 219, bibliog., index. Price 


3s. Ga, 
Fiioman Groups is a useful introduction to the social 
psychol 
family, 


of groups, Com in scope it deals with the 
ie ree tad tea iahvearhirod ex eel ax aah thew 
group researches which have become known as group dynamics, 

As these topics already indicate, Professor Sprott has tried to 
blend the dominant British approach to radeon bec Mae idl sn 
is largely concerned with actual groups! in society with the 
American app which is largely based on laboratory experi- 
ments. By and large the book is a happy blend thanks to the promi- 
nenee given to the theoretical work of George Homans which can 
deal adequately with both types. 

Professor Sprott’s presentation is lucid, has historical ee and a 
broad view of those world problems to 
small-group research should presumably make a ee The 
adequacy of the compilation and the world-wide context are the 
chief merits of the book which does not attempt to present an original 
contribution to the subject. 

If one wanted to take issue with Professor Specie his last chapter 
entitled * Applications’ might provide the big Seton a. 
Why is the phrase ‘ego-involvement" repellent? Just t it 
does not mean much to the uninitiated? Is it not time that 
sional students of human behaviour explained and de the 
function of a scientific vocabulary instead of joining in the fun about 
the ‘jargon’ ? This isa minor point, worth mentioning only because 
it illustrates Professor Sprott’s ambivaience about the status of social 
psychology as a science. But then nobody wants to quarrel with the 
author of a book which will introduce many people to a new and 
fascinating area of study. MARIE en 


From Ape to Angel. By M. R. Hays. London (Methuen), 1959 
*P ot oa pratt Price £61. 165. 
AL’, Hsecal eetronsicgins 


are too busy to 







a 


thet: oo dua c, must expect others fo do 
for them. Mr. Hays, who h. deg Methuen for this 
delicate piece of public-relations . littérateur. 
Ha Bock i tik aaneng af cote Uk "readable." 





We are introduced to ane after another, often at the 
moment when he is battling up some remote sound or heaving 
fo im an exotic port, are given a potted biog y of him (or ber) 


and a great deal of anecdote about his activities. This gossip is most 








entertaining, but anyone who finishes the book just to see what 


"fir. Hays canoe go Br wren when he ie ellng wo tnt Megan 
ve Bo w is us that Me 
collected kinship 5 or that Malinowski stayed a long time in 
the ficld and studied the sexual life of the im great detail. 
The pioneers of anthropology are adequately 7 and Beak ¥ presented, 
but, She ejence giant mie mipiaeeoed aaina Utomepee 
up its achievements, his touch gets progressively less sure until we 
are left wondering how he can Sonihie so much knowledge with 
so lithe understanding. 


(e 


Nos. 11-14 


It isnot, for instance, his dismissal of modern British social anthro- 

pology but his uninformed reasons for it that sadden ome. We are 
told that the preoccupations of moder British scholars appear to be 
conditioned by Britain's position as a colonial power. Not only have 
British anthropologists tended to work in British territories, but they 
have apparently confined themselves to providing cthnographical 
analyses for colonial administrators. Therefore *. . . since this group 
of anthropologists has not initiated new trends but has rather devel- 
oped a more detailed and analytical functionalism, their contribution 
18 not treated extensively in the present volume." This isa magnificent 
understatement, Though Firth, Richards, Nadel, Schapera, Wilson, 
Kaberry, Mair, Fortis (sic), Leach, Evans-Pritchard, Gluckman and 
Forde are mentioned (in a patagraphic appendix to Malinowski) as 
being, indeed, social anthropologists, Mr. Hays does not feel it 
necessary, even in his supplementary list, to name more than two of 
their combined works: Mair’s Australia in New Guinea because it 
deals with colonial trusteeship and an carly article by Evans-Pritchard 
because it 1s about dancing. Yet he feels, to judge by his biblio- 
graphy, that the works of Elliot Smith and Gobineau (it would be 
invidious to mention other names) are memorable contributions. 
Nor does his belief that British anthropologists have devoted the 
last 30 years to the solution of governmental problems in the 
colonies really account for his omission of their work. It is clear 
that he regards social engineering as the mission of modern social 
anthropology. Is applied anthropology only noteworthy, then, in 
advanced societics ? 
_ Those anthropologists whom Mr. Hays does discuss often emerge 
in a curious light. Lowie and Rivers (whose work on kinship is 
ignored) are arbitrarily bracketed as ‘diffusionists’ together with 
Grabner, Schmidt, Elliot Smith, Wissler, Radin and Nordenskjald. 
Durkheim is called ‘fundamentally an evolutionist’ and, if Mr. Hays 
is aware that he wrote anything else save Les formes élémentaires de 
la wie religiewe, he gives no inkling of it in his text. In considering 
the study of marriage he devotes twice as much space to an obvious 
crank like Robert Hriffault as to Lévi-Strauss. Frobenius gets a 
chapter to himself so that we can be entertained by his ludicrous 
attempts to study Africans in the bars of Bremen or to pilfer sacred 
objects in Nigeria, Tylor's romantic excursion to Mexico also gets a 
whole chapter. Clearly omissions and abridgements are not entirely 
due to lack of space. | 

Mr. Hays is a humanist, who is nevertheless able to put himself in 
the anthropologist’s shoes, even when it comes to looking at his own 
society. The best part of his book is that which deals with the recent 
studies of American commiunitics. Indeed his vignettes of the 
societies Which anthropologists have studied are often good pieces of 
impressionist writing. He has made the attempt to tic in anthro- 
pological thinking with contemporary intellectual currents, but his 
understanding of the theory of social anthropology is unfortunately 
confined to a highly questionable cataloguing of anthropologists. 
Here it seems that he too is an evolutionist at heart, for he traces 
a steady development from evolutionism through diffusionism, 
sociology and functionalism to the culture-and-personality school. 
Not so much from ape to angel as from Morgan to Margarct Mead. 

D, MAYBURY-LEWIS 

Man's Way: A Preface to the Underst of Human 

I 9) Society. By Walter Goldschmidt, New York (Holt), 
Th 


ro49. Pp. 246. Price $2.90 
Man, it seems, has always been kindly and sensible. 

ough in some Pespects unduly conservative, he has taken 
advantage of ‘the natural tendency for the means of production to 
develop and improve’ (p. 106), and ‘has everywhere and at all 
times improved his condition by his own imagination’ (p. 111), 
The author scarcely mentions war, and never refers to such un- 
pleasant subjects as crime, human sacrifice and religious persecution. 
In the matter of social origins he manages to be a diffusionist and 
an anti-diffusionist at the same time. On p. 132 we are told that 
“The notion that a socicty, if left to itself, will evolve along paths 
similar to other societies involves false notions of evolutionary 
process, for in the final analysis social development is the product of 
interaction (his italics) between societies.” Yet on p. 136 we learn that 
‘elans and clanlike social units are a natural solution to the organiza- 
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tional problems at the middle levels of society, so that they tend to 
appear no matter what the historic background was." RAGLAN 


A History of Science: Hellenistic Science and Culture in the 
ar Last Three Centuries B.C. By George Sarton. 
13 Cambridec, Mass. (Harvard U.P.) (London agents: 

O.ULP.), 1999. Pp. xxvii, $54, 001 text figs. Price s03 34. 


This book, the ‘blurb* states, was ‘just finished" when its author 
died. My impression is that it had not received his final corrections, 
for there are not only occasional carclessnesses in the style but a 
multitude of small errors of detail, such as a writer of Sarton's 
calibre would presumably have put right before sending his work 
to the printer, These errors are mostly in the parts dealing with 
literature, for Sarton's conception of science imcluded, very properly, 
historiography, philology, even art, and he makes excursions into 
activities (such as epic poctry) which can hardly come under the 
most generous definition of science. But he was himself primarily 
a scientist with humanistic interests, a laudable type which is all 
too rare in ourday, and so spoke with less authority and knowledge of, 
for instance, Vergil than of Archimedes or Hipparchos. 

The great merit of the book, which continues his carlier work, 
Al History of Science through the Golden Age of Greece (ame publisher, 
1952), 18 its vivid and lucid treatment of department after department 
of intellectual activiry within the chronological limits stated im the 
title. No specialist knowledge on the reader's part is called for, only 
sympathetic interest in those who try to advance learning in any 
form, more especially mathematics and the exact saences. A valuable 
feature is the account given of the means by which knowledge of 
these ancient activities reached the modern world; many of the 


illustrations are good reproductions of title pages of editiones 
principes of the relevant texts. No exhaustive analysis or detailed 
criticism can be attempted here. H. J. ROSE 


Il Dualismo religioso: Saggio storico ed etnologico. By L'go 


di Storia delle Religioni, By Ugo Bianchi. Rome 
(Studium), 1958. Pp. 150. Price 300 lire 

The necessary brevity of this review ought not to mislead any- 
onc into thinking that the works in question are negligible. 
They are the productions of a learned, thoughtful and acute student 
of the history of religion, and contain much that is of value to any- 
one interested in the subject. 

By dualism the author means any religion, mythology or ideology 
which supposes the existence of a being or beings malignant by 
nature, and therefore opposed to the beneficent deity or deities 
(usually the former, and regularly a Creator) postulated in these 
systems. The classical land of dualism is of course ancient Persia 
with its eternal opposition of Ahura Mazda and Ahriman; but 
Bianchi, after a survey extending from castern Europe eastwards as 
far as the Iroquois and Algonkins of North America, makes it clear 
that dualism exists in places where the influence of Zoroastrianism 
or any like system belonging toa high culture cannot with any verisi- 
muilitude be postulated; in one form or another it is found, indepen- 
dently it would seem, though interferences between one such 
religion and another are frequent enough, throughout the wide 
region which he has examined. The investigation involves the brief 
telling of a number of remarkable myths of the beginnings of things, 
with other material, always fully documented, worthy of further 
examination and handily arranged. 

‘shorter work is essentially an examination of the various 
ways in Which religions have been and are being classified since the 
days of E. B. Tylor, together with some consideration of the 
theories of their origin, from animism on. It is close packed with 
information and criticism enough to have filled a much bulkier 
book, H. J. ROSE 


Orto y Ocaso del Feminismo. By C. Colmeiro-Laforet, Vigo 
I rs (Fare de Vigo), 1956. Pp. 283 | 


This is divided into three parts, together with 

an introduction and an appendix. The author explains 

in the introduction that his aim is to indicate ‘some of the ways 
which can be pursued in the study of the important social pheno- 
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menon of feminism,’ dealing especially with the "biological factors.’ 
In fact Mr. Colmeiro-Laforet tackles the problem ab ove and sets 
before ws in the first chapter, woman's condition in the ‘primitive 
hordes." Several pages fallow to discuss the obsolete problem of the 
matriarchate—a chapter without any originality—; he then goes on 
to consider the different points of view of the Marxist and psycho- 
analyst theorists on the social life of primitive people. 

After these considerations on an archxological basis, a historical 
sketch follows in which there are treated the atmosphere in which 
feminism germinated, the feminist aspirations, and the personality 
of the leaders (Wollstonecraft, G. Eliot, G. Sand), taking always as 
the basis of discussion British society from the times of the industrial 
revolution. 

The third part secms to be the most worthy of attention in the 
book and in this the author, asa gynaxcologist, is in a field which 
fits better with his specialization. Basing himself on purely biological 
arguments he sets forth the fragility and vulnerability of the mascu- 
line sex, in the face of the many stimuli in the presence of which 
the feminine sex has a considerably greater resistance (this chapter 
is entitled: ‘The Strength of the So-called Weaker Sex"). On the 
other hand, if we bear in mind that women benefit more from 
medicine than men, it seems reasonable—the author says—to foretell 
that the disproportion between the number of men and of women 
will gradually increase in any civilized society. This brings us on to 
the suggestion that ‘the progressive feminization to which all the 
civilized countries seem to be inexorably condemned, may be con- 
sidered a3 a consequence of their progress’ (p. 199). 

The last 30 pages are devoted to an inquiry about the principal 
motives for the restlessness and anxiety of the woman. Her condition 
in the patriarchal society is evidently unjust. The patterns which 
have regulated her behaviour, primarily designed to make evident 
her condition of woman, are not useful when she is obliged to work. 
A job requires, in addition to some knowledge to perform it, several 
qualities such as resolution, a sense of reality and of responsibiliry, 
steadiness, lack of sentiment and so forth, and all these in an age in 
which her interest is chiefly governed by the desire of calling man's 
attention to herself and by the narcissistic tendency to preoccupy 
herself with her a nce, ber clothes, cte. 

The appendix, hich has the promising tithe of "On the Condition 
of the Spanish Woman," does not from a sociological point of view 
come up to our expectations. In Spain, he says, the question is 
influenced by three factors. The first circumstance to be taken into 
account is the slow socio-cconomic evolution of the country, which 
means that the problem of feminism was not a real issue till very 
recent times. The second ix the influence of Christianity on the 
society and the third is the Spanish civil legislation which considers 
woman inferior to man. 

[t as worth saying that there is, at the end of every chapter, a 
large and critical bibliography of the books used by the author. 
The bibliographical apparatus is really extensive, especially if we 
bear in mind that many of the books are not accessible to Spanish 
readers. This provides the Spanish reader not specialized in the 
primitive, historical or biological aspects of feminism with a good 
list of bibliographical references and a sound orientation on the 
content of the books quoted. 

From a socio-anthropological point of view it is difficult to gather 
any clear idea of what would be for Mr. Colmeiro-Laforet the 
characteristics of feminism, derived from purely social factors. 
But it is clear that this book (which has several dozen misprints) 
has not been written from this point of view. 

CARMELO LISON-TOLOSANA 


Reasons and Faiths. By Ninian Smart, London (Routledge & Kegan 
I 6 Paul), 1958. Pp. 211. Price got $3. 


Mr. Smart has been trained in the philosophical 

school of linguistic analysis; and in this book, an 

addition to ‘The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method," he carries this particular kind of investiga- 
tion into the field of religious discourse. This was a useful task to 
undertake, though on the whole Mr, Smart's essay is disappointing. 
It is mot an casy book to read, not only because of the abstract 
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nature of much of its contents but also pase of its ugly literary 
style and home-made jargon—a defect by no means uncommon 
among writers of this kind. The description which the author himself 
gives to his exercise, *bludgeon-like analysis,” is apt. In a few laces 
it verges on unintelligibiliry: one suspects that better proof-reading 
might have removed a few of the difficulties. | 

Despite a certain amount of apologetic humbug about not 
offending the reader's faith and despite the inconclusiveness of the 
investigation in the end, Mr. Smart has by reference to Upanishadic, 
Buddhist and other non-Christian, as well as better-known Christian, 
statements at least suggested subjects for fuller consideration. So 
much religious language is churned out in the pulpit and the press 
that it is wise to force preachers and writers to think more critically 
about what they are saying. Yet ironically enough this book 

-minds us that religion is not merely a matter of verbal propositions 
but also a matter of ience and activity. It also emphasizes 
how important it is that philosophers, many of whom are again 
taking religion seriously, should consult with theologians: both 
will have much to learn. ae : 

Mr. Smart has made a valiant effort to study religious discourse 
from a constructive analytical standpoint; but there is something 
unsatisfactory in his refusal to go further and attempt to establish 
or refute the truth of se i 2 Sera tre oc am. 2 a 
is too much to expect of Brinsh philoso In its present moc. 
sie : ™ D. W. GUNDRY 


Reader in Comparative Religion. Compiled by W. A. Lessa and 
I E, 2. Vogt. Evanston (Row, Peterson), 1958. Pp. $93. 


Price $7.25 

Dr. ‘pel who is associate professor of anthropology 
in the University of California, and Dr. Vogt, who holds a similar 
chair at Harvard University, present us with an extensive anthology. 
Yet despite the title, it is not so much a textbook of ‘comparative 
religion," as that term is generally understood in Europe, as a text- 
book of * primitive religion.” There is only a little here on the great 
living faiths, whether monotheistic or monustic. 

The introduction is negligible; but the awe from over 
60 authors, are grouped under the following headings: the origin 
and development oft igion; the function of religion in human 
society; myth and ritual; mana and taboo; totemism; magic, 
witchcraft and divination; the magical treatment of illness; death, 
ghosts and ancestor-worship; shamans and priests; dynamics 
(meaning, presumably, factors effecting change) in religion; an 
portraits (sketches of various kinds) of religion. The index is in- 
adequate. 

Most of the great nineteenth-and-twenticth-century names are 
here, as well as some of the less great; and short biographies are 
appended, together with a varied bibliography. There are obvious 
omissions, ¢g. Max Miiller, Spencer, Westermarck, Levy Bruhl, 
to say nothing of numerous contemporary authorities; and, since 
Freud is included, why not Jung? As the book is intended for students 
in the U.S.A., there is a p tance of quotations from scholars 
in that country; and these are mainly concentrated on primitive 
religion. It would be interesting to see how Britsh, French, German 
or Scandinavian scholars would: dittes. 16, thiele- mice oh. meet 
for such an anthology of the comparative study of religion. 

Nevertheless, if books condensing books are necessary, this 
and, despite what the individual critic may consider to be the 
defects oF this kind of compilation, the selection is a useful one. 

D. W. GUNDRY 


mometry, Vol. Il. Edited by E. T. Hall. Bull. Research Lab. 

for Archaeol, and Hist. of Art, Oxford, 1949. Pp. ii, 81. 
1S. caeen of th 
TR This bulletin is the work-in-progress report of the 
Oxford Buesearch Laboratory for Archrology. As was pointed out 
in the first volume, this is not intended to by-pass the more normal 


Nos. 18-21 


media of publication, but is offered rather as a statement of the work 
being done by the Laborato 

In this issue a fairly large proportion of the papers deal in general 
terms with the application of various branches of the natural 
scICTICes TO eas ical materials, Two papers by Dr. Hall give 
an admirably clear account for the non-scentist of ar methods 
currently used, with some very useful data relating to the limitations 
and cost of chemical and physical analyses. A further group of three 
papers describes the working a as a survey instrument of the proton 
magnetometer so successfully pioneered by Dr. Aitken. 

Three groups of papers deel wit with analytical data. Early Greek 
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silver coins were examined with the aim of showing the source 
of the silver. While this has largely failed, the analyses do show 
an attempt to regulate the metallic standard of the coins. Romano- 
British mortaria were similarly examined to test if the products 
of different potters varied significantly. Those from Colchester 
showed a considerably higher calcium content than those from a 
further ten sites. A group of Romano-British terra-cotta slab 
moulds proved on analysis to have been used for casting various 
alloys, iefly bronze, copper-silver and silver-gold, unquestionably 


as coin blanks, | 
H. W. M. HODGES 
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Children of the Kibbutz. By Melford E. Spiro. Cambridge, Macs. The Exiled oo the Redeemed: The 5 


(Harvard U.P.) (London agents: O.ULP.), 1958. Pp. xix, 
19 goo. Price so 4 
The agricultural collectives of Isracl, known as 

*Kibbutzim,” have stimulated considerable interest amongst social 
scientists. The eee features of their social structure and 
organization are: communal ownership of property; circulation of 
certain roles of authority; a system of x ate houses for age 
groups of children. The latter, instead of ing with their parents, 
live together in dormitories from infancy to marriage, cach age 
group moving through a serics of stages together. The infants’ 

homes are administered by women specialists, while those of the 
older children are supervised by men also. The children visit their 
parents daily, and infants are partly tended by their mothers. 

This system was mitially devieed to free the women from the 
“shackles of bourgeois family responubilicy’, but it was also believed 
that the ill effects of parental influence, like the CEdipus complex and 
neurosis, would be thereby eliminated. 

Professor Spiro, author of a popular and more general account of 
kibbutz lite (Kiktwtz, Venture in Utopia), has now published his more 
detailed analysis of the system of socialization; his book is based on 
a year's ficld work in one community, in which he was assisted by 
his wife. He rightly secs these institutions as a device for creating 
and maintaining collectivist sentiments and ideology, for forging 
communal-wide tics, for linking the community to the kibbutz 
movement, and for teaching responsiveness to the authority of 
peer-group opinion. He also analyses the conflicts and compromises 
—both with d to structure and to ideology and values— 
engendered by the system. On the whole, however, he pays more 
attention to psychological mechanisms, providing ‘quantitative 
data’ on the acceptance of norms, expression of aggression, etc. 
The book abounds in clinical observations of the behaviour of 
young people; an interesting aspect of the technique is the use of 
the observer(s) as parent or authority surrogates. 

To the sociologist the book 1s of interest in providing a description 
of the various stages of education, the institutional form of sociali- 
zation and the content of what is taught. Of fundamental interest 
to the “psychologically oriented anthropologist’—are there any 
left in the United Kingdom ?—is Professor Spiro’s analysis of two 
key questions: the degree and forms of affectivity in interpersonal 
behaviour; the structure of the CEdipus complex. Regarding t on 
first question, he rightly strestes the difference between the ki 
*Sabra" and children; while the former may exhibit 2 a 
repression ot affect, the latter tend to Jack strong affect. To the 
second question, he proposes an interestin solution: the female 
parent and. surrogate combine, for the infant, ‘nurturance’ 
with *punitiveness’; the male parent is solely ‘nurturant." ‘Thus one 
would expect a “passive” male identification on the part of boys. 
The author, unhappily, adduces little convincing evidence in favour 
of his prognosis. 

In fact, many of his interpretations on the decper personality 
level suffer from the same lack of rigorous testing, though Professor 
Spiro se most adept at su g hypotheses. His next volume, 
giving the evidence of psy iological tests, may fll this gap, though 
tam doubtful. But conndering the brevity of his stay in the com- 
munity, the author has attained a masterful insight into its workings 
and into the character of its members. How valid is it? 

PERCY 5. COHEN 
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trange Jewish *Tribes* 

of the Orient. By Itzhak ben Zvi (translated from 

2G) Hebrew by Isaac A. Abbady). London (Valentine, Mitchell), 
1958, Pp, xiv, 334. Price £1 os. 

The author is the present President of the State of Isracl, noted 
for y interest in Jewish culture and society, and the 
cultures of the Near East. The book, an attempted survey of certain 
‘exotic’ Jewish groups, is inspired throughout by the tone of its 
title; but unfortunately, this is lithe: reason to recommend & to 
anthropologists. It contains sections on Jewish ethnic groups in 
comtemporary Muslim societies of areas, on quasi- or crypto- 
Jewish sects and states (contemporary and historical), and on 
apostates who retained some element of group identity following 
on forced conversion to Islam, 

The writer tries to encompass $0 wide a field in litthe more than 
300 pages that it is not ; g that cach group is dealt with in 
cursory and arbitrary fashion. ay most cases the reader is treated to 
little more than a bare historical account of the supposed origin of 
cach group, evidence of its persistence over a period of time, and 
one or two features—not necessarily the mos Interesting ones— 
of its culture. But there is no uniformity in the treatment: eg. we 
are told more about the social structure of the Caucasian Jews than 
of the Jews of Kurdistan, Morocco and Yemen. This is all the more 
ttrange in view of the relative paucity of sources in the first case. 
The author bases his account of the former on that of a Sovict 
ethnographer whose attention was but flectingly diverted from his 
search for bigger game, while ignormg the altogether richer 
material collected by Jewish and other scholars on the social and 
cultural life of the Jews of Yemen, Morocco, ete. Now little of this 
latter material is available to the general or even Hebrew-reading 
public, yet Mr. ben 4vi misses an opportunity to present some of it. 
Instead, the chapters devoted to these ethmic groups contain few 
cthnographical facts of a reliable quality. 

The sincerity of purpose of the author is undoubted; burt this 
does littl to enrich his material or insight; his analysis of the 
social and cultural context in which Jewish minorities survived in 
the Muslim world is vitiated by strong emotional involvement, 
thus (p. 45): "Jews in Kurdistan were no better than slaves to the . 

(Bees) even though occasionally some of the Begs protected a few 
f them against the depredations of other Begs” Ir was the very 
rivalry between heads of lineages or clans which may have enabled 
the Jews to survive, since sovercignty over a clan area implied the 
“protection” of non-Muslim subjects—provided that they were not 
pagans—as against other chiefs; yet the author is prevented from 
erasping such facts by his primary concern for Jewish dignity, and 
his horror of the ‘oppressor. 

The book contains 46 photographs illustrating Jewish ‘ethnic 
types’; almost all of these are to be found in one or other of the many 
st em accounts sgigesna dlerenies into Israel. In fact this book might 
well be co a companion volume to those accounts. 

PERCY 5. COHEN 


Kurds, Turks and Arabs. By C. |. Edmonds, London (O.U_P.), 
, 197. Pp. xtti, 457. Price 2 25. 

2I Detailed and recent information from the Middle 

~ East ts always to be welcomed. Mr. Edmonds here 

gives us plenty on north-east Iraq, together with an account, some- 

times highly personal—the book might perhaps better be called 
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‘Kurds, Kurds and Edmonds’—of the British conquest and admuis- 
tration of these areas from the end of the First World War up to 
1926, when the Mosul area was allocated to Iraq by the League of 
Nations (Commission. 

Mr. Edmonds begins with Kurdish myth and history, and lists, 
with useful comments, books by and some other travellers 
in this area. He describes the geography and ethnology with a 
thoroughness at times almost tedious, comments on antiquities, 
spots a good site for a hill station, relates the names of his pilots, 
commends Middle East servants and discusses British policy, Iraq 
politics and international history. It is clear that, confident in the 
moral rightness of the British and their cause, he greatly enjoyed 
his years of authority in Kurdistan, and contributed himself no 
little to good government, law and order. But in spite of consider- 
able sympathy and political insight, he seems to assume that people 
can properly be expected to be pleased by and grateful for the good 
government which foreign conquerors have brought them. 

The book will be thoroughly useful to students of Kurdistan, of 
Irag and of British colonial rule. Like many of his contem- 
poraries, Mr, Edmonds is an excellent all-rounder—geography, 
ethnography, history, a y and, professionally, political 
administration—and the result is width of range at the cost of 
profundity, PAUL STIRLING 


An Anthropological Reconnaissance in West Pakistan, 1955. 


~ m By Henry Field. Paps. Peabody Mus, Archol. Ethnol., 
pie) Vol. Ll Cambridge, Mass (Harvard U.P), 1959. 
Pp, xii, 332, 144 text figs., @ maps. Price $9.75 

A great deal of information about Baluchistan and Bahawalpur 
has been gathered into this book. The geographical sonication 
is well described, and considerable data relating to physical anthro- 
pology are sct out in a serics of tables. Archxological and zoological 
specimens were collected, together with much information 
regarding history and cthnography. No fresh conclusions seem to 
emerge trom the anthropological statistics. All general observations 
regarding Brahui origins, their differences from the Baluchis and 
their Dravidian-style language are taken with little original comment 
from earlier writers. One of the objectives of this reconnaissance was 
to “fill in some of the known lacuna: in prehistory,’ It is fair to say 
that so far as thisreport is concerned this was not done. In this * bridge- 
over’ urea of Baluchistan, microlithic sites of mesolithic date and 
stone circles are of supreme importance. No mention is made of a 
stone circle recorded on the map near Turbar, and two circles 
between Panjgur and Nag were sighted but not examined nor 
recorded in detail. There is a brief account of a mesolithic cave site 
at Kapoto, but no illustrations or descriptions of the microliths 
found there. Figurines found at four sites are neither described nor 
illustrated, but are said to provide a link with the Harappa culture: 
but they must be of the Kulli culture and only remotely connected 
with the Indus valley. F. A. Khan's appendix on the pottery fails to 
recognize important sherds, Fig, 22,4 and fig. 26,4 and 6 are Togau 
ware, fig. 22,2, not described, is probably Nundata ware and fig, 
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Nos. 21-24 
probably Jhukar, fig. 30,2, 3 and 4 (the last showing centaurs, not 
stylized bulls) Rava (C H) ware, and fig. 33 painted and 
stam of the fourth to fifth centuries a.p. Nevertheless, 


the book 1 1s well produced and has much information for the physical 
logist, and the maps, especially those of the traverses in 

Baluchistan and Ba hawalpur, are of great value. 
D. H. GORDON 


Myths of the North-East Frontier of India. By Verrier Elwin. 


Shillong (North-East Frontier Agency), 1958. Pp. xxii, 
23 448. Price Rs. 10 | 

Dr. Verner Elwin, who is now Adviser for Tribal 
Affairs, North-East Frontier Agency, has collected these folk- 
tales—nearly 400 of them—with the aid of interpreters in an area 
in which a quite fantastic number of languages and dialects put it 
beyond the powers of any one individual to collect them all with- 
out such help. He includes ten short stories from Sir George Dulf- 
Sutherland-Dunbar’s “Abors and Galongs’ published more than 
40 years ago in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and a 
few from the much earlier reports of Neufville, Macgregor and 
Needham. 

In his introduction Dr. Elwin gives a ial and 
historical notice of the area and Oe in gor ip gro 
collected, The tales themselves are arranged not according to the 
tribes from which they were collected, but in sections: Part Once, 

"Heaven and Earth,’ deals with natural phenomena; Part Two with 
*Man and his History’; Part Three with ‘The Daily Life of Man"; 
and Part Four with “The World of. Animals." These parts are 
subdivided into chapters, cach of which has a few introductory 
pages. Finally there are a Glossary of Tribes (to which a map 
would have been a valuable addition), a Bibliography, a shore 
Word List, and an Index. 

The tales in general have very much the complexion that onc 
might expect from the area, including as they do various accounts 
of the origin of the universe, the heavenly bodies, eclipses, etc., of 
the flood, and the origins of the human race and of tigers, of the 
discovery of fire, of the ubiquitous trickster, of the Amazons, of 
animals helpful and ‘itersiian of a magic flute, of a drum that 
makes its hearers dance to their destru and so forth. Some 
motifs that one would to find are ; there is no 
account of a tower of Babel, though a story of this sort is found in 
the Naga Hills to the south ‘acid 3 m Suikkhim to the west; there are 
no storics of leopard-men, tiger-men, or lion-men, nor of the 
reptile messenger to teach men to be immortal by changing their 
skins, though the idea perhaps appears in a Wancho story of preedy 
immortals who lost the power of insect-like immortality as a 
punishment from the deity for cating too much of the world’s 
produce. There is a slip in the introduction to chapter ix, for it 
was not the left but the right breast that the Amazons cut off so as 
not to interfere with the bowstring when shooting. 

Readers who enjoy this woes of folktales can look forward 
to a second volume in which Dr. Elwin promises us a motif index 
to both volumes and much more of his valuable introductory 





26,3 and 9g Quetta ware. Pamted pottery from Bahawalpur, all material. The North-East Frontier Agency is to be congratulated 
lumped together as Harappan, includes fig. 28,1, 2 and 4, all on its publications, as well as Dr. Elwin. j. H. HUTTON 
EUROPE 


Koltan- ja kuolanlapin sanakirja (Wirterbuch des Kolta- 

| und Kolalappischen), Vols. I and I. By T. J. 

24 Ithonen. Lexica Soctetatizs Fenno-Upricae XW. Helsinki, 
1958. Pp. xliv, 1236. Price 6000 Froik. 

It is a cause for great rejoicing among all who are occupied with 
the study of the Lapp language and its dialects that Dr. T.1L. Itkonen's 
magnificent dictionary of the Skolt and Kola Lapp dialects, alse 
called the Russian Lapp dialects, has now appeared in print. As to 
the ttle of the work, if may be pointed out in passing that the 
denomination *Kolta’ used in the German title is a hybrid form that 


is not to be recommended, The Finnish ‘koltta’ is a Fennicized form 
of the Scandinavian *skolf,’ which is the form that is to be preferred 
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a8 an international term. If however the word is to be Fennicized 

when, ¢g., the German or English language is used, then 
why not do so fully and give it the shape it has in Finnish in the 
nominative singular, viz. *koltta’ ? 

Hitherto the only dictionary of East Lapp has been the Warterbuch 
der Kale ee Dialekte by Arvid Genetz (1891), which is 
comparatively small and does not include the Skolt dialects. After 
the appearance of T. I. Itkonen’s dicti only Inari Lapp 


among the East Lapp dialects still awaits its dictionary, and it is 


to be hoped that our industrious Finland 
ail this tranit toes aerate wal eran 


By far the major part of the abundant material presented in 


Nos. 24-26 


the dictionary has been collected in the field by the author himself, 
but it is to be noted with gratitude that he has also included the 
material available m earlier eck of different kinds, many of them 
difficult to get nowadays, so that the book has become a thesaurus 
comprising the entire lexicological material available for the Skolt 
and Kola Lapp dialects. It is true that in a few instances [ have 
happened to come across an item in some earlier source which has 
not been recorded here, but these omissions are evidently purely 
accidental and of no great importatice. 

The material is rich, comprising inflectional forms of the words 
as well as a lot of compounds and syntactic examples. It is presented 
throughout in the transcription used by the | s (ie. in most 
cases the author himself), and this transcription ts generally highly 
com with a lot of diacritical marks, which must necessarily 
make the use of the dictionary rather difficult to those who are not 
well acquainted with the Lapp language and the Fenno-Ugric 
ba of phonetic notation, It would have been a great help 

y to students of ethnology, religion, folklore, ctc,, if the 
words had been given in a simplified, preferably a phonemic 
fearacrintion To do so is of cours no casy task, ise the ite 
several different dialects are involved, but one sapera the rith- 
word transcription on one dialect (in this case e.g. that 
which in most cases is the one in which the ttle dikes of the 
dictionary are given). 

(mn the other hand, the use of the dictionary is facilitated by the 
indices in Vol. Il, which give alphabetical lists of the Norwegian 
(North) Lapp words corresponding to the words of the dictionary, 
and of the Finnish and German translations, with references to 
the page and column where the word in question is to be found. 
The Norwegian Lapp words are inserted in brackets at the end of 
the word articles. The Lapp words are translated into both Finnish 
and German. ‘There 1s aaa t in Vol, [lan appendix with additions and 
improvements as well as a comprehensive list of geographical and 
another of personal nanves, 

This dictionary constitutes yet another step towards the fulfil- 
ment of the splendid and rapidly advancing programme set up 
in Finland for the publication of materials for the study of the 
Uralic languages, and it makes all scholars in this field highly 
indebted to the author and to the Fenno-Ugnic Society, 

BO WICKMAN 


Stillen. By Erost Manker. Nordiska Museet, 


Lapparnas sre 

te Cappoaies XU, Uppsala, 1957. Pp. 462 (incl. 

25 116 pp. plates), 68 text fies, English aunmary, Price 
100 Sur. Crs. 

‘The Holy Places of the Lapps’ is based on a Fenno-Scandian 
inventory of 407 places, including ‘not only offer-sites, but all 

laces where actual discoveries, local traditions or place names 
indicate some religious association.” No less than 149 of these are 
on mountains or hills and 108 are associated with lakes. Most of the 
actual objects that were worshipped were unformed by hand. It 
is probable that the power of the holy places has been associated 
with the general protection of, and activity within, the surrounding 
areas, large or small. And of course ‘area’ was fand is) included in 
the concept of the social unit, sii’dd, 

The book is an excellent survey of what is known, mostly from 
the interpretation of finds. Lexical, historical and court-case data 
and the comments of the historians of Lappish religion appear 
in extertse Wherever relevant to the documentary task. “The Termi- 
nology of the Cultic Sites,’“The Occurrence of the Cultic Places,’ 
‘The Worshipped O * “Sacrificial Material’ and ‘The Sacri- 
aanary a are the titles of the chapters reproduced in the English 

by Dr. lan Whitaker and Major Norman Smith. A 
speci sy siatcn of nearly 200 pages (in Swedish only) deals with the 
investigations carried out on the §07 sites. 

There is one serious blemish. The answers to a questionnaire sent 
out to individual Lapps are included as a separate chapter (in Swedish 
only). As an extension of the ethnographical documentation of 
describable ‘facts’ this is perhaps methodologically permissible. 
However, when the questions (Nos. 40ff.) are directed to the 
hata OF. tiie hoky: places and tbete serine), powers Serprocodurs 
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is indefensible. Any surviving Lappish consciousness of the holy 
places, which is at any rate but marginal and incidental, has been 
driven ‘underground,’ not to be dug up with the help of a question- 
naire simply. It is surely ly those individuals in whom the 
conscimusness of the holy places i is gga sib who are least likely 
to “answer a questionnaire in any sense. As it is the patent 
contradictions and Christian rationalizations of the answers render 
them practically useless. Not that Dr. Manker attempts to make 
use of them; yet by including the answers in this book he is pre- 
sumably classifying them as legitimate marerial, 

Otherwise the volume is strictly em and systematic. 
Indeed, haagee in all of Dr, Manker’s scientific work is the in- 
sistence that the understanding of a phenomenon is to be reached 
only through interdependent investigations at different levels, that 
his treatment is at one level only, and that his material is at the 
disposition of others. Certainly if the definitive work on the structure 
of Lappish ong and cosmological ideas and practices is ever 
to be written, ~ Macker's ecniribaciona ill “asake the) tee 
immeasurably Bot ROBERT PAINE 


Nerre Fjand. By Gudnund Hatt. Arkwologisk—lunsthistoriske 

Skrifter af det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selakab, 

26 Vol. 1, No, 2. Copenhagen, 1957. Pp. 382, 21 plates, 
344 text figs, | 

This is the full account of a site first published by the author in 
1940. It isa monument to the el ei nS of Danish excavation, 
but prolix and tiresome to Its language is the familiar Scandi- 
navian English: boring, occasionally baffling, but never actually 
misleading, 

Norre Fjand lies on the north-west coast of Jutland and is one 
of the more than four score settlement sites known m Denmark 
of the Late Celtic and Roman Iron Ages. The remains of ¢§ houses 
were meticulously excavated. Prior occupation 1s attested by the 
presence below a number of the houses of ard-ploughed fields 
separated by baulks. Two periods are prominent in the surviving 
material—the first century p.c. and the second century a.p, There 1s 
cvery reason to suppose this an accident of the evidence and to 
regard the lite of the site as continuous throughout the intervening 
years, interrupted only by accidental fires. 

Farming activities are represented by finds of carbonized prains 
(which Helbaeck as subhihinng separately) and the familiar con- 
junction of shippon and dwelling in a single longhouse; though 
in Narre Fjand this is a rare and the apparent existence at 
any one time of only one such house suggests an equation between 
wealth and cattle-owning, as it is certain that the site comprises 
more than a single farming unit and was a small village, not a 
large farmstead, 

Norre Fiand has also produced evidence mm the form of sinkers 
trom flounder nets to show that, as in modern times, fishing in 
the adjacent Nissum Fjord was economically important. Holger 
Rasmussen subscribes a chapter on the traditional fishing methods 
of the Fjord, though there ts in fact only a single point of contact 
with known Iron Age practice. 

Nerre Fjand does not add materially to the evidence for the 
construction of the north European Iron Age house, which has 
recently been fully discussed (Ole Klindt-Jensen, Bornholm i 
Folkvandringstiden, 1997, pp. 17-43; Marten Seenberger (cd.), 
Vallhager, 1955, Vol. Il, pp. 999-1052), but it contributes some 
interesting details. The surviving door of house III, 1, demonstates 
that carpentry of a sophisticated character can be assumed, Standards 
of comfort, moreover, are not low: the walls of house I) were 
nisulated with straw, Me | 

Gudmund Hatt has been indefatigable over a quarter of a century 
in excavating such sites in Denmark. One could wish that the 
rehnement of his excavation technique could be matched in 
presentation. The descriptions are rather disorderly; none of the 
excellent photographs has any kind of scale, save accidental in- 
clusions; and the conventions generally held useful in the presen- 
tation of pottery are not to be found here. There is no index. 

JOHN EAMES 
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TIKOPIA WOODWORKING ORNAMENT * 


by 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND FIRTH, F.B.A. 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


27 In the course of sociological work in Tikopia 

in 1928-29 and 1952, | made some observations 
on the type of ornamentation used by the Tikopia in 
their woodwork, In particular, I recorded some of the 
designs used by the Tikopia for the decoration of their 
houses and their canoes. 

I did not go far into the xsthetic problems involved, 
partly for lack of time and partly because the Tikopia 
attitude towards them lacked sophistication. Tikopia 
ormament in general was characterized by its simplicity. 
Their attitude towards the interpretation of this ornament, 
and the conditions in which it was created, was unen- 
quiring and almost casual. This simplicity did not seem to 
be just a reversion from the complexity of their ceremonial 
and ritual life, because some aie Oceanic communities 
managed to have such institutional complexity and at 
the same time engage in highly developed art workman- 
ship. On the other hand, the Tikopia simplicity of orna- 
ment did not appear to be due just to poverty of technical 
skill and invention. A model of the sacred bird symbol 
(manu ftapu) with associated waders of curlew type (sec 
below) was simple in form, but showed competence and 
taste in balance and arrangement of design. It did seem, 
however, as if the Tikopia displayed little xsthetic imagi- 
nation in the plastic arts. Not only were forms simple 
in themselves, but also there appeared to be little tendency 
to experiment with them beyond conventional recognized 
limits. Moreover, the standards of wxsthetic judgment 
were not very high. The Tikopia were content to recognize 
a piece of ornament as conforming to a traditional pattern 
and were not much interested in whether this pattern 
had been finely executed or only roughly so. 

It seemed to me that there was not much search for 
variation in design and not much pressure to imaginative 
invention in the field of plastic ornament. I do not know 
what the underlying reasons for this may be. It certainly 
did seem that strong traditionally accepted modes of 
expression helped to inhibit wsthetic judgment and 
elaboration in this sphere, because in another wxsthetic field 
—that of poetry and song—there appeared to be quite 
extensive opportunity for ranging imagination and 
invention. 

The simplest mode of decoration in woodworking in 
Tikopia was a series of incised parallel straight lines. 
Another simple mode was a series of incised triangles in 
low relief. These occurred (usually in combination with a 
pair of straight lines) on betel mortars, on dance bats, on 
wooden bowls. (Examples are given in Plates Ca, Da; 
fig. 1 also shows such ornamentation on house posts of a 
traditional Tikopia temple, that of Marinoa, in 1910.) 
Sometimes again the design was picked out in white by lime 

* With Plates C and D and three text figures 
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(or less frequently in black by charcoal) which was rubbed 
into the imterstices of the carving (see Plates Cd, Db). 
What may be regarded technologically as a development 
of the notched triangles are sets of small quadrilateral 
pyramids in high relict. These oceurred on bow and stern 
covers of canoes, on turmeric-baking cylinders, on sacred 
adze handles." Very often these triangles or small pyramids 
were set simply in a straight line, but sometimes iy were 
arranged in double lines or in combination with other 
motifs to create a more elaborate pattern. | | 

Different types of ornament might be applied to the 
same type of object. Two contrasted examples of this are 
seen in the illustrations of large round wooden bowls used 
for the manufacture of coconut cream. Both these were 
collected by me in 1929. The older one used for decoration 
a simple band of triangles in low relief at the top of four 
panels made by vertical ribs. The second bowl, a new one 
made from hard Calophyllum wood by Pa Rangifuri while 
I was on the island and presented to me, had the same 
basic elements. But in this case the cut-out elements of the 
triangles were alternately marked in lime and in charcoal, 
and the ribs were cut out in high relief and worked into 
lines of pyramids. In addition, fish and other designs 
similar to those used in tattooing (MAN, 1936, 236) were 
added on the surface of the bowl in charcoal. This could 
be done effectively since the fresh surface of the wood, as 
yet unaffected by oil, provided a good background. A 
similar method of combining triangles in low relief with 
lines of pyramids was sometimes used for turmeric-baking 
cylinders. {A fine old example collected from Pa Motuata 
in 19§2 is illustrated in Plate Ce.) Another combination of 
patterned triangles was with spaced sets of angled lines. 
Such designs were used at times on house posts, two 
examples being given in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Designs of a naturalistic order were not very common 
in Tikopia. Occasionally the outline of a fish might be 
carved on a house post. One was on a side post of the house 
Marinoa in 1910, and recorded by Rev. Ne Durrad 
(Fig. 1, right). Fig. 2a, from a photograph, illustrates a 
fish design on the side post of a house Oliki in 19§2. The 
house was old, but this j st had been newly 
cut. The form of the fish was very like that of a shark, 
though I have no note to this effect and I think that the 
Tikopia present identified it only as a fish. In 1928, I 
recorded crude fish carved on the house and the 
ridgepole of the major temple of Kafika as well as some 
notched ornaments on various posts.3 

In some ways the most wxsthetically inte 


i i Le desi 
in Tikopia woodworking were the more elaborate oa 
occasionally incised on canoes. I have a record of only one 
set carved on the outer or starboard washstrake and stern 
cover of a sacred canoe of the Ariki Kafika, by name 
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Fig. I. HOUSEPOST ORNAMENTATION, TIKOPIA 
From drawings by W. [, Durrad, 1910 


Sapiniakau. This was repaired in 1929, and I had a good 
Seperay to note down the ornamentation (fig. 3). 
These figures were rather lightly cut and each only a few 
inches long. They had been incised by the younger 
members of the party who built the canoe some years 
previously, and some of the people present at the repair 
identified designs which they hie had cut. Although 
the vessel was dedicated to clan gods, no ritual significance 
attached to the designs. Most of them were without name 
and were simply termed fakarakei (ornament) or pani 
(decoration) only. The only representational elements were 
said to be those embodying lozenges. These were said 
to be ika tapu (literally, ‘sacred fish,’ but in fact this is 
regarded as simply a name for this kind of fish, which has 
no ritual associations at all). There seemed to be no 

articular reason why this species of fish was chosen as a 
dacchative element. The angled lines emerging from the 
lozenges, which might seem to represent fins or legs, were 
said to be ‘merely ornament’ and not part of the fish 
design. For example, in b the description was ‘something 
branched out, just ornament; the fish is inside.’ I stress this 
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Fic. 2. HOUSEPOST ORNAMENTS, TIKOPIA 
From Photographs by R. Firth, 1932. Originals c, 3 and 6 feet high. 


because it is very tempting to imagine, as I did at first, that 
most of these designs represent conventionalized millipedes 
ot centipedes, whereas to the Tikopia they did not convey 
this interpretation.+ 

A special case of woodworking omament where 
religious symbolism was involved occurred in some 
figures traditionally used to adorn the sacred temple of 
Rarofiroki in Uta. The main two figures were known 
respectively as manu tapu and fofa. The former was also 
used as ornament on the major sacred canoe of the Anki 
Fangarere under whose agis the Rarofiroki temple also 
lay. The iofa figure was however used only on the Raro- 
firoki temple.s A manu sag figure of somewhat different 
design, formerly attached to a canoe and collected in 
1952, is shown in Plate Cd. 

In 1929, Pa Fenuatara sketched crudely for me the design 


Fic. 3. INCISED ORNAMENT ON CANOE HULL, TIKOPIA, 1929 
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of both manu tapu and iofa, and carved for me a representa- 
tion of the former, fanked by two turnstones (furi, Arenaria 
interpres) in naturalistic style, of which the manu tapu was 
said to be a conventionalization.6 When I returned to 
Tikopia in 1952, one of the first questions which Pa 
Fenuatara asked me was whether I still had his carving. 
(It had been lost in the war.) One of his sons, listening to 
the conversation, asked what it was which his father had 
given to me. The reply was, ‘That on the roof of what 
stands in Marae,’ ‘The turi,’ remarked the son, but to this 
Pa Fenuatara made no comment. Some months later he 
announced to me his intention to carve for me a model of 
the iofa, which I had understood earlier to be even more 
sacred than the manw tapu. (Later he also carved a similar 
model for my colleague Spillius.) He carved these models 
from Calophyllum wood, as he did the former one. He 
first roughed out the lines of the design in charcoal on the 
slab of wood, and then removed the centre material. At 
this stage it seemed to me that the work was assuming very 
much the shape of the manu tapu in its rough form, and I 
made a note to the effect that perhaps Pa Fenuatara had 
forgotten the design which he had formerly done for me. 
However, the finished result shown in Plate Ce was in fact 
different and much simpler. It did accord with the design 
which he sketched for me 23 years before. It is in effect 
the same basic design as the manu tapu, but the ‘wings’ are 
not freed at the tips from the base of the plinth, There is a 
structural, ‘enh not superficial, resemblance between 
them. 

Pa Fenuatara did the work slowly, taking many weeks 
over it, but he worked with care so that i should not 
split the timber. His main tool was the woodworking 
adze made of a plane iron mounted on a wooden hate 
When he had completed the adze work he rubbed the 
surface of the wood down smooth with coral stone and 
then finished it off by smearing it over with a vegetable 
, Even in 1952 the iofa was apparently still a sacred 
oe [ heard no general discussion of it and I had some 

ificulty in getting trom Pa Fenuatara its precise referent— 
which I did not get in 1929. He said about the manw tapu 
that it was an indicator ( fakamailonga) of two sacred canoes 
of the Ariki Fangarere, by name Tarifekau and Te Keo. 
‘But that," he said, pointing to the iofa model; ‘belongs 
only to Vakamanongi, which was pre-eminent among 
sacted canoes. I pressed him for further explanation, 
wanting to know whether the iofa represented a marine 
animal or a bird—I had some idea from Durrad’s data that 
it was a marine animal. When I asked him whether it went 
in sea or sky he said, “It goes above. We can see it in the 
skies.” Then he added, apparently inconsequentially, 
“When is our night for going to look at stars?’ Then it 
struck me what he meant. He was referring to the con- 
stellation Manu about which we had talked earlier in the 
conversation. When I asked him if this was the iofa he 
said, “Yes, he who is responsible for storms.’ When I 
asked what the name iofa was he said, ‘It refers to the afa 
are: but he added that the name was tofa, not 
ioafa. 
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I did not have an opportunity to pursue this subject 
further, but this identification of the symbol makes quite 
good sense. It represents a spiritual being resident im a 
constellation identified by the Tikopia, represented by 
three bright stars spaced across the sky, and likened to the 
arms of a person or the wings of a bird. “Manu,’ the name 
of the personified constellation, is also the generic name for 
‘animal,’ ‘bird.’ About this spirit being there was an 
elaborate myth, and he was regarded as responsible for 
the devastating hurricanes which from time to ume 
afflict Tikopia. Religious responsibility for death and 
disaster in pagan terms lay primarily with the Ariki 
Fangarere, whose premier god was regarded as having 
charge of such things and who was represented by the 
symbol from the sacred temple of Rarofiroki, Hence, it 
was appropriate that a symbol referring to hurricanes 
should stand upon the Sal os of the temple and that, 
together with its associated symbol, the turnstone im 
conventionalized form should appear upon the canoes of 


the Ariki gk asi A further reference was involved in 
the fact that the turnstone, a migrant wader, arrives over- 


head with curlew and associated birds at the onset of the 
monsoon season, which is the time when hurricanes may 
appear. It was only in these cases that Tikopia w 
working ornament appeared to have any significant sym- 
bolic value. : 

To sum up, Tikopia woodworking ornament is 
‘geometrical” in form, angular and consisting for the most 
part of very few clements. In its proportions the ornament 
usually bears a pleasing relation to the main body of the 
object decoraeed. Its symbolic value is low and it depends 
for its asthetic effect primarily on its simple space relations. 
With a few cmstanain exceptions, the ornament Is not 
highly socialized. Wood-carvers by profession are without 
any particular status, The owners of objects on which 
most carving has been expended usually include chiefs 
and other men of rank, but there is not an exclusive 
association between rank, wealth and fineness of ornament. 
In general, Tikopia traditional objects, both sacred and 
ae are valued for their own general form and their 
personal associations, not for the character and amount of 
omament applied to them.7 


Notes 

' See illustration in my ‘Ritual Adzes in Tikopia" in Anthro- 

polegy in the South Seas: Essays Presented to H. D. Skinner, edited 
y J. D. Freeman and W. R. Geddes, 1949. 

*See my Work of the Gods in Tikopia, pp. 350f. The pyramid 
and triangle designs were simply called ‘ornament’ (fakarabet). 
They were not regarded as having any ritual significance nor any 
naturalistic counterpart. 

3A set of four crude fish designs, very lightly cut—almost 
scratched—are on an ancestral club, *Fonofirt,” which I obtained in 
1929 from the family of Maniva. 

4 According to F. RK. Barton (J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XLVIII, 
1918, p. 28) the common Polynesian word for centipede is said 
to be veri. A Tikopia tattooing design termed peri, however, is 
said by the Tikopia to represent a marine annelid, The Tikopia 
word for centipede is morokau. For fish and other tattooing designs 
ace MAN, 1936, 236. 

§ The figure m position on the temple in 1oro is illustrated in 
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W. H.R. Rivers’: History of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, 
Vol. I, Plate XXIII. 

® Work of the Gods in Tikepia, pp. 212-214 and frontispiece. 

7T am indebted to the Australian National Research Council 
and to the Australian National University for facilities in my two 


expeditions to Tikopia, and to the Behavioral Sciences Division of 
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the Ford Foundation for facilities in the preparation of this article, 
Photographs have been prepared by the Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Sydney, and by Mr. D. Judd of the London 
School of Economics, sketches by Dr, E. RK. Leach, and by Miss §. 
Chantler of the London School of Economics—to all of whom | 
am indebted for their help. 
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28 Marcel Mauss and Lévi-Strauss both stressed 
. _the importance of gifts and prestations in 
human affairs. Mauss (1925) believed that entire cultural 
systems could be analysed in terms of the obligations 
between individuals and between groups. Lévi-Strauss 
(1949, p. 78) was more interested in the widespread use 
of women in reciprocal relations berween individuals and 
groups. He considered them the ‘most precious object’ 
of all coesnhodiiics exchanged. Moreover, he believed that 
the way in which they were used for this purpose in a 
articular culture could serve as a ‘useful guide, not only 
for the understanding of systems of kinship and marriage, 
but also for the understanding of the principles of class 
stratification and political organization’ (ibid, p, 83). 

In this essay? I shall describe and analyse the Pogsioure, 
an institution among the Mossi people of the western 
Sudan, which uses women (also called pogsioure): (1) to 
channel goods and services to the chiefs; (2) to establish 
or strengthen political bonds and benefactor-dependant 
relationships between the chiefs and their subjects; and 
(3) to incorporate strangers into the political and social 
structure of the districts. 

The pogsioure (pogo, diminutive of paga, means ‘woman’; 
and teak means ‘to give with the expectation of a 
profitable ia is one of several institutions supporting 
the rather complex political organization of the Mossi 
people. The Moro Naba, their supreme ruler, is assisted 
By a hierarchy of provincial, district and village chiefs, 
many of whom are linked to him by kinship and all of 
whom owe him allegiance and pay him homage and tribute. 
Mossi society is divided into ranking and stratified} noble, 
commoner and serf patriclans (formerly there was also 
a slave group). Most of the district chiefs are members of 
the royal clan. The village chicis may be commoners, but 
in most villages there are noble as well as commoner and 
serf lineages of the local clans. The lineages themselves are 
divided into minimal units known as habissi whose members 
have been related through the male line for about five 
generations. The babissi is the corporate unit in Mossi 
society, but all lineage and clan members have some 
rights and duties towards each other. | 

The Mossi live in polygynous extended-family units, 
Their dominant residence pattern is patrilocal, but young 
men often live “avunserilbcally. Marriage is only permitted 
between individuals without known common ancestry. 
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These marriages are arranged by elders belonging to 
unrelated babissi who are linked by bonds of ‘friendship.” 
These ‘marriage partners’ exchange goods and services 
in addition to giving each other women as wives. Each 
elder is expected to furnish a wife or wives for all the 
members of his babissi, but very often the elders hoard 
women instead of distributing them. The result is thar 
some of the younger men are left wifeless, and must wait 
until they are given wives or until they inherit the widows 
of lineage members. In the meanwhile they establish 
discreet sexual liaisons with unrelated married women, 
Some enterprising young men seck out the heads of 
babissi, and by working for them and by giving them gifts 
finally obtain wives. However, it is difficult for many 
young men to form such friendships because they have 
no women to give in return. Faced with the problem of 
having to await the elders’ pleasure to get wives, many 
young men provide goods and services to the district 
chict in the hope of being given pogsioure (wives), 

The Mossi declare quite explicitly that wives are among 
their most valuable possessions. Not only are women never 
divorced, but even if a man has a lazy or adulterous wife, 
he is advised to ‘close his eyes, stop his ears, close his 
mouth, and keep her.’ Women are valued for their domestic 
service and agricultural work, as well as for their fecundity. 
The Mossi believe that a man must have a helpmate, but 
more important still, they feel that a man without children 
has betrayed his ancestors by not leaving descendants who 
will continue to offer them sacrifices. These belicfs are 
intimately bound up with a man’s fear that if he has no 
heir, his compound may be broken down after his death. 

It is during the deliberations preceding an elder’s gift 
of a wife to his marriage partner that the Mossi clearly 
express their feelings about the importance of women. 
First of all, the elder recounts the numerous occasions on 
which his friend has rendered services to the babissi. He 
tells of those times when his friend helped them cultivate 
their fields, gave them presents, and brought animals to 
be sacrificed 65 the habissi’s ancestors. The elder then 
discusses in a facetious manner the type of gift which 
should be given to his friend in return. He suggests that 
he be given cowries, but later rejects this suggestion with 
the excuse that money is quickly spent. He then asks his 
listeners whether a shire wot i be a proper gift for a 
friend, but rejects this also on the grounds that a shirt 
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does not last long. The proposed gift of a silver bracelet 
fails to gain approval for the same reason. Finally, in 
seeming desperation, the elder suggests that the best gift 
for the hahissi’s friend would be ‘a little thing which will 
prepare him food to cat, and bring him water to drink.’ 
The elder declares that a wife is really the ideal gift with 
which to perpetuate friendship, ‘because people will 
never cease to exist on this earth.’ He then voices the hope 
that through the gift of this wife, the members of his 
babissi will also obtain wives. 

The Mossi district chief has control of a great many 
women whom he can give out as wives. He receives many 
young girls as gifts from fellow chiefs in the course of his 
ceremonial return from the capital following his in- 
stallation. When he arrives at the borders of his chiefdom, 
he also receives gifts of women from his subordinates, 
the village chiefs. Furthermore, he inherits the control 
of his father's pogsiowre, and the right to dispose of the 
daughters of seas (and formerly the daughters of slaves). 
In addition the new chief inherits official control of all 
the daughters of his lineage.2 He may marry some of 
the women whom he has been given or has inherited, but 
it cannot be assumed that he will automatically do so, Thus 
the chief’s women are not normally his wives. In some cases 
he gives some of these women to members of his lineage 
in falfilment of his obligation to provide wives for them. 
Usually, however, he gives most of them to his subjects 
as pogsioure. 3 

The district chief is at liberty to give out women as 
pogsiowre whenever he chooses. However, his usual practice 
is to hold, at three-year intervals, pogsioure ceremonies in 
the course of which wives are distributed to individuals 
who have helped cultivate his fields, who have offered 
him gifts, and who have performed for him other valuable 
services. Before the chief actually sets the date for the 
ceremony, he ascertains the number of unmarried girls 
in his own lineage (including his own daughters), the num- 
ber of daughters born to serf women, and the number 
of the first-born daughters of former pogsioure. This 
census extends to areas beyond his district, and some of 
his messengers are even sent as far as Ghana (Gold Coast) 
to find out whether former pogsioure living there have 
daughters who may be given out as wives. These girls 
are not necessarily brought back to the Upper Volta, 
but may be given to Mossi men residing in Ghana. In 
this way, the chief establishes both political and economic 
bonds with the wealthier men of the Ghana Mossi com- 
munities. When the census of all girls is completed, the 
chief announces the date of the pogsiowre ceremony and 
notifies those familics which ane Pe to receive wives. 
The emphasis on families is significant, for it shows the 
Mossi's concern for the corporateness of the habissi, and 
also their belief that a man cannot have a wife for himself 
as an individual; ultimately, she belongs to his lineage. 

The potential husbands and their relatives arrive at the 
chicf’s compound very early on the day appointed for the 
ceremony. Here they are greeted by the senior steward, 
the Baloum Naba, who welcomes them in the chicf’s 
name, and then informs the chief that they have arrived, 
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The chief then tells the Baloum Naba to instruct one of 
the families to ask for the daughter of such and such a 
man, in such and such a village, so that she may “fetch 
water for them. As soon thi message is transmitted, 
the persons to whom it is addressed shrick for joy and 
praise the chief. This sequenee is repeated until all the 
families have been gtven’ pogsiowre, but not necessarily 
those pogstowre which the chief had assigned to them. The 
Baloum Naba often follows his own jodie and assigns 
the older girls or young women to those men who have 
done most for their chief. In this way the most deserving 
men receive females of marriageable age. The men who 
have done less for the chief receive litte girls, and must 
either rear them in their own households or leave them in 
their father's compound. In the latter case, the husband 
must maintain ‘friendly’ relations with the bride's parents 
so that no difficulties may develop to hamper their mar- 
riages. The relatives of disrespectful and lazy pages or 
retainers are also invited to the pogsiowre ceremony, but 
instead. of the expected wife, the Baloum Naba offers 
them a bundle of straw with the words: “Here is your 
wife.’ When the last wife has been distributed, the people 
go into the courtyard and offer money, livestock, bundles 
of millet and jars of millet beer to the chief. Then they 
file out and go to the Tom-vardogo,4 a small circle of earth, 
and pe, dust on their heads as a sign of respect to their 
chief. The women of the chief's household then run up 
to them, and placing their hands over the heads of the 
new husbands, they shout praises to the chief. This rite 
marks the end of the pogsioure ceremony. The new husbands 
and their relatives then proceed to greet their brides’ 
relatives, taking with them the type of gifts which men 
owe their in-laws and which eae ha the two families 
are now joined in the total range of relationships normal 
to groups linked by marriage. 

The receipt of a pogsioure is only the high point in the 
patron-client or benefactor-dependant flastenhee between 
the chief and his followers, If the man who receives the 
pogsioure 1s a newcomer to the district, he immediately 
starts rendering services to the chief. The chicf’s old 
retainers or dependants continue to give him goods and 
services even after they have received pegstoure. Further- 
more, with few exceptions, these dependants are obli 
to return to the chief the first-born daughters of cs 
pogsioure wives to be used as future pogsioure. The only 
persons exempt from this obligation are Moslems. No 
Moslem—be he nobleman, commoner, or serf—who 
receives a pogsiowre from the chief is required later to 
return his daughter. The chief, as well as other Mossi, 
considers gifts of wives to Moslems as alms to God. 
Thus for him to take a pogsiowre from a Moslem would 
pecs as though he had given something to God with 
he expectation of getting it back. The Moslems are, 
nevertheless, RETIN like their pagan brothers, to provide 
goods and services to the chief Occasionally, the chief 
even asks his clients to send their first sons to serve as 
pages or servants in his household. These boys then 
remain with the chief until they are grown, and are then 
given pogsioure as their reward. But like their fathers, 
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they must also return their daughters as pogsiowre, and often 
their sons as pages, to continue the vel. 
‘The pogsioure is clearly a politico-cconomic device 
through which the Mossi district chief receives a perpetual 
flow of goods and services from his dependants. He gives 
out women, who are difficult to obtam, and receives in 
return not only goods and services, but also the daughters 
of these women to be given out in return for more goods 
and services. The use of women as tribute-producing 
mechanisms is not without its social aspects; nevertheless, 
social and kinship relations are of little interest to the 
litical authoriry. For example, the chief uses women 

m his own lineage in the pogsiowre system, but he does 
not differentiate between his eile relatives and other 
women, and makes no attempt to marry them into any 
particular status group. When he does give his female 
relatives to particular men, it is primarily because such 
men can give him valuable gifts and perform valuable 
service for the members of his lineage. 

The pogsioure does serve as a eacii to incorporate 
strangers into the socio-political system of the district. 
There are always strangers secking asylum in Mossi 
districts: men who have left their homes because of 
quarrels over inheritance; men who have been chased 
away by their relatives for such crimes as incest; and men 
who have had to leave because of accusations of thett or 
witchcraft. Fortunately for these exiles, the district chief 
is always anxious to increase the number of his subjects 
and to welcome strangers, as long as they promise to thaws 
and not to try to ‘spoil the district’ by any further mis- 
deeds. Moreover, if a stranger appears to be trustworthy, 
the chief gives him a pogstoure because, by definition, a 
Mossi man is deficient without a wife. It is through this 
wife that a stranger interacts with the other lineage groups 
im the district. He must fulfil those economic, social and 
ceremonial obligations incumbent upon him as “sister's 
husband’ or ‘daughter's husband.’ But one of his most 
significant obligations is to permit his eldest son tt the 
boy is not in the chief's household) to be reared by his 
local mother's patrilineage. In many cases, these bo 
never return to their fathers’ compounds; they often 
prefer to remain with their maternal relatives, who are 
usually more numerous and possess good land and many 
resources. Furthermore, when the stranger dies these 
sons never return to their father’s compound, but bring 
their mothers, their mother’s co-wives, and all of their 
younger siblings to live with them. This action often 
results in the sing of the stranger's line with his wife's 
patrilineage over a span of generations. 

The chief takes lithe personal interest in the social 
relations between the husbands of pogsiowre and the other 
persons or groups in his district. His relations with these 
men are mainly political, unless, of course, one of them 
happens to have received a pogsioure from his own lineage. 
The chief furnishes political protection to those strangers 
who are given pogsioure, but he remains neutral when 
social or legal problems concerning these men or their 
families are involved. For example, when in one district 
a young man was accused of abducting a pogsioure given 
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by the chief to another man, the chief took only judicial 


interest in the case. The complainants in the trial were 
the lineage from which the wife had been stolen, and the 
stolen woman's mother’s brother, who was acting as proxy 
for her dead father. In fact, the stolen wife was the ay ae 
of a pogsioure given by the chief to a stranger from 
another district. Most of the evidence indicated that the 
accused had connived at the woman's disappearance. The 
young man pleaded innocent to all charges of complicity 
m the affair, but the chief threatened to punish him if 
he did not ensure the woman's return. Three days after 
the trial, the woman was seized in another district and 
returned to her husband, The interesting point here is 
that not once during the trial did the chief allude to the 
fact that the stolen woman was also his pogsioure. Judicial 
integrity probably prevented him from being ‘a friend’ 
of the court, but he seemed unconcerned with the proba- 
bility that had the woman not returned, he would not 
have received her first daughter as pogsioure, One may 
speculate thar in such an eventuality, the chief would have 
had some step to protect his interest, but even this is not 
certain. It appears as though he wished to make a rather 
clear distinction between the social and political features 
of the pogsioure, even though such a distinction might have 
been impossible. 

The Mossi pogsioure seems to serve the same function 
as the wilimofu does for the Azande of East Central Africa, 
and the watanoni for the Lovedu of South Africa. In all 
three institutions women are used to establish economic, 
political and social relationships between the chicts and 
their subjects, and to incorporate strangers and captives 
into these societies, Women are used as exchange and 
tribute-producing mechanisms in these systems because, 
as Lévi-Strauss points out, they are often culturally defined 
as the most precious commodity in the relations between 
individuals or groups. But most important of all, the 
women in these systems are self-perpetuating, and ensure 
the rulers a constant How of ee, services and other 
forms of tribute. It is interesting to note that these in- 
stitutions are found in the more highly stratified and 
‘feudal’ African societies, where the need for tribute- 
producing mechanisms exists, but where apparently, the 
political systems have not yet fully evolved or borrowed 
specific institutions, Further work may lead to a greater 
understanding of the role of such institutions in the 
evolution and functioning of complex political systems. 


Notes 


! The field work on which this paper is based was conducted 
among the Mossi from November, 1955, to January, 1957, and 
was sponsored by the Ford Foundation’s African Studies Program. 

+ For the concept of ranking and stratification see Fried, 1957. 

3 Ie is against Mossi tradition for any person to take precedence 
over the man clected to be chief. Thus even a young man takes 
precedence over his elders when he is elected chief, and thereby 
controls al] the resources of the lineage. 

4 Moslems throw coins into the Tom-rardoge instead of putting 
dust on their heads. They then lift their arms in thanksgiving to 
the chief and sing praises to Allah for having given them wives. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Studies on the Occipital Bone in Africa: VI, The Relative 
9) 9 Usefulness of Pearson’s Occipital Index and 


the Occipital Chord-Are Index. By Phillip V- 
Tobias, Ph.D. M-B., B.Ch., Professor of Anatomy, 
University of the apbsaleneirieen samen 5 With two tables 

The need for an agreed list of measurements to be employed in 
studies on human subjects, both living and skeletal, was stressed 
at the second International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences at Copenhagen in. 1938. 

Among the criteria which an acceptable standard lise of metrical 
characters should fulfil is the usefulness of a character in helping the 
investigator to distinguish between populations. Tildesley (1950) 
and van Bork-Feltkamp (1950), confronted with che problem af 
assessing the relative usefulness of various cephalic and cranial 
dimensions, used the technique of comparing intra-racial with 
inter-racial variabilities foreach pies nik Fs measurements 
would be most useful for racial differentiation which gave a far 
higher inter-racial than intra-racial variability. On this basis, they 
were able to arrange the standard cephalic and cranial measure- 
ments in descending order of usefulness, Unfortunately, they 
based their assessment only on the usefulness of the measurements 
as absolute dimensions, not as components of indices. A metrical 
character of very limited use as an absolute dimension may form 
a component of a most valuable index. Since indices reflect shape 
rather than absolute size, it is clear that our standard list of 
measurements should include some which are useful as size- 
indicators and others which are valuable guides to shape, 

At Miss Tildesley’s request, therefore, | began in 195§ an m- 
vestigation of the inter-racial and intra-racial variability ot 
cranial indices, The first index selected related to the curvature of 
the occipital bone from lambda to opisthion in the median 
sagittal plane. A special problem existed here, namely that of 
comparing the relative usefulness of two different indices, derived 
from the same two basic measurements. The lambdo-opisthion 
arc ($3) and chord (5’3) have been used to derive, first, Pearson's 
Occipital Index (Oc. I.), originally termed the Cerebellar Index 
(MacDonell, 1906). Oc. 1. expresses the percentage ratio of the 
radius of curvature of the occipital bone to the chord $'3. The 
radius of curvature was calculated on the assumption that the 
arc 53 was an even curve, part of the circumference of a single 
circle, The following formula was devised: 


ay AY A a 

S'3.N 24(S3—S3) 

Tildesley (1920-21) simplified the calculations by providing a 
table of indices from which the Oc, L may be read off once the 
ratio $3/5°3 is known. 

The same chord and are have provided the components of a 
simple Chord-Are Index, 100 83/53, which Wagner (1937) 
claimed was equally effective, though simpler to calculate, in 
expressing differences in occipital curvature. 

A series of studies of the occipital curvature in various modern 
African groups, males and females, juveniles and adults, has been 
undertaken (Tobias, 1958, 1959 a—d) in an attempt to assess the 
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racial and biological significance of variations in occipital cur- 
vature. These studies have, at che same time, provided data with 
which to evaluate the relative usefulness of the two occipital cur- 
vature indices. 
Wagner (1937) showed that, as would have been. expected, 
there is a close agreement between Oc. I. and 100 83/53. 
Correlations begween them for three of his cranial series are: 
Australian males + "963 + 007 
Sandwich Island males + -873 + -o21 
Maori males + +868 + 027 


In other words, the correlation between them is so high that the 
two give almost identical results. He theretore concluded thar the 


median Chord-Arc Index, which is the simpler, is to be ed. 
My own study, too, has led me to conclude char che Chord-Are 
Index is preferable. 


(1) The first ground for this choice is stated by Wagner, 
that of greater simplicity for obtaining almost identical 
But there are other grounds as well: 

(2) Tildesley (t920-21) has pointed out, in an appendix 
study on Burmese crania (p. 260), that the error for a “normal 
proportion’ like S3/S°3 = 1-250, is only 3 per cent.; whereas, 
at 53/S'3 = 1°00, it reaches 5 per cent.; and “after this point 
would give a value which increases instead of decreasing, with 
increased convexity.’ Since the Chord-Arc Index rests on no 
assumption that the curvature is part of the arc of a circle, the 
Chord-Are Index is free of this difficulty, , 

(3) Related to this greater error is the fact brought out in our 
comparative African study (Tobias, 1959), that, except tor the 
indices of the most curvoccipiral crania, iability of Oc. [. 
is higher than that of 100 $°3/S3 for the same series of crania. 
Whether one uses the standard deviation or the coefficient of 
variation as one's gauge of variabiliry, che Oc. 1 consistently 
yields a misesdingly high statement of the occipital variability 
of a cranial series. 7 


namely 
results. 






he high values of the standard deviation and 
the cocflicient of variation increase proportionately as one con- 
siders Hatter and Hatter occiputs. No such dependence of variability 
on the curvature of the vaule is found when one uses instead 
100 §°3/53. 

(4) It may be shown that 100 8°3/S3 is, in general, superior to 
pop ton §. 

The technique used is to compare the ¢ values (Critical Ratios) 
for cranial series, compared two at a time, for Oc. L. and for 100 
§°3/S3. The ¢ value is a measure of distance between any two 
means, expressed in terms of the standard error of the mean. The 
value of t, which is taken to be significant, depends on the sum 
of the nwo samples; ifan = 30 or more, 2°00 rep the limit 
of significance with confidence limits of $ per cent. That is, there 
are § chances in 100 that the ESercace cf the tae ave ik OMe 
an accident of sampling rather than to a real difference in the 
populations from which the two samples were drawn. For 
smaller combined samples than 30, correspondingly larger 
significance limits than 2*s00 must be used. 
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When several different characters of the same two populations 
ate considered, that feature which gives a higher Critical Ratio 
will be more significant than that which gives a lower. The former 
feature will be one in which the two populations are further 
apart; it will therefore more effectively discriminate between the 
fwo populations than will a fearure in which they are closer 
enschcn i. for which they have a lower Critical Ratio. For 
example, if Qc. L gives a higher Critical Ratio for any pair of 
series than does 100 5°3/S3, then Oc. 1. will more effectively 
differentiate between the cwo series, and vice versa, 

Twenty African cranial series have been analysed, drawn fron 
modern or sub-recent populations (Abyssinian, Ashanti, Ban- 
yaruanda, Bugoye, Bushman, Cameroons, Cape Nguni, XXVIth 
to XXXth Dynastic Egyptian, Fernand Vaz, Haya, Hottentot, 
Jebel Moya, Kohaito, Mulera, Natal Nguni, Somali, Sotho, 
Teita, Tetela and Tigre ) (Tobias, 19590 and 19995). The basis 
of the main statistical analysis has been provided by these popu- 
lations excepting the Fernand Vaz and Dynastic Egyptian series, 
for which individual data were not available. We have thus 18 
African male cranial series, cach population comprising 36 or 
more skulls, and 13 female series, each numbering 22 or more. 
Some of the data had appeared before; some were in the literature 
bur required statistical reduction; other data were obtained and 
statistically reduced by me. 

For cach pair of our 18 male and of our 13 female populations, 
we have a Critical Ratio (¢) for the difference of the mean Oc. I. 
and one for the difference of the mean 100 $°3/$3. The Critical 
Ratios for 493 such comparisons of pairs of means (324 of male 
series and 169 of female series) have been tabulated elsewhere 
(Tobias, 19596). The two Critical Ratios for any pair of cranial 
series are seldom the same as each other: sometimes that for 
Oc. I. is larger, sometimes that for too $°3/S3, whilst rarely are 
the two equal or nearly equal. Occasionally, indeed, the two 
Critical Ratios for a pair of cranial series straddle the limits of 
ignificance, the one ¢ value exceeding, the other falling short of, 
2°g00. Thus, when male Hortentots are compared with male 
Bugoye, the Critical Ratio for roo $°3/S3 1s nor significant 
(1-960), while-thar for Oc. I. is significant (2-680). Conversely, 
when fernale Hottentots are compared with female Teita, the 
ne for 100 §°3/53 is significant (2-592), that for Oc. I. is nor 
2°303). 

We may therefore classify all our pairs of comparisons ac- 
cording to which Critical Ratio is the larger in each pair. 


TAGLE |, RELATIVE SIZES OF CRITICAL RATIOS 


CR. 100. 5°3/S3>Oc. 1 roo 3°3/Sy= Oc. I, 100 5°3/53< Oc. L 
Males f2(s7°6 percent.) 2(i'j percent.) 69 (4§-1 per cent.) 
Females 60 (76-9 percent.) 2 (13 percent.) 17 (21-8 per cent.) 
Total 142 (61°§ percent.) 3(1-} percent.) §6(37-2 per cent.) 


Just over half the male comparisons and just over three- 

uarters of the female comparisons ei larger Critical Ratios 
tor 100 $'3/S3 than for Oc. |. The difference between the sexes 
is not significant. It follows that in a majority of comparisons 
100 $°3/53 more effectively differentiates between the occipital 
curvature of pairs of series than does Oc, L. 

(s) An analysis of the relative sizes of the Critical Ratios 
according to the size of the difference between the means reveals 
that the greater the difference of the means, the more chance 
there is thar the C.R. for 100 83/53 will exceed that for Oc. I. 
The smaller the difference, the nearer do the C.R.'s approach a 
random distribution, In Table I, the relative sizes of the Critical 
Ratios are arranged according to the size of the differences of the 
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Difference of Means Ot 3 3-3 9-4 4-4 §-h 7 
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Boh 3 37 28 20 «€617)~—CUOS8 a 

ao 27 23 t 6&6 @2 I Oo 

C.R. 100 8°3/S3cOrn ln =F >» 6 2 &@ 8 oo 86 
Boh 36 Ww mM oo 3 J ic 


The difference between the distribution of all those com- 
parisons in which C.R. for roo $°3/$3>C.R. for Oc. 1. and all 
those in which C.R. for roo 5°3/53<C.R. for Oc. I. is found to 
be significant on the x? test ata § per cent. level of confidence. 
The finding is not altogether surprising: if the difference of 
the means is large, the chances are higher that one at least of the 
two series has a high index. Series with high mean Oc. L are more 
likely to have a high standard deviation (see (3) above) and there- 
fore a high standard error (5.E.) of the mean. Therefore the 5.E. 
of the difference of the means will be higher since it depends on 
the size of the two $.E.’s of the mean, on the formula: 


S.E. sire. = SE. y+ S.E..2 


If the 5.E. of the difference is higher, the value of the Critical 
Ratio (which is #i—#, divided by the $.E. of the difference) will 
be lower. Hence ic follows chat with a large difference of the 
means, the C.R. for Oc. I. is liable to be lower. But no such 
relation applies to the C.R. for roo $'3/S3, since the latter 
index is net more variable with higher mean values of the index. 
Therefore, with a large difference of the means, the C.R. for 
Oc. L, but nor that for 100 $’3/$3, will tend to be lower: thus, 
there is a good chance of the C.R. for 100 $3/53 exceeding that 
for Oc. L. The relation revealed in Table I is therefore simply 
the consequence of the greater variability of Oc. 1. in planoccipital 
cranial series, | 

Only in comparisons involving male Abyssinians, male 
Hortenrots and male Teita is there a distinct likelihood that Or. I. 
will yield a higher C.R. than noo $°3/83. In fact, C.R. for 
Oe. I. agrees than C.R. for roo §"3/ $y in 14 out of 17, 13 out 
of 17 and 13 out of 17 comparisons involving these three groups 
respectively, With the exception of these groups, all other series 
of comparisons between specific tribal groups and the rest reveal 
nearly equal numbers of comparisons with predominance of 
C.R. Oc, I. and of C.R. 100 5°3/S3, or a definite preponderance 
in favour of C.R. roo 573/83. 

In. al, the Chord-Arc Index is superior to Oc. I. in yielding 
a higher Critical Ratio in the majority of comparisons. In other 
words, the Chord-Arc Index more clearly demonstrates the 
difference in occipital curvature between most pairs of cranial 
series than does the Pearsonian Oc. I, | 

For all the above reasons, the simple Chord-Arc Index is to 
be preferred to the Pearsonian Index. In fact, this study has 
revealed no single advantage and several important disadvantages 
which the Pearsonian Index possesses over the Chord-Arc Index 
and there does not seem to be any justification for the further 
use of Oc. [. It might be averred that the body of comparative 
data in the literature would be a powerful argument in favour of 
retaining Oc. I. As against this, the present study has demonstrated 
that there are len y records of roo $°3/83 in the lirerarure: 
furthermore, many of the recorded data are in the form of raw, 
unreduced measurements of $’3 and §3 (e.g. those of Cze- 
kanowski, 19§t, Sergi, 1912, and Drontschilow, 1913); the 
investigator must needs reduce these data himself—as was done 
in the present series of studies—and it is simpler to reduce them 
to the Chord-Are Index by a single dividing manccuvre, than to 
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the Oc, L. by the double manccuvre of dividing §3 by 5°3 and 
then either calculating the Oc. L, or looking it up in Tildesley’s 
table. 

fe is recommended that Pearson's Occipital Index be abandoned 
in future craniological studies and replaced by the simple median 
sagittal Chord-Are Index. There are many other metrical 
characters which should be re-examined and interpreted bio- 
logically, in much the same way as has been attempted in the 
present scrics of studies, if we are ever to place on a sounder footing 
the use of metrical methods in physical anthropology. For the 
science is cluttered up with too many measurements and too 
many indices, the usefulness of which is not apparent and the 
biological significance of which is slight or unknown. Perhaps a 
certain ruthlessness in abandoning such time-honoured but ‘dead 
wood’ metrical characters would aid the forward march of 
physical anthropology. 
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Stone Implements from the Rub’ al Khali. By Henry Field, 
3 O B.A., M.A., D.Sc.Oxon., Research Fellow, Peabody 


Museum, Harvard 

Surface stone implements were collected during 
the spring of 1959 by Dr, Z. R. Beydoun, Irag Petroleum 
Company geologist, at Hairat al-'Ul (lat. 17°39" N. and long. 
48°38" E.) near Wadi Ach Thuwairi, which leads from the 
plateau just east of Kushm al-Jabal into the Rub’ al Khali. Dr. 

Beydoun wrote that 
the implements were sparsely scattered on a sandy surface 
between sand—dune ridges, not far from the Kushm al-Jabal 


area which forms the north-western tip of the northern 
plateau (“The Jol") of the Hadhramaut where this meets the 


dunes of the Rub’ al Khali. This site, located between parallel 
dune ridges running cast-north-cast by west-south-west, lics 
very mear the southern margins the sand—dune area. 
“ the ani Khali, pet et mun niet cre erable 
distances, parallel to one an and separated by slnagug, 
which are virtually representative of the surface irae 
as it is below the blown dune sand cover. These stuqug can 
also extend for long distances, but are seldom more than 
about half a mile or-so wide. The Hairat al-"U1 site is one such 
sug, but of a limited extent, occupying a depression which at 
times in the past filled up with flood water from the Wadi Ath 
Thuwairi. The surface shows silty patches often covered with 
a thin veneer of blown sand, Scattered here and there are 
limestone fragments, often silicified, and Cretaceous sandstone 
aoe cate: ney repose flint or sige qMicnits 

recent freshwater shells and ain Getta 

The implements include arrowheads, points and scrapers. The 
material is flint, chert and ica grakied Gautte The pect 
showed some effect of wolian action. The flint and chert imple- 
ments range in colour from greyish-white to mottled grey- 
brown. The few quartzite specimens range from milky white to 
light brown. The thinness and delicate retouching of the arrow- 
heads indicate skilled pressure-flaking techniques similar to that 
observed at other surface sites} in the Rub’ al Khali and assigned 
toa ‘neolithic’ phase. 

The location of this small camp site ac Hairat al-'UI lies about 
65 miles south-cast of Aramco camp G-2544 (lat. 18°18" N. and 
long. 49°46' E.), and abour the same distance from Shiban 
Thompson‘ collected .palxoliths as well as obsidian and chert 
mucroliths, 

Mr, J. A. Wallace sent me on 2 December, 198, the central 
part of a honey-coloured flint blades which he collected on 13 
November, 1958, in the gravel bed of a wadi at Boy (lat. 19°35" N. 
and long. $7°30' E.), 20 kilometres west of Ras Duqm on the 


south-west coast of the Gulf of Masira in Oman. This is an 
excellent example of delicate pressure-flaking comparable in 
technique to that of the ancient Egyptian or Danish craftsmen, 


As each site is plotted on the map,® the sprea d of Stone AA 
culrures seis ariaas Additional dara: will nf at ae 
especially from within the huge rectangle (lar. 15°-26" N. and 
long. $161" E.), 7 


Notes 


‘Identified as Zootecus insilaris [Enmennenc] by Dr, Fritz Haas, 
Chicago Natural History Museum, who commented that this 
species is widely distributed in south-western Asia extending 
westward to the Cape Verde Islands, 

* Five picces tanging from light brown (3) to dark brown {1 
and black (1). The two last wi tae aeolian ei 
and appear to be considerably older than the lighter : 

iF, E. Zeuner, *“ Neolithic” 
Souther Arabia,” Man, rosa, 


Sites from the Rub’ al Khali, 
209, with bibliography; H. Field, 
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“New Stone Age Sites in the Arabian Peninsula,’ MAN, 1945, 144% 
FL Field, “Stone Implements from the Rub’ al Khali, Southern 
Arabia,” Man, 1958, 121; H. Field, Ancient and Modern Man in 
Southwestern Asia, 1956, University of Miami Press, Coral Gables, 
Florida, pp. 98f. and Appendix 1), pp. 181-89, to accompany 
Map 24 (Archxological Sites of Arabia). 

4 See J. R. Geog. Soc., Vol. XCII, No. 1 (1938), pp. 18-38; 
Proc. Prehist. Soc., Vol. XUX, Part 2 (1953), pp. 189-218 and figs. 2-3; 
“The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha (Hadhramaut),’ 
Reports of the Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, No. 14, Plates 48-49, Oxford, 1944. 

‘ Now in the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

* See reference to Map 24 in nore } above. 


The Congress of Czechoslovak opologists. By Dr. 
3 I F. P. Lisowski, Department of Anatomy, University 


of Birmingham | 

The Congress of Czechoslovak Anthropologists 
was held in Bratislava from 21 to 26 September, 1959, in ideal 
surroundings. Participants were transported some 40 miles from 
the city to a castle at Smolenice which had been put at the disposal 
of the congress by the Slovak Academy of Sciences. This castle, 
which is rea mp entirely see: inside and is 
specially designed for scientific meetings and for the accom- 
dated of reigns On the one hand there were the 
formal meetings and on the other opportunities for informal 
discussion and exchanges which went on in various smaller rooms 
and over meals, 

The majority of foreigners who attended the congress came 
from Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria and East Germany. Sovict and 
Roumanian delegates had sent their papers and these were read 
in title only. There were two representatives from West Germany 
and one each from the United Kingdom and Mexico. Professor 
V. Suk, the doyen of Czechoslovak anthropology, was also 
present. Each paper was followed by discussion, language difficulties 

ing surmounted with the kind help of colleagues who were 
always ready to translate. With some of the younger members it 
was often only possible to converse in Russian. A list of the titles 
of the papers gives an idea of the scope of the congress. 


T, I. Alexejewa (U.5.5.R..), ‘A Craniological Examination of 
Eastern Slavs of the Middle Ages’; P. Andrik (C.S.R.), “An Analysis 
of Dental Anomalies in Prehistoric Populations’; P. Bocv (Bulgaria), 
“Trepanation in Bulgaria’; M. Cerny (C.S.R..), ‘Sex Differences in 
the Head of the Humerus and Femur’; L. Crhak (C.5.R.), ‘An 
Investigation of High School Children’; S. Drdkova (C.S.R.), 
‘Growth Curves in Relation to Different Professions’: M. Drobna 
(C.S.R.), ‘The Development of Secondary Sexual Characters in 
Slovak School Children’; O. Eiben (Hungary), “An Investigation 
of Children from Western Hungary's BR. M. Ferre-D'Amare 
(Mexico), *Tepexpan Man"; V. Fetter (C.S.R..), ‘Characteristics of 
the Inhabitants of West Bohemia’: M. Hanulik (C.5.R.), *Typo- 
logical Investigation of Slovak Burials in Krasno"; $. Hejda and K. 
Osancova (C.5.R.), ‘Nutritional Factors in the Obese of our 
Population’; V. Hladka (C.S.R.), "The Study of Somatic Growth 
in School Children’; M. Horackova (C.S.R.), “The Frequency of 
Goitre in Children of Different Nutritional Standards and in 
Relation to Constitutional Types’; M. Hrubcova (C.S.R.), ‘Investi- 
gation of Pigmentation in Families of Different Regions’; V. P. 
akimov (U.5.5.R.), “The Facial Skeleton in Modern and Pre- 
tistoric Man"; M. Josifko and V. Maly (C.S.R.), ‘Alterations in the 
Height-Weight Tables’; R. Kurniewicz-Witczakowa (Poland), 
An Investigation of the Skulls from Mclnik’; G. Kurth (West 
Germany), “On the Phylogenetic Position of Oreopithecus Bamboli 
G."; G. Kurth (West Germany), ‘Nutrition, Population Develo 
ment and Population Dynamics from Early Paleolithic to Early 
Neolithic Times’; P. Liptak (Hungary), “Taxonomic Problems in 
Paleanthropology’; F. P. Lisowski, J. H. Vis and A. van der 
Seelt (U.K. and Netherlands), "Upright Posture: An Experimental 
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Investigation’; A, Magek (C.S.R.,), ‘ Anthropological Literature and 
Material in the Library of Buchlov’; H. Mala (€:,5.R..), : Tyo PEE 
Analysis of the Old Slavonic Population in Mlynarce and Holia 

in Southern Slovakia’; L. Mala (C.S.R..), "Problems in Czecho- 
slovak Dermatoglyphics'; M. Malan and [. Kacsur (Hungary), 
“Anthropological Data on Adults of a Hungarian ge": V. 
Maly and M, Josifko (C.S.R.), ‘Sequential Analysis of Height- 
Weight Tables for a Population of a Region’: H. Milcerowa 
(Poland), * Methods Used in the Investigation of the Structure of the 
Forehead in Children and Young People’; ©. Necrasov and M. 
Cristescu (oumania), *Mediterranoids of Neolithic Roumania’; 
V. Novotny (C.S.R.,), ‘Anthropological and Physiological Investi- 
gations in Advanced Swimmers’; J. Parizkova (C.S.R..), ‘Determin- 
anion of Body Density and its Changes during the Growth of 
Young People’; J. Pavlikova and B. Bily (C.5.R..), ‘Dental Diseases 
in the Old Slavs of Mikulcice’; M. F. Pospisil (C.S.R.), ‘The 
Correlation of Dermatoglyphics of the Fingers and Toes’; M. 
Prokopee (C.S.R.), ‘Roesults of an Anthropometric Investigation 
of School Children from 1947-1957"; T. Poajkai (Hungary), 
‘Growth of 7-11-Year-Old School Children’: |. G. Fuussu (Rou- 
mania), “Investigation of Skeletal Remains from Bihara’: U. 
Schacter (West Germany), ‘Nasal Form in 20-Year-Old People 
from Schicswig-Holstein’; J. Schaeuble (West Germany), ‘Increase 
in Stature in the Population of Schleswig-Holstein’; J. G. Schewts- 
chenko (U.S.S.R.), ‘Species Specificiry in the Evolution of the 
Human Brain’; L. Schott (East Germany), ‘On Age-Determination 
of Human Remains as a Result of Changes at the Proximal End 
of the Humerus’; G. Schrider (East Germany), "Radiological 
Observation of a Skull from the Sixteenth Century’; J. Skutil 
(C.S.B..), ‘ Darwinism in Czechoslovakia’: D, Stanischew (Bulgaria), 
“Length Proportions in Children Aged 3-10 Years during Three 
Growth Periods’; M. Stloukal (CSR), “Skeletons from the 
Laténe Period in Moravia’; M. Stloukalova (C.8.R.), ‘The Influence 
of Birth Weight on Body Development in Children up to Three 


Years of Age’; E. Srrouhal (C.S.R..), ‘A Comparison of the Occlusal 
Pattern of the Molar Teeth in Populations of the Old Bronze Age, 


Middle Ages and Present Times’; J. Suchy Ce ‘Characteristics 
of the Adult Czech Population’; 5. Titlbachova (C.S.R..), ‘Anthro- 
pological Comparisons between Athletic and Non-Athictic 
Women’; M. L. Uryson (U.S.S.R.), ‘Metopism in Man and its 
Phylogenetic Interpretation’; J. A. Valsk (C.5.R.), ‘Annual 
Variations in the Menarche in Girls from Bratislava’; M. Vaneckova 
and V. Glivicky (C.S.R..), “Growth in School Children from the 
Experimental Twelve-Year School in Prague’: E. Vitek (C.S.R.), 
‘Early Quaternary Cercopithecoids Found in Czechoslovakia’: 
H. Walter (West Germany), ‘On the Urban and Rural Distribution 
of Certain Anthropological Characteristics in Westphalia’; N. 
Wolanski (Poland), ‘The Characteristics of Human Growth and the 
Problem of its Evaluation’; J. Wolf (C.5.R.), “The Present-Day 
Status of Anthropology in Czechoslovakia." 


I missed the last two days of the congress and paid a flying visit 
to Prague by the kind invitation of Prague seankedes andar dine 
pologists. On Friday afternoon Dr. E, Vl&ek took me to the 
Archeological Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
and demonstrated various finds from Ganovee. He showed some 
fossil mandibular fragments and tecth of a rhesus-like primate 
found at Zlaty Kun and some fossilized fragments of papio-like 
extremities. Dr. Vitek also discussed some of the anthropological 
and serological results obtained on a recent expedition to Mon- 
golia. He brought back a large number of skulls and coloured 
slides from there and [ understand that the work is continuing. 

My Prague colleagues then showed me some of the historic 
churches and other buildings in the city which are truly magni- 
ficent. ‘These have cither been redecorated and rebuilt or are in 
the process of restoration, and every effort is made to restore them 
to their original state, 

Next morning the National Museum was visited where the 
director showed the actuals endocranial cast from Ganovee as well 
as various artifacts from the same site, (Anybody interested in 
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examining the original finds both fossil and archeological would © one can trace the history of writing up to modem times. The 
be welcomed by the Museum and the Archaological Institute.) whole building had only recently been restored. 

Of interest too at the National Museum was a well planned I returned to Bratislava where the Congress concluded with a 
Darwin exhibition—one of the stands illustrated the evolution boat trip on the river Danube and a y excursion to 
of man. Some original letters of Darwin's were to be seen and —_ Eastern Slovakia. 


reference was also made to Wallace. In another part of the building 
several rooms were devoted to the history of the country from 
prehistoric to recent times, 

Then we went to the Anatomical Institute of the University. 
About 2000 students attend the various courses. | was shown 
around by Professor L. Borovansky. Much comparative and 
developmental research is being carried out by the staff as well as 
the D aruda e of new anatomical text books. The building 
itselt is due for restoration, It has suffered badly owing to the 
occupation and the war. The Germans closed the whole University 
from 1939 to 1945. bt! Recs ds almost the entire anatomical 
collection, some of which was several centuries old, and removed 
practically all the microscopes and other instruments. 

Finally, during the afternoon, we visited Strahov, This was 
formerly a Premonstratensian monastery (a.p. 1140) and is now 
the Museum of Czech Literature. It contains many rare illumi- 
nated manuscripts and incunabula, Through the various rooms 


Unfortunately only four people from the West attended the 
conference. These personal exchanges are valuable and welcomed 
and every effort ought to be made to support such ing 
There were some delays ticthe Ge ating of visas and three of us 
did not receive these until we had d the border. But this 
should not deter one since eventually a visa does turn up. Apart 
from personal contacts the exchange of scientific literature in 
both directions is desirable. 


Tenaendine’ (Cansvene 
| The XXXIV International Congress of Americanists 
32, will be held at Vienna, 18-25 July, 1960. 

ahi The VI International Congress of ropo- 
logical and Ethnological Sciences will be held at Paris, 31 ihe 

7 August, 1960. | 

The X Pacific Science Congress will be held ar Honolulu, 21 

August— September. 


CORR ESPONDENCE 


Literary Evidence for the Existence of the ‘Snow Man." C/ 
33 MLAN, 1959) 203, 337 


Sm@.—In the two figures which Emanuel Vilick 

reproduces to illustrate his article he gives romani- 
zations for the Chinese characters and meanings as follows: fig. 1, 
bitchum, “man-animal’; fig. 2, peeyi, “wild man." I am puzzled as to 
where he finds two characters in Chinese in cither of these captions 
and also as to his Chinese interpretation. [ am not a sinologisr and 
may be treading on alien ground but as far as [ can see in both 
higures there is one Chinese character only. That is the character 
pronounced p'i according to Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, 
which Dr. Vitek appears to romanize as b/ in fig. 1 and pee in fig. 2. 
According to the Tz"uyiian (dictionary) it means ‘An animal of the 
bear family found in Europe and Northern Asia, bigger than a bear 
with white or yellow hair and long neck. Long-legged with strength 
to pull up trees, Stands on hind legs when attacking.” According to 


the K'anghsi dictionary it means ‘she-bear with strength greater 
than the male." MARJOBRIE TOPLEY 
Hong Kong 


2 Sm,—As a co-editor of the publication Lehrbwel der 


Vilkerkunde, edited by L. Adam and H. Trimborm, 
: 3rd edition, Stuttgart (Enke), 1959, I should be much 
obliged to you for publication of the following notice. 

Section XIV of the above volume is a list of ethnographical 
muscums all over the world, including institutions of State Govern- 
ments, Municipalities, Universities, Missions, and Public Muscums 
open to students or to the general public. In the sub-section 
‘ Australien und Ozcanien" (p. 297) is mentioned ‘Sydney Museum of 
Primitive Art.’ This entry is erroncous. LEONHARD ADAM 
Ethnographical Collection of the University of Melbourne 


REVIEWS 


Le groupe dit Pahouin (Fang-Boulou-Beti). By Pierre Alexandre 
and Jacques Binet. Monographies cthnologigques africaines. 

3 Paris (P.O F.), 1948. Pp. ix, 1§2, map. Price 1000 francs 

a8 administrators in the southern Cameroons. 


The authors of this small monograph have served 
ar knowledge of 
this region fills a considerable gap in the ethnography of the Pahouin, 
or Pangwe, people as a group. The greater part of their material 
seems to be based upon their studies of the northern Pangwe tribes, 
either at first hand, or in unpublished documents at administrative 
Those acquainted with the cthnographical literature on the 
Pangwe cannot altogether regret the stress upon one part of the 
total group. Most of the northern Pangwe have never received 
thorough ethnographical treatment. However, for those less con- 
versant with previows studies there is some risk of asuming that 
statements based upon the northern tribes will apply to the others as 
well. Cultural features differ, or differed, considerably between, and’ 
perhaps even within, Pangwe tribes. 

The crowding of material into a survey format has reduced the 
authors’ opportunity for qualifying or documenting many of their 
watements. Too much information may have been sacrificed to 
conc#encss: for cxample, the precise nature of the Mvac, or Mveng, 
a sizeable and seemingly discrete group in the centre of the Pangwe 
area, Will remain an enigma to the readers of this monogranh, 
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These are all faults of omission and certainly result more front 
pace limitations than from the authors’ reticence or lack of informa- 
tion. Indeed, we are often given insights into aspects of Pangwe 
culture, of which we might have otherwise despaired. The library- 
limited student of the Pangwe is afforded a view of culture change 
since the First World War, a rather rapid evolution from a congeries 
of politically anarchic, nomadic swidden cultivators toward a 
sedentary population of cacao-planters with a growing middle class, 
4 native literature and a view of prestige seen in terms of bicycles 
and masonry houses. ) “ie 

The topically arranged bibliography is extensive and all the more 
Valuable for its annotations, A glo: of the Pangwe terms 
frequently used in the text would have been a helpful inclusion. 

The ethnic map shows greater detail and accuracy than do its 

redecessors, although its schematic quality results in a fow am- 

iguites. The symbols for two ethnic groups at the mouth of the 
Olgowe river are not explained in the legend. A line of ‘pal i 
tien esrougn the Djem-Dzimu and the Bakwele might ) 
to conclude wrongly that all of these peoples are - ignificanth 
oth ager si contact with the Pangwe. ; - 
e tide and content of this publication impart some authority 
to the forlorn caveat against Anglo Ainesicat extension of be 
name of one tribe, the Fang, to encompass a number of other 
tribes who are avowedly not Fang. Bulu, Beti, Fang and other tribes 
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are more or less coordinate units of a large linguistic and cultural 
entity Which must be conventionally designated as cither the 
saan ae Pangwe people. Ny use “Fang” in this wider — 
ts to be arbitrary in a matter where certainty prevails, (Spani: 
authors will today use ‘Fang’ in writing of the sce people, but 
they quality this convention by calling the tribal group * Fang-Fang.") 
Until the appearance of this work Tessmann's monograph, Die 
Pangwe (1913), had been the only comprehensive source dealing 
with this people. It was based largely upon investigations in a 
relatively small area in the centre of the Pangwe range. This 
spatial limitation and a certain unevenness of treatment have made 
tt somewhat less than definitive as an ethnographical description 
of the entire group. The northern focus and the more modem 
approach of Alexandre and Binet's survey make it an indispensable 
complement to Tessmann's work. An expanded, illustrated and 
meticulously documented presentation of their material would 
probably be the most authoritative source available for Pangwe 
stuclics, LEON SIROTO 


Khami Ruins. By K. R. Robinson, with reports by G. Bond and 
E. Voce. C.U.P, (for Commission for Preservation of 

3G _—_-Natural and Historical Monuments aind Relics, Southern 
Piece, $0 text figs. Price f°2 


Rhodesia), 1959. Pp. xv, 179, 28 plates, colowred frontis- 

This report on the Khami Ruins, 13 miles west of Bulawayo, is 
an excellent descriptive summary of the excavations carried out 
by Radclitfe Robinson on the site since 1947. The author, who has 
lived at Khami during that period, has made the study of these 
ruins his own and our knowledge of the various settlements is 
largely the result of his endeavours. 

At Khami Robinson has isolated two very different culeures: 
an carlicr pre-tuin culture, referred to as the Leopard's Kopje 
Culture, which belongs to Summers’s Rhodesian Iron Age A 
petiod and to Schofield's Early Rhodesian proto-Sotho culture: 
and a later ruin culture which shows little variation throughout 
its depth. He supports the carlier work of Schofield and myself in 
ascribing the Khami ruins to the Rozwi and he also regards 
A.D. 1700 as the earliest probable date tor the first wall building on 
the Hill Ruin, the most imposing of the Khami settlements, 

The hut-foundations at Khami indicate that the majority of the 
dwellings were large cone-on-cylinders of a type well known 
among the earlier Tswana tribes and elsewhere in southern Africa 
but there are also one or two huts of exceptional interest for which 
existing parallels have not yet been discovered, Hut Chr, which 
guards the upper end of the covered passage leading to the Hill 
Ruin, is the most striking example. Robinson concludes thar this 
was roofed by a thick mass of daga carried on a large number of 
stout posts and he suggests that it was buile by a Rozwi tribe 
which journeyed northwards from Natal, through the Free State 
and the Transvaal into Rhodesia. 

The Sea on nin ey agp is based cannot be sup- 
ported studies in South Africa and depends largely on oral 
rraditionss frequently at third hand, which in southern Africa today 
are often very unreliable. There is no evidence of a Roozwi settle- 
ment in Natal, the Free State or Basutoland, nor are flat, dungat- 
roofed huts known from any part of South Africa. The builders 
of the corbelled stone huts in the Free State were undoubtedly the 
Leghoya, who moved southwards from Rhodesia and never 
returned. The parallel for hut Ch1, if a flat-roofed building, must 
be sought, therefore, elsewhere than in South Africa. 

This report of excavations carried out at Khami is invaluable to 
all students of African proto-history. In the interpretation of the 
excavations a wider knowledge and use of the work by Baumann 
in Angola and by several workers in South Africa would have 
been far more valuable than the doubtful oral traditions utilized 
and several theses here postulated could have been discarded. The 
evidence of cultural contact with the Congo is noted but no effort 
is made to trace the link between the Rozwi and the Congo 
which Venda tradition claims and which Baumann’s studies in 
Angola support. | 

The only datable material recovered was Chinese 


pottery of 
late Ming date, Wan Li or later, bur before 


rfig4, This date is in 
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accordance with that of a.p. 1693 which Schofield put forward on 
historical evidence for the establishment of the Mambo-Rozwi 
regime in Southern Rhodesia and it places the Hill Ruin at Khami 
as slightly earlier than the similar Dhlo Dhlo settlement. 

F.obinson’s excavations at Khami have enabled him to formulate 
an accurate picture of the various Rozwi settlements, except for 
one or two details such as hut Chr, and they have confirmed the 
dating of these ruins to the end of the seventeenth century, Un- 
fortunately no evidence was obtainable further to establish the 
identity of the builders or the connexion of the associated culture 
with the Congo. Nevertheless nothing has been revealed to con- 
tradict the findings of Schofield and others in ascribing the buildings 
to the Rozwi. 

The study of African proto-history in Southern Rhodesia is 
largely in the hands of a very small band of workers who are to be 
heartily congratulated on publishing these detailed monographs on 
important sites: first Inyanga and now Khami. It is to hoped 
that other countries in Africa will follow this excellent example 
for it is only through the publication of such full excavation 


reports that the pattem of African history can finally emerge. 


JAMES WALTON 
Les Kongo nord-occidentaux. By Marcel Soret. Monographics 
cthnologiques africaines publiées sous le patronage de 


37 Institut International Africain. Paris (PLULF.), 1959. 
3 vit, 144, 1 map. Price 1200 francs 
M. Soret of the French ‘Office de la recherche scientifique ct 
technique Outre-Mer," has published a few demographic works on 


Lower Congo. His latest contribution is a survey of the peoples and 
cultures of that region including an exhaustive bibliography. 


The author begins with a brief outline of the country and the 
tribes, and he gives very good demographic statistics including a map 
of density of the population, and also interesting diagrams giving 
valuable information about the age distribution and sex ratio in 
rural and urban districts. In short, this chapter is an excellent 
sociological survey. He continues with the history and traditions 
of the peoples of Lower Congo (ch. 2). In collaboration with André 
a (Orstrom) he presents an all too short chapter on the 

guages (ch. 3); he omits most of the published literature in the 
Kongo language and its dialects written by Africans and European 
mussionaries. In chapter 4 the author gives an outline of the geo- 
graphy of Lower Congo including hydragraphy and meteorology, 
The material culture (‘principaux traits économiques") is treated more 
extensively; pete pine the traits of the Sian re and the new 
environmental conditions are exposed (ch. $). T. following chapters 
(6-7) present the social organization, the political life and i 
aspects. Here the clan and the family lite as well as slavery are 
treated at some length. The author apologizes for omitting the 
political evolution; the book was already completed in November, 
1958, when the Congo republic was proclaimed (p. 111, note 1). 

There are naturally some statements in this work which may be a 
matter of dispute, ¢,g. the use of the popular word ‘fétiche’ and the 
term ‘totem,’ where it would be wiser to be careful and mention 
the -Aaeviage Soren areas These things art however less important 
in a book which is intended as a survey of the Kongo peoples. Of 
course it 1s not possible to treat fully every detail of a subject as large 
as this within the frame of an edition of about 150 pages. However 
M. Soret has achieved the task very well. The work has an encyclo- 
padic character, and as such can be considered as a handbook for 
stuctents. BERTIL SODERBERG 


La Possession et ses Aspects Théatraux chez les Ethiopiens 
ah de Gondar. By Michel Leiris. L'Homme; Cahiers 
3 @'Ethnologie, de Geographic et de Linguistique, mew series, 
} No. 1. Paris (Plon), 195%. Pp. 103. Price Goo francs 
In this interesting and stimulating short monograph M. Leiris 
deals with the zar possession cult at Gondar in Ethiopia at greater 
length than in his earlier accounts published in 1934 shortly after 
the completion of his field research. The word zar appears to occur 
in most Cushitic ee denoting the Cushitic Sky God {in 
Galla, Waga; in Somali, Hag}, More generally among the Cushites 
today, however, zar is applied to a general category of spirits 
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(male and female) who in different circumstances possess people and 
who are often the spirits of important legen or historical 
figures, In Ethiopia belief in car posession and in the mediums who 
often exercise a lucrative trade as the leaders of zar-possession 
dances is widespread among both the Christan and Muslim 
populations although considered unorthodox and officially con- 
demned by both. The cult, or at least certain aspects of it, has, 
also spread outside Ethiopia to Somaliland, the Sudan, Egypt and 
the Hiyjaz. 

The world of zar spirits, or the zar hierarchy, is similar to that 
of the jimns in popular Islam. In Gondar there are very many 
professional mediums, usually women, and Leirms argues thar 
participation in the zar cult to some extent compensates women 
for their subordinate position in other spheres of lite. It is parti- 
cularly the social and dramatic aspects of ser possession which are 
considered here. And M. Leiris points out that zar are most active 
in the dry season precaely when social relations—dancing, feasting, 
ctc.—are most intense. 

The interesting question of whether mediums achicve complete 
dimsocation or whether they act consciously, playing out an essen- 
tially dramatic role, is discussed at some length. It is debatable 
whether M. Leirts would have been able to examine this problem 
more satisfactorily had he used psychological techniques. But from 
the evidence which he presents he considers that most mediums act 
consciously, although of course this does not imply disbelief in zar 
spirits or in the efficacy of the rites. It is more difficult to provide a 
satistactory functional interpretation of the cult as a whole, bur it 
is Clear as Leiris argues that the zar rites play an important cathartic 
role, providing as it were a ritual stage on which many social 
tensions are dramatized and played our. 

In Somaliland where the zar cult is attenuated and much less 
important in social life than at Gondar, tar possession which is mainly 
limited t6 women is regarded primarily as a malady with specific 
physical symptoms. I. M. LEWIS 


Communal Rituals of the Nyakyusa. By Monica Wilson. O.U_P. 
3 9 (for Int. Ajr. tnst.), 1999. Pp. 228. Price gr 14s. 


This is the third volume by Professor Wilson in 
which she has discussed some aspect of the religious 
lite of the Nyakyusa: the others included accounts of witcheraft and 
of rites of kinship. It is based upon fieldwork by Professor Wilson 
and the late Godfrey Wilson between 1934 and 1938, and upon 
work by Professor Wilson on a return to the field in 1954. The main 
part of the book consists of an account of rituals observed 20 years 
ago, most of which are no longer performed; in the second part she 
discusses the changes that have been brought about by the spread of 
Christamty and the impact of a moncy cconomy. Besides a com- 
parison of rituals and belicfs over time, she makes use of material 
trom neighbouring people with different economics and political 
organizations, cspecially the Ngonde, The form of presentation is as 
we have become used to in her previous volumes: every statement 
18 illustrated by detailed cthnographical material, with textual 
accounts given by informants and excerpts from actual field notes. 
Much of the material involves the same informants, whom we come 
to know and to interrelate with the help of genealogical tables. 
Material of this degree of detail is rare in African anthropology. 
The conumunal rituals are those performed at the ‘coming-out’ 
and death of chicfs, those performed at the groves of chiefs, those 
made to cleanse the country and to control rain and fertility. They 
involve the resolution of conflicts inherent in Nyakyusa social 
structure, especially those between adjacent generations and between 
the holders of different but complementary types of political 
authority; the relationship between political authority, ritual and 
the system of age villages is shown im fine detail. These conflicts, 
as well as those between kin and between ncighbours in everyday 
matters, are seen by Nyakyusa largely in terms of the hight against 
the expression of anti-social tendencies inherent in ordimary men, 
tendencies seen in witchcraft and impurity, madness and death. The 
proper performance of rituals, including confession and the removal 
of sin and guile, ensures the orderly resolution of conflicts in society 
and so the removal of dangers and disorders in nature. Nyakyusa 
cosmology and ideas of the ‘divinity’ of their heroes and rulers, 
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their ways of controlling the evil that lies around and within them- 
selves, and the use of medicines, the means of acquiring power and 
of realizing latent powers in the individual, are described vividly 
and without falling into the trap of trying to iron out every paradox 
and ambivalence in Nyakyusa belief and action. 

In the last 30 years Christianity has spread among the Nyakyusa, 
and the communal rituals and many of those of kinship are rarely 
performed today, with the growing importance of voluntary 
associations in of kinship groups. Only the use of medicines, 
and to a less extent the beliefs in witchcraft, have been relatively 
unaffected. There is a good account of these changes in morality, 
belicf and ritual practice. , 

This is anexcellent book. Ie is one of the few adequate studies of 
African religions. JOHN MIDDLETON 


The Birth of a Plural Society: The Development of Northern 
Rhodesia under the British South Africa Com- 

4AQO 1894-1914. By L. H. Gann. Manchester (UP., 
Price 01 55. 


Y Rhodes-Livingstome Inct.), ros8. Pp. xxi, 230, 
Independent African: John Chilembwe and the Origins, 
Setting and Siieaacs of the Nyasaland Native Rising of 
1915. By George Shepperson and Thomas Price. Edinburgh Univ, 
Publications: History, Philosophy and Economics, No, &, Edinburgh, 
1948. Pp. x, $04. Price go2 10s. 

Present events in Rhodesia and Nyasaland prompt an interest in 
how Central Africa came to be settled by Europeans and how White 
setdement and control began to affect the lives of the indiy : 
Africans, Despite the considerable number of ethnographical 
accounts from the region, there were until a few years ago scarcely 
any books dealing with the history of relations between Black and 
White during the past 7o years or so. In 1956 Hanna published his 
history of Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia for the period 
1849-1894, and we now havetwo further contributions to uncovering 
the complicated path of development that has led to the present 
impasse. Unlike West Africa, Central Africa has always been 
thought of, at least from Livingstone onwards, as potentially an 
area of White settlement, Unlike South Africa, it is an area where 
the furure pattern of White-Black relationships is still not irre- 
vocably decided. Situated uneasily in the marches between the 
ateas of Black and White hegemony, its social development has 
long been influenced by apparently accidental factors, the religious 
athliation of a Cabinet Minister in London or the perspicacity of a 
chicf on the Zambezi. If we are to make sense of Central African 
history, we need to know the facts in detail. 

The two books under review differ idee a in their attention 
to detail. Some difference is to be expected, tor Gann has a wider 
topic to cover, the whole of a territory for 20 years, while Shepper- 
son and Price are concerned with establishing the antecedents of a 
rising that lasted only a fortnight and involved directly only a few 








hundred le, The difference is accentuated because Gann likes 
to generalize, and will not be tempted to follow subsidiary lines 


of inquiry, whereas Independent African abounds in byways and 
asides, in references to similar Behan ebewhere and to questions 
for further discussion. From one point of view this is remarkable, 
for Gann is in an exceptionally favoured position. He is on the 
staff of Central African Archives and was granted special access 
to the archival material up to 1914 held by the Colonial Office 
and the Norther Rhodesia Government. On the other hand, 
Shepperson and Price were not allowed to consult official archives 
later than 1902 and have had to rely on published sources and 


manuscripts in private hands for information after that dare. 
Yet these two authors bring to light a great mass of evidence that 
has hitherto been overlooked and Shepperson has recently gone 
further and suggested sources which Gann could have hunted out 
(Rhodes-Livings. J., Vol. XXHT (1938), pp. 12-46). Gann, alas, has 
very littl new to say, although the story which he tells has not 
previously been brought together in one volume. 

Perhaps his access to official records has determined the quality 
and scope of Gann's account. His precis of documents that we 
cannot look at seems unexceptionable, but these are official docu- 
ments and Gann tends to present the official view of what happened 
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The designation ‘plural socicty’ implies that there is a major 
cultural cleavage to be analysed and although Gann demonstrates 
that the Black-White cleavage exists, he looks ar it from only one 
side, He brings out well, and more effectively than did Davidson 
in his Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council, the diversity within 
the White community, with its Afrikaans farmers and Jewish 
traders as well as its better-documented employees of the British 
south Africa Company. Bur once they have been conquered, 
the Africans in his book become homogencous and anonymous; 
there are no longer any personalities among them. 

Official documents do give this view, but it is belied by present 
events; and Gann removes himself even further from his subject 
matter than he need by stating as fact what is often only one person's 
opinion about how Africans were behaving, as his references to 
sources show. Independent African is full of personalities, mostly 
African but some European missionaries, and jt is the Adminis- 
tration that remains anonymous and inscrutable. pea Booth, the 
risa missionary who was thought to have begun the trouble 
that led eventually to Chilembwe's revolr, is followed from Auck- 
land to Melbourne and the United States and eventually to his 
death in Weston-super-Mare, and his fellow evangelists are treated 
in similar detail. Africans have left fewer relics for the historian, but 
Shepperson and Price do very well with what material there is 
in identifying the parts played by the many Bible-reading African 
intellectuals who were contemporarics of Chilembwe. Their 
leader remains, necessarily, rather a mystery. Neither a millenarian 
movement nor a secular revolt, the Chilembwe rising remains 
unexplained, a histrionic gesture that could never have had a 
sympathetic audience. Yet in Nyasaland it was the first dramatic 
break with tribalism and paternalism, the precursor of African 

The authors provide parallels from other places, Gann with 
hineteenth-century Transylvania, Shepperson and Price with 
Garvey's * Back to Africa’ movement. Both are concerned with the 
direction for further social and political changes which wasestablished 
during the first generation of White administration and settlement. 
The difference in their analysis and “ia at pose is shown in 
their lat paragraphs, To Gann, the new plural society of Northern 
Rhodesia in 1914 contained ‘the seeds of great co-operative 
achievements," Shepperson and Price end their book by quoting 
Lugard on movements of protest by native peoples: ‘Their very 
discontent is a measure of their progress." ij. A. BARNES 


Foods and Feeding Habits of the Pedi, with Special Reference 
) to the Identification, Classification, Preparation 

4] and Nutritive Value of the Respective Foods, 

3 By PB. J. Quin, Johannesburg (Witwatersrand LP.), 
1959. Pp. xvii, 278, plates, tables, Price £3 103. 
This ts a detailed and comprehensive review, undertaken with 


the avowed intention of trying to provide Pedi labour with better 
and more acceptable rations than those usually provided by the 
employers, It is a well established fact that, in many territorics, 
the dislocation of tribal life consequent upon urbanization or the 
demand for resident labour on mines, estates, etc., frequently 
results in a marked diminution in the variety of foods used and a 
neglect of old traditional methods of preparing foods—methods 
which may have been time-consuming and laborious but which 
often enhanced the nutritional value of the food. 

Mr. Quin gives detail of some 4 different types of cereal 
porridges, 39 different relishes made with potherbs, 14 varictics of 
Sie wed as food, 12 kinds of beverages, and a wide fange of 
other foods and composite dishes traditionally used by the Pedi 
in their own home area, and he contrasts these with the restricted 
and semi-sophisticated dict of the employed labourer. There arc 
also chapters cs aie on health, and on the historical back- 


ground of the 

but one’s confidence in this book is somewhat undermined by 
erroncous use of material from other publications. For example, 
fonie (p- 30) is not a variety of Pomisetum millet and the source 
quoted did not suggest that it was, and the values given on p. 6 for 
pumpkin leaves are the values given in the source quoted for 
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pumpkin fruits, Many of the values for ascorbic acid in fruits and 
vegetables were taken froma publication which gave these values 
in milligrams per gram; Mr. Quin has misread this as milligrams 
pet roa grams. and has used these erroneous figures in his compu- 
tations of the values of composite dishes, Apart from factual 
efrors of this nature, some of the general statements relating to 
foods in other parts of Africa are quite out of date and agricultural 
statistics for the year 1936 are quoted as though the situation had 
remained unchanged since then. 

The value of the book as it stands at present is thus mainly in its 
descriptive material and it is to be hoped that some means can be 
found of issuing a corrected version of the nutritive values as these 
could be of considerable help to those responsible for planning 
rations and might well result in improved health and happiness for 
the labourers, M. W. GRANT 


The Dispossessed: A Study of the Sex Life of Bantu Women 
4) in and around Johannesburg. By Lawra Longmore, 


London (Cape), 1959. Pp. 334, maps. Price £1 ros. 
The tithe is something of a misnomer, for these 
women are not refugees, but have come to the Rand of their own 
free will and have no wish to return to their villages. In fact it is not 
clear why people keep flocking in if, as the author tells us, they 
live there on the verge of starvation. Nor is it clear how they are 
able to spend ange sums on drink, love potions and other luxuries. 
The picture which she paints is a dark one: sexual promiscuity, 
drunkenness and crime are rife. But she fails to ee between 
the evils due to the policy of apartheid and those which exist aon 
urban proletariats in many cities; at my Borstal and my approved 
school | meet with many case histories similar to those which 
recounts. The real fault of the policy of apartheid, it seems to me, is 
that it precludes the only possible cure, namely the development 
of a class of urban Africans with European standards of lite and 
conduct. This cure would, it seers, no more commend itself to 
her than it does to the authorities, for she holds that ‘there is much 
in Aftican culture in keeping with the African psyche.’ In fact, 
however, the African psyche is the product of African culture, and 
this, so far as the Bantu are concerned, is based on life in the village , 
and cannot, except for some superstitions, exist apart from that life. 
This, though she does not realize it, emerges clearly from her 
descriptions, 
Apart from some repetition the book is well and Interestingly 
written, and the author displays a thorough knowledge of the 
matters with which she deals. RAGLAN 


Table for General Shape of the Negroes’ Hair({ Volume de Ho- 
» jmenagem ao Professor Doctor Mendes Corréa). 
43 By J. R. dos Santos Junior. Porto (Soc. Portug, de Antrop. 

€ Btnol.), 1959. Pp. 25-33, plates 


Dos Santos here begins to open out a rather new subject, the 


arrangement of the spirals of head hair among Africans. The « irals 
may be close-clustered and narrow without es very marked ate 
among themselves or the spirals may be in linear seriet especially 
especially in the occipital region. We are grateful for the author's 


use of our language, H. J. FLEURE 
Le Magrib central 4 Vépoque des Zirides. By L. Golvin. 
Recherches d'Archéologie et d'Histoire. uf (Arts et 


44 Métiers graphiques), 1957. Pp. 250, text figs., plates 
7 The Zirides, a ruling family Pr emeie Sanhaja 
Gerbers of the cleventh and ewelfth centurics a.p, in central modern 
Algeria, have not previously been studied in the detail of the present 
WOrkK. 

The author presents first, the setting » physical, economic and 
social, of their political activities. There ws a well documented 
account of the birth and development of the power of the Zirides. 
Section three is devoted to a study in detail of the Hammiadides, a 
branch of the Zirides, who exercised great power during the mid- 
eleventh century from their fortress-capital of Qala beni-Hammad. 
This was located on the northern fringe of the high steppes occupied 
by their rivals the nomadic Zenata Berbers, Sub-sections concerned 
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with economic conditions prevailing in Central Barbary in the 
eleventh and twelfth cenruries are particularly useful. The final 
sccuion is a presentation of the social conditions, and of art and 
, architectural detail, as revealed by studies of still-standing relics of 
- palace and other buildings, and of archxological finds at the sites of 
the former Ziride pane 

A valuable bibliography of works of more general application is 
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supplemented by numerous more detailed references in footmotes; 
sone $0 photographic reproductions add greatly to general interest. 

Although not history nor geography nor archeology, the work, 
which is based on scholarly study of author and texts of the period, 
expanded by archaeological investigation in the field, forms a 
valuable addition to studics concerned with medieval aspects of 
central Barbary, W. FOGG 


Affable Savages. By Francis Huxley. London (Hart-Davis), 1996. 
_ Pp. 285, plates. Price 01 $s. | 
4 5 This tsa well written book, which conveys a vivid 
picture of the life of the Urubi Indians of Brazil 
~~ even communicates a sense of its monotony without boring the 
reader. 

Mr. Huxley tells us, however, that he is not really writing a 
travel book and much of Affable Savages is accordingly devoted to 
interpretations of Uruba myth and custom, such as would not be 
out of place in a more serious work, but presented in ‘popular’ 
form without the scholarly care that a serious treatment would 
require. These analyses are often interesting but frequently facile. 
For example, when writing of the couvade, Mr. Huxley says that the 
father *.. . is then trying to make the child his own in the most 
obvious way he can think of, namely by imitating the woman who 
as birth to it.’ This ethnocentric interpretation assumes that the 
ather in some way recognizes that the child is not ‘his own." 
But this i to make the Indian seem more simple-minded than he is. 
In societies where the institution of couvade exists, a father invariably 
believes that there is a bond between himself and his child such that 
what affects the one affects the other. The restriction of a father's 
activities around the time of birth is then a recognition that he and 
his child are together passing through a crisis, not an attempt to 
deny that a woman bears the child nor to compete with her partu- 
rition. The Urubu believe, we are told, that be father ts the sole 
‘maker’ of his child and the mother merely its receptacle, Why 
should he therefore wish to ‘make the child his own’ any more than 
it already is? | 

Mr. Huxley's treatment of anthropological topics is the book's 
most serious defect. It abounds with pseudo-sientific platitudes 
hike “Social order would be casy to maintain if it were not for sex 
and death." His sweeping generalizations about ‘Indians’ (as if all 
Amerindians exhibited exactly the same traits) are the sort of 
journalese that one does not expect from an anthropologist, even 
when he is not writing for specialists, There are old howlers too 
(the Tumbira are not ‘river Indians"), which give a cumulative 
effect of careless writing, and anthropology reaches no larger 
public for being slipshod. 

Clearly Mr. Huxley could write a good travel book if he chose 
and it seems that he has valuable material on the Urubi, if he would 
undertake the arduous task of preparing it for publication in a 
scholarly form. As it is, he has written a book whose entertainment 
value is spoilt by its pretentiousess and whose scientific valuc is 
negligible. D, MAYBURY-LEWIS 


Navaho Art and Culture. By George Mills, with introduction by 
| Clyde Kluckhohn, Colorado Springs (Taylor Museum), 
46 1949. Pp. AIT, tiie, 

Space docs not allow ws to mention the suggestive 
and useful aspects of this work, in which the author studies four 
Navaho ‘arts'—weaving (practised by the miajority of the women), 
silversmithing (by a minority of the men), dry painting (sand 
mosucs; by a minority of experts), and drawing as represented 
by 170 pencil-crayon drawings made at the author's request; his 
object being to correlate Navaho ‘art® with Navaho culture 
group 27 bneg sf and traits discernible in all four “arts” being taken 
as “significant culture-determined elements." We limit this review 
to a few of at which we think call for qualification. 

Can one usefully include under ‘art’ the technical competence 
of the smith and the weaver, the stylized, traditionally symbolic 
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and mosaic, along with the unskilful drawings of Dr. Mills's 
collection? Fifty years ago, among Pueblo schoolchildren, a 
cross-fertilization of traditional interests and similar new materials 
(paper and crayons) produced a new and beautiful art, to which 
some Navaho individuals contribured; but there is small sign of 
that flowering here. One ine only shows control of the new 
medium. Sygate the reba ve Ratner ae a ! "i yi next 
comes sand painting; then, perhaps, story-telling and the two 
useful arts: should not the group psychology rather be judged 
through these ? 

But Dr. Mills's choice has been determined by the psychologists’ 
interpretations of children’s drawings, and he has treated his 
collection “by recognized psychological methods.’ They, however, 
deal with wntaugit projectrons of personality: three of Dr. Milla's 
arts are faught and individual expression, in varying degrees, 
limited conventionally. Again, what he says about the limits imposed 
by materials is poor but docs it go far cnough? E.g. subject in 
weaving (until bastardized by imitating commercial goods) is 
almost inevitably abstract and rectilinear; cil and crayon 
demand outlining, water colours might have had a different 
influence. How far is a projective interpretation valid ? 

To interpret drawings which include persons Dr. Mills uses 
Machover's Personality through Projection, But Machover used this 
technique with circumspection on children, and with one uniform 
non-commiittal directive: "Draw a person.” Under these conditions 
size, space-filling, marginal or central placing, right of left direction, 
choice of sex, are significant. Dr. Mills asks (in what words we are 
not told) for @ picture, which obviously prompts full use of the 
paper, balance of parts, anecdotal content, variety of posture, so 
that these cease to be entirely projective. And by combming with 
this a test of the subject's ideas of ‘pretty’ and ‘ugly,’ he complicates 
matters still further. Machover begins interpretation with the over- 
all impression; Mills docs not always reast the temptation to treat 
“autonomic” meanings as a code. We need, too, to know the 
subject’s age, mental maturity and educational background: it 
secm that most of them are adults. 

Lastly, is it not unsafe to apply techniques devised for studying 
the psychology of individuals to the interpretation of a culture? 
For a culture is something more than the sum of the individuals 
comprised in it—a product of multiplication, not of addition, 

BARBARA AITKEN 
DAVID WARDLE 


Water Witching U.5.A. By FE. 2. Vogt and Ray Hyman, Chicago. 
47 (C1P.) (CLK. agents: C.CLP.), 1999. Pp. xii, 248, 


plates. Price 01 ws, ta. | , 

. Water witching is the usual American term for 
what in this country, and in some parts of the U.S.A., is called 
dowsing. Of its history the authors say: ‘On the basis of present 
evidence we conclude that the divining rod, as we now know it, 
is a European pattern stemming from the mining districts of 
Germany in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century and spreading 
from there to the rest of Europe and thenee to other regions as thi 
Europeans sptead their culture and established colonies in various 
parts of the world’ (p. 20), It is apparently unknown clewhere 
except for scattered cases of recent diffusion by European settlers, 

They go on to consider the reliability of dowsing, and show that 
no dowser, when tested, has ever achieved better results than might 
have been achieved by chance. The dowser claims that his divining 
rod moves even when he tries to prevent it, but the authors show 
that as in the cases of pendulum-swinging, tableturning and the 
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prompting of the ‘talking horse," the rod moves as the result of 
“idcomotor action,’ that is to say of muscular movements of which 
the subject is unaware. 

Though the belief in the powers of dowsers has no foundation 
in fact there are estimated to be some 24,000 practising dowsers in 
the U.S.A., and according to the authors they are in gencral honest 
mien who have a genuine belief in their powers and make no charge 
for their services. Their clients merely want to be told where to dig, 
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and are unlikely to be worse off if they consult the dowser than if 
they make their own guess. 

The book is simply and clearly written and not only illuminates 
its subject bur explains to the reader the principles of scientific 
investigation. ; 

The bibliography is comprehensive, but ornuts the tests made by 
Sir Ray Lancaster and others which are cited by Ackermann in his 
Popular Fallacies. RAGLAN 


A Philosophy for NEFA. By Verrier Elwin, with a Foreword by 
4. the Prime Minister of India (Jewaharlal Nehru). 2nd 


edition revised. Shillong (Sachin Roy for North-East 
Frontier Agency), 1959. Pp. xiti, 296, illus. Price Rs. 45, 

The North-East Frontier Agency includes the hill tracts extending 
to the north and east of the Assam valley, and is divided into five 
administrative divisions known as Kameng, Subansiri, Siang, 
Lohit and Tirap. It is an area almost exclusively inhabited by 
tribal, Tibeto-Burman-speaking populations, whose contacts with 
the Assamese plains people used to be slight or non-existent. The 
greater part of the region was virtually unadministered until ro44 
when the Government of India began to extend its control over 
such arcas at the Kameng and Subansiri Division, then still known as 
the Balipara Frontier Tract. As a result of the veil of secrecy spread 
over these frontier regions, littl is known about developments 
since India’s gain of independence, but from the book under review 
it appears that great progress has been made in establishing an 
effective administration right up to the MacMahon line, which 
forms today the de facto frontier bchween India and Tibet. 

Verrier Elwin, who for some years has been associated with the 
North-East Frontier Agency in the capacity of Adviser for Tribal 
Affairs, enjoys opportunities, both for research and for applying 
his experience and knowledge to the benefit of the local population, 
Which many an anthropologist will envy. The present book, 
intended for the general reader rather than the anthropologist, 
contains a statement of policy and aims as well at a factual account 
of conditions in the various regions of the North-East Frontier 
Agency. Those particularly interested in this part of the Eastern 
Himalaya would perhaps have welcomed. a more systematic 
description of the exploration undertaken and the administrative 
measures instituted since 1947, for areas then entirely unknown, such 
as Agila Mara on the Upper Subansiri, have since been opened up, 
Information on the reaction of the tribesmen to the rapid extension 
of Government control is interspersed with numerous recom- 
tietidations and the exposition of a policy of tolerance and con- 
structive assistance isd-ris the local population. As onc who knows 
the area from first-hand experience, | am confident that the policy 


which Elwin advocates is not only basically sound but also 
practicable and of benefit to the tribesmen. There are not many 
parts of the world where anthropologists have direct influence on 


matters of administration, and even fewer where an anthropologist’s 
policy statement will be unreservedly endorsed by the head of a 
Government. Elwin does not hide the fact that the policy outlined 


in his book is not always understood by all the subordinate officials 
employed in the adminitration of the North-East Frontier Agency, 
but there can be no doubt that Nehru’s wholehearted support oi a 
policy of respect for tribal values and attitudes will make it easier 
to check intolerance and counteract the ethnocentric tendencies of 
the less broad-minded among politicians and officials. 

The very fact that a book such as A Philosophy for NEFA could 
appear as an official publication is a measure of Elwin's success as an 
advocate of tribal values and tribal rights. Sympathetic interest 
for the problems of tnbal people is today widespread in India, but 
less than 20 years ago Elwin’s views, then shared by only a handful 
of enlightened administrators such as J. H. Hutton, J. P. Mills and 
W. V. Grigson, met with a great deal of scom and opposition. It 
mught perhaps be argued that much of the * philosophy" put forward 
in the present book represents what are basically common-sense 
solutions to the problems of an underdeveloped tribal area. But there 
can be no doubt that in the absence of a knowledge of the realities 
of tribal life, apparent to the anthropologist but not necessarily to 
administrative officers and technical experts, the premises for such 
common-sense solutions are often lacking and policies may be 
formulated on the basis of inadequate factual information. 

_ Anthropologists can take pride in the fact that in planning the 
development of one of the country’s most exposed and vital 
frontier regions, the Government of India has availed itself of the 
advice and assistance of an anthropologist well known for his 
independent views. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that before 
long Verrier Elwin will give us fuller information on the proces of 
change in one ot two specific regions, such as the Apa Tani valley or 
the Monpa area, where an economic and cultural orientation 
towards Tibet is gradually being replaced by a closer association 
with India. C. vow FURER-HAIMENDORFE 





Studies in Maori Rites and Myths. By |. Prytz Johansen. Roy. 
4 9 Danish Acad, Science and Letters, Vol. XX XVII, No. 4, 


Copenhagen, rgs8. Pp. 201 

This work follows The Maori and his Religion in 
its Non-Ritualistic Aspects, published in Copenhagen, 1954, by the 
same author, Hoth mark a refreshing and promising approach to 
the study of ancient Polynesian religion. The subject matter selected 
for this monograph comprises the sacred precincts, the rites held ar 
them and related risyeholagy; and then the rites and myths of the 
cultivation of the sweet potato. 

Johansen's method is to go back to original sources, especially 
native texts, to detect and assess forcign influence in content and 
through interpretation, and to redefme basic concepts, such as 
mand, tabu, and the role of gods from the view of the Maori himself 
with his capes on kinship obligations, generosity, nobility and 
sacredness which must be aback by tabus and rehabilitated when 
violated. His attempts to relate the fragmentary records and to 
make them more intelligible invelve considerable discussion which 
at tines makes the reading somewhat difficult. However, he proves 
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his point that sacred precincts, paraphernalia and rites cannot be 
understood of ritual ts translated without reference to Maori 
creation and historical myths which they in part depict or re-enact, 
These in turn reveal the Maori belicf that life is ever a renewing 
of what happened in the past and that the rites induce the power to 
bring about similar and desired events. 

The esoteric cult of To, became of its connexion with rites 
involving a sacred water, is brought in for an extensive and en- 
lightening treatment. Johansen points out that although it combines 
Biblical and Maori lore, it functioned ritually along traditional 
lines in post-European times, Considering that the informants were 
former converts to Christianity and that the cult was recorded rather 
late, and comparing the cult with well founded Maori and Polynesian 
cosmogonic concepts, Johansen concludes that Jo in all probability 

ccame a supreme god after the Europeans came to New Zealand 
and that “we must lay down that there is no sure evidence of the 
existence of a proto-Polynesian high god.” 


KENNETH P, EMORY 
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PREHISTORIC IDOLS FROM GRAN CANARIA 


1, b) Fragment found recently at Tara; height c. $4 inches. (ce) Three views of a figure probably from Telde or Tara: height c. 10} inches. (f) Head found at 
-nobio de Valeron; height c, 3 inches, (g) Hollow idol head; height c. 24 inches, (Af) Pow views of a hollow idol head: height c. 2} inches, Both (a) anal 
(itd) are probably fron Tara. 


PREHISTORIC IDOLS FROM GRAN CANARIA* 


by 


5O Clay idols of the native Canaries which had 
\ been in use prior to Christianization have been 
known for a seu k They ate exclusive to the island of 
Gran Canaria. Unfortunately they have received hardly 
any attention outside the Canary Islands although they 
are sufficiently peculiar to serve as a clue to the cultural 
relations, if not the origin, of part of the prehistoric 
native culture. A new find, described in this paper, prompts 
me to discuss this interesting problem. 

The idols of Gran Canaria are associated with a particular 
culture best characterized by its red-slipped, pebble- 
burnished pottery, which is entirely confined to this 
island. It appears to represent the latest phase of prehistory 
just prior to the Spanish Conquest and is perhaps partly 
contemporary with the latter. Since the Conquest meant 
conversion, the date of a.p. 1483 may be used as a terminus 
ante quem for the idols. | 

The new specimen comes from Tara, near Telde, 
where it was found in the fields now covering the site of 
the ancient southern capital of the island. The town was 
clearly extensive, situated on a flat spur between two 
rivers and associated with artificial caves. But there 1s no 
doubt that much of the town of Tara consisted of ordinary 
houses. Some of the finds will be discussed in a separate 
article. 

The most interesting, and the only certain, type of idol 
is that made of clay. Shaped stones are known, however, 
and it is conceivable that they were connected with cults; 
more will be said about them later. The clay fh are of 
moderate size, of the order of about a foot high. Apart 
from representations of human bodies which may be 
taken to represent true idols, there are a number of small 
animal figurines, the significance or purpose of which is 
so far unknown. They may have been anything from 
amulets or votive offerings, to be sacrificed in liew of the 
real animal, to toys. Moreover, most of them are of very 
poor quality and they are not likely to help in establishing 
cultural connexions. 

Clay idols previously found have been discussed in 
papers by Pérez de Barradas (1939, 144) Jimenez (1945, 
1947), Crawford (1957) and others back to the days of 
Berthelot (1879), but detailed descriptions are lacking. 

The painted clay figurine from Tara (Plate Ea, 5 here 
described for the fst time is unique in one respect: it is 
painted with geometric patterns. It was found on the Tara 
site on the ground of Don Ignacio Negrén. Don Nestor 
Alamo, Director of the Casa de Colon, Las Palmas, asked 
me for an opinion on the specimen which is now exhibited 
in the collection of the museum Casa de Colon. 

It is a ‘torso’ retaining the upper part of the body 
from the right hip and the navel up to the shoulders. The 
right arm is complete. The preserved height is 158 mm., 
* With Plate E and two text figures. This article forms Contribution 
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the preserved width 137 mm. The paste is blackish, made 
of a coarse, probably local, volcanic sand with angular 
fragments cd a small admixture of clay. It is covered with 
a yellow slip and painted with red geometric patterns. It is 
very poorly fired, in the lying-down position, thus being 
blackened on the back, whilst the front is oxidized and 
yellow except for one or two slight clouds of grey. That 
the firing position can be tablished without a shadow of 
doubt is a promising fact, for it may render possible a 
dating by remanent magnetism. 

Unlike the slip on the pottery, which is nearly always 
red, this figurine is covered with a yellow slip of limonite 
clay. This ts of sub-local origin and probably derived from 
one of the brown rendsina soils which are common in the 
south-eastern part of the island. The red slip and paint 
were made cither from one of the roterde soils common in 
the ancient Laurisilva belt of the island or, more frequently 
I suspect, from one of the bands of fossil baked soils found 
beneath lava flows. The material was carefully ground 
either in one of the several rypes of stone mortars or 
rubbing querns, or else (as is done today in Atalaya, the 
only surviving native potters’ workshop) on a rotary 
quern. There the slip is made with water (or now probably 
paraffin oil) and smeared over the piece and allowed to 
air-dry. It is then burnished with a smooth pebble in the 
usual way. The resulting burnish is very shiny and looks 
almost like a glaze. The idol has been treated in exactly the 
same way as the red-burnished pottery found on the Tara 
site, and contemporaneity may therefore be assumed. 

The breaks in the specimen are new. They suggest that 
it was ploughed up and it is not entirely impossible that 
other parts may one day be found. 

The shape of the figurine is determined by the hand 
resting on the hip, with the elbow standing off. The 
sonldess and upper arms form a straight line, which is 
due to the presence of a shoulder cape, about which more 
will have to be said presently. This interpretation is con- 
firmed by the hand which, though clumsily shaped, has 
four grooves separating the fingers. There is no indication’ 
whatever of breasts. This may be due to the idol not bein 
meant to be female, or clse to the cape which is intended 
to cover them. Another figurine, No. 629 of the Museo 
Canario, lacks them also, though the navel is marked 
(Plate Ec). The impression that a female is meant to be 
represented is in both cases due to the very wide hips. 

The most interesting feature is the cape covering the 
shoulders. [t runs uninterruptedly across the back but is 
open on the chest where it ends on each side with a knob 
at the lower corner which conceivably indicates a means of 
tying the two sides together when required. Covering 
the elbows and shoulders well, this garment agrees with 
the descriptions given by some of the early historians, 

pecially with the capa mentioned by Torriani (1590), 
nilst it is certainly not the tamarco commonly quoted, 
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which reached down to the knees and the name of which 
implies that it was made of palm leaf (Viera y Clavigo, 

1772, p. 138, foomote). It is further pointed out by the 
same author that the leather jackets were ‘dyed with 
certain coloured earths and with the juices of plants and 
flowers.’ This might well account for tha red pattern which 
appears on the cape of the figurine. 

The art of the f figurine which represents the chest and 
part of the abdomen is likewise covered with a si 
consisting of double lines, zigzags, squares and circular 
patches. One is tempted to regard the uppermost of the 
patches as the navel, but there are others lower down. No 
garment is indicated. These designs recur on the painted 
pottery, but they are reminiscent also of the patterns of 
the pintaderas, clay stamps which are frequent in the same 
cultural context and, like the painted and burnished pottery, 
entirely confined to Gran Canaria (Pericot, 1953). The 
possible affinities of these pintaderas with the early Mediter- 
ranean cultures or even with Mexico cannot be discussed 
in this context, but it is evident that the practice of printing 
the skin with patterns has something to do with the 
character of the stiff garment in use which inevitably left 
a gap on the front of the body. It is in this sense that the 
carly and somewhat contradictory reports must be under- 
stood that the natives were clad and, at the same time, 
naked.* | 

Since complete and undamaged idols are not known 
(except caiibly one in Paris, illustrated in 1891), an attempt 
has been made at reconstructing the new specimen. It is 
easy to complete the missing side, but we are left without 
the legs and the head. ie | 

First, regarding the legs, it is highly probable that the 
rapidly broadening sides, or hips, suggest sitting posture, 
and more paeey a crosslegged one. That this was 
adopted by some of the idols of Gran Canaria is confirmed 
by the seated figure of unknown provenance? which has 
been figured repeatedly, No. 629 of the Museo Canario. 

At first sight this idol (Plate Ece) looks very different from 
the new one. Itis in red pebble-burnished ware with a good 
slip, There is some painting, originally black but now 
bleached, covering head, neck and the upper part of the 
shoulders.3 But geometric patterns are absent. The arms 
of this figurine, which is of about the same size as the new 
one, are in the same position. Though they are broken 
off, scars show that the hands were resting on the hips. The 
extraordinarily bulging upper arms are, in fact, hollow 
underneath, and this as well as the presence of a small 
knob on the right side suggests that it is not meant to 
represent enormous muscles, but the same kind of cape 
as is present in the new idol. This type of arm is not 
unique cither since the Museo Canario holds another 
specimen, the fragment of an arm almost identical with 
that of the idol. The sex is not crete ei and 

enitalia being completely absent.4 Only the navel appears 
eee small hats: The thighs, te are bulging out 
even more than the upper arms, Whether this is to indicate 
steatopygy I am inclined to doubt, especially as the 
figurine is so completely sexless. But the right leg continues 
as a stump across the middle, clearly indicating cross- 
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legged posture. The legs are hollow from underneath, 
presumably to save clay. The figurine is cut level to have 
a base to stand on, and the back portion of the legs has 
similarly been cut off vertically, It would thus be more 
easily accommodated in a shrine or recess. As it stands, the 
body leans back slightly (Plate Ee), but the weight of the 
legs prevents its tipping over, 

The neck of this idol is remarkably long, and the head 
very small in proportion. This was the general rule in 
Gran Canaria, for about ten specimens are known. There 
are, however, two different types of heads. Type I is very 
crudely executed, with a mere indication of the face, cut 
off immediately above the eyes, and it is hollow from 
above (Plate Eg-i). Type II has a similarly simple, circular 
face but instead of teing hollow is equipped with an 
elaborate pointed coiffure in clay (Plate Ef). In view of this, 
the hole in the head of Type I suggests to ane that it was 
filled with some sabieaiaee holdion a bunch of natural or 
artificial hair to complete the appearance, This is an inter- 
pretation more probable than that the hole was used to 
receive sacrifices. At one time I was inclined to think that 
grease or oil was burnt in the cavity, in which case idols 
of this type might have represented volcanic deities, an 
obvious type on volcanic islands. But the traces of fire on 
the heads preserved are not in the proper place, in the hole 
itself, so that this alternative must be regarded as less 
probable. 

It is impossible to answer the question which p pe of 
head belonged to the new Tara idol. Since the hollow heads 
of Type I are known from Tara itself, they score in this 
respect. The coiffure type is known only trom Cenobio 
de Valerén (No. 620), Hoya de San Juan (Arucas; no 
number), and Agujero near Galdar (a flat coiffure, the 
others being high; No. 628). But since finds are altogether 
few, this different distribution may merely be due to 
chance. 

Either type of head would fit the idol, and one of the 
possible reconstructions is given here in an attempt to 
obtain some idea of how i idols looked when they 
were in use (fig. 1). It is evident that a composition of three 
specimens cannot be correct; on the other hand, one gains 
a general impression of the type of idol that was in use, 
and the question naturally arises of possible cultural 
relations. 

It should be remembered that of all the Canary Islands, 
only Gran Canaria has produced idols and that Espinosa 
(1585) reports expressly that there were none in Tenerife. 
This supports the impression that Gran Canaria was at a 
comparatively late stage occupied by a different population 
that had arrived from elsewhere. 

The posture of the idols of this group is reminiscent of 
the Mediterranean Neolithic. A crosslegged figurine with 
hands on hips (though with the elbows as to the body) 
was found at Kato lerapetra in Crete and described | 
Weinberg (1951). It has a similar long neck, and a small, 
flat-topped head, Its features, however, are unmistakably 
Cretan, with large straight nose and almond-shaped lateral 
eyes, quite unlike the small knob-like eyes and noses of the 
Canarian figurines. Yet one cannot help feeling that a 
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connexion with the Mediterranean Neolithic is, on 
stylistic grounds, conceivable. Such connexion has been 
suggested repeatedly before, for instance by Pérez de 
Barradas (1939) on the evidence of another type of idol, 
the violin-shaped plaque. 
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these idols to the island might have reached it about 
1§00 B.C. 

There are other types of idols in Gran Canaria. Pérez 


de Barradas stresses the importance of the clay figurines 
of animals and types that appear half-human, half-animal, 





Fic. I. RECONSTRUCTION SKETCH OF THE CLAY IDOL 
FROM TARA 
With legs taken from the red burnished clay idol, and with the head 
from the Cenobio de Valeron. Other possibilities exist, expecially that 
the head was one of the type illustrated on Plate E€ or h, i. 


This very peculiar type has indeed been found in Gran 
Canaria, and the collection of the Museo Canario contains 
no fewer than five, from the following localities: 


No. 617 Aguimes (blackish-brown ‘polished’ ware) 
No. 618 Gran Canaria (red burnished ie 

No. 619 Gran Canaria (red burnished ware 

No number Moya Montafieta (brown unslipped ware) 
No. 616 No locality (black hard sandy dayh 


All are in a fragmentary condition, and measurements 
are of little value. Their sizes are evident from the illus- 
trations here given (fig. 2). No doubt can be entertained 
as to the nature of these specimens. They are exactly 
similar to the fiddle idols of the Neolithic—Early Bronze 
Age though they resemble those of the eastern Medi- 
terranean rather than those of the Iberian peninsula. That 
these should have come from the Mediterranean is indeed 
probable, but it is strange that they should have survived 
into the fifteenth century a.p. in the Canaries. There is a 
chronological implication in this. The fiddle idol had 
disappeared from the whole of its distribution area in 
Europe and the Mediterranean (where it had reached 
eastern Spain) by the time of the Middle Bronze Age. 
As it survived, there must have been a continuity of 
tradition somewhere in an isolated area, and one is tempted 
to suggest that this happened in Gran Canaria itsclf. If 
this is so, then the wave of immigration which brought 
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FIG. 2. VIOLIN-SHAPED IDOLS FROM GRAN CANARIA 


No. 618, locality unknown; No. 619, locality unknown; No. 617, 

Aguimes; No. 616, locality unknown, with stand at back, shows in 

side view; no muonber, Moya Montafeta, lower part with horizontal 
cnminence 


the tibisenas, believed to be spirits that appear at night. 
This group deserves special consideration on another 
occasion. There are also some stone idols, in particular 
betyls, stone pillars (Hernandez, 1947; Jimenez, 1947; 
Crawford, 1957). But this type is so universal that it helps 
little in the tracing of the culture of Gran Canaria. 


Notes 

'L am not convinced that Marcy's opinion that the pintaderas 
were granary seals is necessarily the only valid one. Probably some 
were used for this purpose, others for personal adornment. 

2 Don Simon Benitez Padilla considers it posmble that it, too, 
came from Tara. | 

§ The black paint of the pottery bleaches casily when expose: 
ro sunlight. It is evidently of organic origin. Precautions should be 
taken to preserve it in museum collections, , 

‘It is impossible to agree with Crawford (19$7) that this ia 
female fertility deity. 
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FIELD WORK AMONG THE BAMBUTI PYGMIES, 
BELGIAN CONGO: A PRELIMINARY REPORT* 


by 


COLIN M. TURNBULL 
The American Museum of Natural History, New York 


SI This research was undertaken with a grant 
from the Emslie Horniman Anthropological 
Scholarship Fund, which covered the compilation of an 
ethnographical survey of the area (B-Litt. thes, Oxtord, 
1957) and a year and a half of field work. As it was my 
third visit to the area, I already knew the people whom I 
was going to work with, the lingua franca of the region 
(Kingwana), and something of the forest itself. This meant 
that | was able to begin scrious study as soon as [ arrived, 
without the usual preliminaries of acclimatization. 

The object of the present report is not to set our my 
findings in detail, but rather to give an account of the 
present situation and to point to the need for immediate 
further work in the field. In the light of my own field 
work, and its limitations and omissions, | propose to out- 
line why further research should be undertaken quickly, 
and to suggest the most profitable line of research to avoid 
duplication of work already done. At the moment | 
would say that there are only ten years left during which 
we may have an opportunity for studying the hunting and 
gathering life of these forest inate lived much as it 
must have been when we first hear about them in the same 
area some 4000 years ago (Schebesta, 1952, p. 10; also 
1933). In the course of writing up my material | shall 
publish the most important aspects tn article form to make 
it available for study and criticism as soon as possible. 

We know little about the life of the Bambuti before their 
forest was invaded by warring Bantu and Sudanic tribes. 
To the ancient Egyptians the Pygmies were real people, 
living in a forested land, a people notable for their music 
and their dance. But in the western world right up to the 
turn of this century, the Pygmies were regarded as 
legendary creatures, esi factual reports by one or two 
explorers, including H. M. Stanley and Schweinfurth. 

For most of this time it is reasonable to assume that the 
Bambuti continued to live as they did at the time of the 
Netrikare reports in the Sixth Dynasty; in their forest 
environment there are few forces to stimulate change. 
Three or four hundred years ago the great migrations of 
tribes in the North-East Congo brought the Bambuti 


* With a mep. Publication has been assisted by a grant from the Emslie 

Horniman Anthropological Scholarship Fund. Orthography of tribal 

names has been slightly amended to conform with the practice of MAN 
(e.g. “Barsbuti" rather than ‘Balfbuti’). 
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ople of other cultures, primar- 
, Babira, and Balese. The exact 


sharply into contact with 
ily dies Mangbetu, Mabu 
extent of this impact cannot be determined, but what is 
certain and vital is that it has brought little essential chang 
to the forest life of the Bambuti—we are still able to study 
them primarily as the nomadic hunters and gatherers 
that they have always been. This is due, I believe, largely 
to the fact that the invading tribes were for the most part 
from the plains or savannah—they were not people of the 
forest. To them the forest was a hostile world to be fought 
against. They had to cut it down to plant their plantations, 
ye nat to work in the hot sun to prevent the forest from 
choking off their main source of food. To the Pygmy, to 
whom the forest is a kind and generous world, this 
hostiliry was and still is of the greatest significance. 

The whole of the life and thought of the Bambuti revolves 
around the central theme of the normal benevolence of the 
forest. They sing and dance its praises every day, and it 
never fails to respond by providing them with all the 
necessities of life. Any cnemry of the forest is an enemy of 
the Bambuti, and their entire relationship with their Negro 
neighbours is governed by the opposition between the 
two worlds. This fact has preserved almost intact, as far as 
one can judge, the indigenous system of values of the 
forest people. It is coloured by the new situation, it is 
‘Spee given a different direction, but in essence it cannot 
be far different from what it has always been. The powerful 
and compelling rejection of the Negro system of values by 
the Bambuti has also helped in great measure to preserve 
the indigenous social structure with certain obvious modi- 
fications. The situation at the moment then is favourable 
to a study of the Bambuti as hunting and gathering forest 
nomads relatively uninfluenced by other cultures. — 

But there are certain factors working towards the inevit- 
able change, notably two. The first is the growin 
dependence of the Bambuti on their Negro neighbours 
for certain village and plantation products, mainly metal 
artifacts and plantains. These are products without which 
the Bambuti are perfectly able to survive, and which they 
still do without to a very large extent when on prolonged 
hunting trips far away p Beas any Negro village. Bur in so 
far as payee ie to become necessities there is an 
increasing dependence, and this is beginning to alter the 
relationship between the Bambuti and their naahboe It 
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will eventually affect both their system of values and their 
social structure, and obliterate what remains of their folk 
system. 

The other factor working towards the same end is the 
programme of the Belgian Admunistration for utilizing the 
Bambuti as a hitherto unexploited labour force. Up to the 
present the administration has left the Bambuti alone. When 
the Negro tribes were all forced to move their villages to 
somewhere along the Belgian lines of communication, the 
Bambuti were left to roam the forests at will, and the game 
laws were not applied to them provided that no flesh of 
restricted game was offered for sale in the villages. Now, 
however, with increasing road-construction and. larger 
immigrant labour forces to feed, there is a greater need 
than ever for plantations, and the administration is 
attempting to encourage the Bamburi to plant. The crops 
first envisaged are those that will not require a great deal 
of attention, and will leave the Bambuti free to carry on 
hunting and gathering, but none the less it is a conscious 
beng ofa new policy that will have far-reaching 
effects on all peoples of the area and on their relationships 
with each other. It is also certain that any such attempts 
to settle the Bambuti, if successful, will not only alter 
their system of values, which at the moment is entirely 
related to the forest, but of necessity also their social 
SErucoure. 

Further factors are of course the development of the 
area for economic exploitation including the attraction of 
tourists. New roads are being put through the forest, 
cutting it into smaller and smaller sections, affecting the 
migration of game and at the same time the movement of 
small Pygmy groups following the game. The Bambuti are 
an extremely intelligent and adaptable people, and will no 
doubt take to the new situation with case if not with 
enthusiasm, and the process will be an interesting one to 
observe. But they have also a ereat capacity for forget- 
fulness—they seem to have lost any but the slightest trace 
of their own language—and we cannot expect to find 
much of their present way of life, even in folklore, a 
few years hence. They will be a very different people. 

The course of my own field work of 1957-58 was 
determined partly by my previous experience in. the 
Epulu region of the Ituri forest, and by the fact that I 
found myself very considerably in opposition to the 
findings of Father Schebesta, particularly with regard to 
the relationship between the Bambutt and their Negro 
neighbours. (I use the term ‘Negro’ to distinguish between 
the Bambuti Pygmies and the immigrant tribes of normal 
stature, some of whom are Bantu, some Sudanic, some 
semi-Sudanic.) We were in such conflict, not only over 
interpretation, but over fact, that [ could only assume 
that the net hunting Bambuti whom I knew best must difter 
fundamentally from the Efe archers among whom Sche- 
besta did his most detailed studies. For this reason, and 
because of the obvious impossibility of getting an over-all 
coverage in an area which stretches for up toa quarter of a 
million square miles, I decided to make a detailed study of 
a single net hunting community for 12 months, then to 


make a survey of other net hunting and archer communi- 
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ties at random. This proved a fortunate choice. (For the 
areas sec the map, fig. I.) 
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The point that emerged most clearly, and the one which 
| wish to make here, is that | was wrong in assuming that 
the differences of opinion between Father Schebesta and 
myself were founded in the different natures of the economy 
of the groups we had studied. There is a certain corres 
ponding difference in social structure, including the relation- 
ship with the Negro tribes, but it is not as pret as I had 
expected. On the contrary, there is remarkable uniformity. 

In a subsequent visit to Vienna | had the opportunity 
of mecting Father Schebesta and discussing our difficulties 
at some length and what emerged was that although we 
both gave very different accounts of the Pygmy—Neer 
relationship we were each in our own way correct. That 
is to say, cach of us had seen a different side of a divided 
world and each had given a correct picture. That they were 
in opposition is the key to the actual over-all situation, a 
fact which 1 guessed at in my article on the initiation 
ceremonies in the area (Turnbull 1957). When Father 
Schebesta did his field work (his first trip was some 30 
years ago), the political situation was different, and access 
to the Pygmics much more difficult than it is today. The 
Pygmies were, and still are, a shy people, and will not lead 
strangers to their forest camps. To gain access to them, 
Schichegs had to work through the various Negro chiefs 
who called *their’ aean in to the Negro villages. When 
Schebesta attempted to visit Pygmy camps in the forest, he 
was in the same difheulty oF ne having to work 
through a Negro, and he was always accompanied by 
Negroes. The chief would even arrange for a special camp 
to be built. | 

I came across the same difficulties myself. No Negro will 
willingly allow any European to visit a Pygmy hunting 
camp, for a number of good reasons. Negroes use Pygmy 
hunters to tend to illicit crops, partionlrty of hemp, and 
also for the illegal hunting and preservation of meat for 
sale at the market. They also possess illegal plantations in 
the forest, not subject to government control. But today 
the Negrocs themselves are very much more strictly 
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controlled by the administration than they were 30 years 
ago, and they are unable to prevent Pygmies from coming 
down to the roadside markets where they come in contact 
with Europeans. My first introduction, in 1951, was to the 
Pygmies, and not to the Negroes, at such a market centre 
~ at Epulu. Owing largely to my friendship with Patrick 
Putnam, an American anthropologist who had lived in 
that area for some 25 years and was well known and trusted 
by Negro and Bambuti alike, and owing still more, as it 
turned out, to my interest in the music of the Bambuti, | 
was able to gain their confidence sufficiently so that when I 
returned in 1954-55 1 was able to do some useful work 
amongst them, entirely by-passing the N middleman 
both a the village ‘ad in the forese When 1 came back 
in 19$7 | was in the forest nearly all the time, coming down 
to the village only when the Bambuti group did so, for one 
reason or another. I never had a Negro with me; at any 
time when I needed help in carrying my few belongings, a 
Pygmy would do it for me. I was able, fortunately, to 
survive on the diet of the hunting group, and so was able 
to work under conditions as nearly ideal as could be 
wished for, with none of the often ne ¥ Intrusion of a 
foreign element in the form of shotopranhis equipment, 
special diet requirements, labour assistance for cookin 
and porterage, etc. As nearly as possible | moved and lived 
as did everyone else in the group, my presence itself being 
the only foreign element, and one to which the Pygmies 
quickly adapted themselves. 

I am stressing this because it was on account of this 
difference in the nature of field conditions that the findings 
of Schebesta and myself were at such variance. During my 
year in the forest with this one hunting group, I found that 
there is a rigid barrier between the een and the village 
worlds, as far as the Bambuti are concerned. This is based on 
the hostiliry of the Bambuti, as! have already mentioned, 
for any enemy of the forest, It is as clear-cut an example 
of the sacred and the profane as we could expect to find. 
The Bambuti are extremely conscious of the fact that the 
forest is kind to them, and that harm only befalls them when 
they leave its shelter. It is then that they become ill—they 
assume through Negro sorcery. Sometimes this may be 
the case, though more often it is due to their being un- 
accustomed to the heat of open sunlight, and even more 
to the insanitary conditions of Negro villages, the con- 
taminated water, etc. It is also in the village that they 
come in contact with that peculiarly non-Pygmy charac- 
teristic, malevolence, or evil. This is entirely forcign to 
them, as is any form of sorcery, and it is something which 

regard with the utmost horror. The Negro at 





se) . ttempts to 
e use of them to work in return for food, and this is 
another foreign notion to the freedom-loving Bambuti. 
They come to the village when they want to, not because 
they have obligations to bring meat to their Negro patrons, 
nor simply because they have been summoned by the 
Negro chief Nothing will make the Bambuti leave the torest 
unless they wish it, When they do, it is often because the 
hunting is not good, and shay Kesl they would like a change 
of diet, or because they want to relax with palm wine to 
drink, cigarettes to smoke, and drums to dance to. But 
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when they do come they come fully aware that it is a 
different world which they are entering—the profane 
world of the Negro. They will not commit the sacrilege 
of singing their torest songs while in the village—which 
-xplains why Schebesta, befiire he had made his later 
field trips, wrote that the Pygmies have no song, only 
drum and dance (Schesbesta, 1933, p. 201). In my discussion 
with Schebesta, he agreed that in fact he had later heard the 
most miepuicent singing by Bambuti, but only in the forest. 
But neither he nor I had attributed any importance to this 
fact before. The importance is that when the Bambun 
leave the forest, they leave behind them their entire 
system of values, even their social customs. For however 
long or short a time they are in the village, they adopt 
the values and customs of that particular Negro tribe. If 
later on, as often happens, they visit another tribe, they 
change again. They will even submit to the Negro ritual 
of circumcision initiation, the nkumbi (Turnbull, 19§7). 

Schebesta, seeing this submission through Negro eyes, 
and through the cyes of Pygmies in a Negro situation 
(which comes to the same thing), saw this as a conscious 
and, successful attempt on the part of the Negro to assert 
domination over the Bambuti. Indeed it is an attempt, but 
as I tried to show in my article, it does not succeed. The 
Negro, unable to maintain political control over the forest 
nomads, is through the nkumbi trying to assert super- 
natural control, submitting the Bambuti to the supernatural 
sanctions of the tribal gods, But the Bambuti only undergo 
the ceremony for what they get out of it—recognition and 
treatment as adults in Negro eyes, with the corresponding 
privileges. It also suits them to have the Negroes think that 
they are the masters, and this is a not uncommon topic of 
conversation and laughter in a ryemy hunting camp. (This 
laughter is itself vathags an admission of the process of 
acculturation, an indication of a realization that they are 
sacrificing their integrity, desecrating their tradition at 
least to some extent.) 

For the same reason, and others, when in a Negro village 
the Pygmies will adopt the marriage and even burial 
customs of the local tribe. The reason which they most 
spentaly give for this is, “They will give us much 


Also, when in the village, the Pygmies instead of gather- 

os pias a central fire and singing, as they do in the forest, 
all borrow or steal some drums and dance in the chief’s 

baraza, or wherever else they think they have a chance of a 
free meal and some palm wine. The dance is wild and 
erotic, and completely unlike any forest dance, where no 
drums are used. 

Back in their hunting camp all these customs are shed, 
as are the Se ape in values. The young boys who after 
undergoing the mkwmbi were allowed into the adults’ 
haraza in the Negro village, on returning to their forest 
home are once again regarded as children, they go back to 
their mothers, and are certainly not allowed to take part 
in the adult sovie of the Bambuti men. The cermonial 
marriage so y arranged by the Negroes, and at no 
small expense, is no more stable than inertial Pygmy 
flirtation. It may work out or it may not, and if not then 
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the Bambuti leave it to the Negroes to fight over the ques- 
tion of return of the bridewealth. 

A burial is a speedy and uncomplicated affair in the 
forest, without any of the elaborate ritual of the Negroes, 
and more important still without the inevitable (for the 
Negro) necessity of discovering who caused the death. 
The Bambuti, rather than using the foreign concept of 
malevolence, will use their own concept of the: benevolent 
normality of the forest—as they do in other crises, such as 
poor hunting, illness, or accident—all of which are 
extremely rare occurrences. They will recognize that 
something has gone wrong and upset the normality of 
their lives, so, being a Naqseee people, they use a practical 
means for restoring that none! I had it said to me 
once, by a very wise Pyamy, ‘The forest gives us every- 
thing tA od so the forest is good. If Printing pe 
wrong, it must be that the forest is sleeping. All we have to 
do is to waken the forest, and all will be well again.’ 
And they waken the forest by singing special songs—not of 
complaint, not of prayer or invocation, but/of praise— 
simple words, sometimes mere vowel sounds, with 
meanings such as “The forest is good.’ "The forest gives 
food," “The forest is cool.’ They sing these songs in the 
knowledge that they have the power, which we may call 
magical, of awakening the forest. They use a wooden or 
bamboo trumpet, not as do the Negroes in imitation of 
the sound of ie clan totem, but simply to echo the son 
further into the forest. For the Bambuti it is a practical ; 
reasonable response to a practical situation. It is entirely 
devoid of the conscious magical, supernormal element 
found in the ritual of the neighbouring Negroes. 

The barrier between the forest and the village is not 
only seen in the refusal of the Bambuti to desecrate forest 
values by bringing them into the village, or by bringing 
the village values back to the forest; it is seen in the very 
conscious opposition that unites them, as Bambuti, perhaps 
as they have never been united before, in common antag- 
onism to the village world. This shows up Ie 5 
in legend and dance, in which the Negro is often portrayed 
as the clumsy clephant, destroying the forest (Turnbull, 
19§9). It is also seen in the fact that the singing ritual, if 
it can be called that, the molimo, is never performed when 
there are any Negroes visiting the camp. If they stay over- 
night, the Bambuti will put on an imitation show of the 
Negro counterpart to the molim, sometimes called by the 
same name, sometimes esswnba or lusumba, And every 
evening, before the singing begins, the trails leading from 
the hunting camp to the village will be closed, quite 
casually, by pulling branches or logs across, This is a 
matter that concerns the people of the forest alone. ‘It is 
not for savages,’ | was told. a . 

During my year with a single hunting group this 
opposition, which I suspected strongly after my experiences 
in 1954 with the nkwmbi, was borne out in practice time 
and time again. When I travelled around different parts 
of the forest later, visiting different hunting grouy 
amongst many different ee tribes, the picture was the 
same. Down in the village the Pygmies behaved like well 
trained Negroes. Back in the forest they were Pygmies. 
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Some Negro tribes, notably the arabisé Bangwana and the 
Babira, attempt a complete domination of the Bambuti, 
and frequently use sorcery against those who do not bring 
in sufficient meat or ivory, or who refuse to work on their 
plantations, The Bambuti are not at all sure of the effective- 
ness of sorcery, but they dislike it, and many fear it. 
Frequently poison is used and the victim dies, without any 
obvious cause other than the curse. But never have I met 
any Pygmy individual or group who did not feel entirely 
free to come and go as he pleased, regardless of the wishes 
of his particular * patron.’ 

The over-all system seemed to be similar—Negro 
chiefs and headmen claiming ‘ownership’ of Bambuti and 
their descendants in a male line. This ownership entitled 
them, they considered, to the services of their Pygmies, 
to a share of the spoils of the hunt, and to public dances. 
It also obliged them to bear the expense of the various 
rituals connected with initiation, marriage and death. The 
present clan system amongst the Bambuti seems to me to be 
derived from the affiliation of hunting groups, which 
normally are small patrilineal bands, to certain Negro 
villages. It appears to serve no other function. 

If an individual or a group are dissatisfied with their 

tron, they will cither simply steal what they want from 
fis plantations, or they aa auch themselves to another 
patron, like so many parasites moving from host to host 
at will. There are instances where a powerful and clever 
Negro has been able to assert complete mastery, but this 
is relatively rare, and in my experience is usually duc to 
cecsccion circumstances which make that particular 
Pygmy unacceptable to his forest kinsfolk, or which 
render him or a small group unable to hunt and gather 
adequate food supplies without regular supplementation 
from their patron s plantation. 

One might expect the net hunters to be capable of 

reater independence than the archers, as their technique 
brings in a much higher yield of game, though perha 
allowing less time for gathering. But it seems ha ie 
archers are equally able to satisfy their needs in the forest 
and are no more if no less dependent on supplementary 
foods from the plantations. But for purposes of valid 
comparison a great deal more work needs to be donc— 
the above are generalizations which I believe may well 
rove to be largely correct, but which may equally well 
x¢ disproved by further studies among different Bambati 
groups. My own field work is valid as a single group 
study; this was its purpose. Some of the characteristics 
of that group are obviously limited to its particular 
circumstances, and this will hold good for any nar 
group study. But everything in my ience, and 
Eollowing He discussion ak Father Schachesia: leads 
me to expect cheat we shall find a wide homogencity based 
on the Pygmy/Negro opposition, What existed betore we 
can only guess at. 

The immediate need seems to be for further single- 
group studies, observing different groups of Bamba 
throughout the year, their varying relationships (some- 
times according to season) with the Negroes, and the 
constant opposition between forest and village values. 
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Such a series of studies, amongst both net hunters and 
archers, would give us an invaluable body of information 
from which we might be able to make useful generali- 
zations on Bambuti society; and we would then be in a 
position to compare these forest hunters and gatherers 
with others in different parts of the world. But the time 


left to us is very short. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





7 opical Results of the British Ennedi 
Expedition, 1957. By Dr. A. J. Arkell, Department 
52 of Egyptology, University College, London. Summary 

of 2 comtmunication to the Institute, 4 February, 1960 
Dr. Arkell’s lecture (with numerous slides) was an ampli- 
fication of his preliminary report on the archeological results of 
this expedition which appeared recently in Kush, Vol. VII, pp. 
1§-26. The first part of the lecture was an outline of the aims of 
the expedition and the actual journey, for which Kufra was the 
advanced base. Thence the desert was crossed southwards to 
Great ‘Wanyanga, where a month was spent. Reconnaissances 
were made of Little Wanyanga, Katam and Guro; then the Wadi 
Basso at the top of the Ennedi plateau was visited by camel. 
After the return to Kufra, a special journcy was made west- 
wards through the Rebiana Sand Sea to the amazon-stone 
quarries of Eghei Zumma in north-east Tibesti, where evidence 
of very ancient working was found, and some neolithic arrow- 
heads. Near by were found important petroglyphs, which include 
cattle with split horns, similar to some Published by Winkler from 
Owenat, and many wild animals now extinct in Tibesti, among 
them an elk, now first reported from Africa and presumably 
dating from the Wiirm Ice Age. Developed Acheulian handaxes 
were found at Sarra Well and along a watercourse leading from 
Tekro to Wanyanga. The Wanyanga lakes appear to be late 


Acheulian or post-Achculian. The Aterian was found at Wanyanga 
suggesting a common origin for that culeure, Developed Sangoan 
and Stillbay; while the discovery of an apparent proto-Aterian 
culture in the Rebiana Sand Sea (not neolithic as published in 
Kush, Vol. VII, p. 123) appears to point to that as being the route 
by which Aterian influence reached central from north-west 
Africa, presumably during the Wiirm Ice Age. Wind-croded 
sherds found ar the base of neolithic sites around a much higher 
lake at Wanyanga belong to the later form of the Khartoum 
Mesolithic pottery, and led the lecturer to suggest thar as far as 
can be seen at present, pottery may have been first invented on 
the Nile near Khartoum, 

Concluding, Dr. Arkell suggested thar future expeditions to 
the same area might usefully study the prehistory of the Kufra 
oasis and the stone age cultures of the Rebianma Sand Sea, and 
survey the eastern fringe of Tibesti between Guro and Eghci. 
He also pleaded for help in elucidating the problem of the 
distribution of the neolithic gouge-adze, which appears to have 
arisen from the Upper Lupemban of the Belgian Congo, is 
spread over a considerable area north-east of Lake Chad from 
Ténéré via Bilma to Tummo (west of northern Tibesti) and then 
occurs in two areas (PFayum and Khartoum) 1,000 miles apart in 
the Nile Valley, being in both places associated with rare beads 


of amazon stone. 
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The Decipherment of Cypro-Mycenwan. By Stuart E. Mann, 
5 3 School of Slavonic and East European Studies, University 


of London. With a text figure 

Contemporary with the Knossos and Pylos 
documents in Linear B script described by Ventris and Chadwick 
in Documents in Mycenaean Greck, 1996, are two baked tablets 
found by C, F. A. Schaeffer and his team at Enkomi, the site of 
ancient Salamis in Cyprus, These tablets have been described by 
Porphyrios Dikaios in Antiquity. The first tablet (Antiquity, June, 
1953, p. 105) is illegible: the second, clearly incised on one side, 
but damaged on the other, is a quarter tablet found by Dikaios 
after the season’s digging had closed. It was announced by him in 
the Ilustrated London News, § September, 1953, p. 342, and again 
in greater detail, this time with a re-drawn transcription and 
analysis (done by Ventris) in Antiquity, Vol XXVI, December, 
1953, pp. 233-7. Dikaios dates it at about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century a.c., the date of the earliest Greek colonies in 
Cyprus, The unknown script of these tablets is somewhat similar 
to, but not identical with, that of four clay balls at the British 
Museum, and to certain graffiti found in the area. It is essentially 
different from cither Mycenzan or late (Edalium) Cyprian 
writing, though a few characters show certain similarities. 
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Evans pointed out some of these on p. 71 of Scripta Minoa, 
vo I 1909). basing his equations solely on the evidence of the 
clay balls. 


The second tablet, with which I now attempt to deal, is an 


imperfect quarter fragment inscribed originally in double 
columns on both sides. The obverse text, though danced: ae 


in 
the lower part consecutive; the reverse text is badly damaged and 
is not linked immediately with the obverse ae The tablet is 
roughly trapezoid, measuring about ten centimetres by nine at 
its widest point. The obverse has 22 lines of which 11 are imper- 
fect, another 11 consecutive, and the bottom line broken. OF 
the reverse, 16 lines are partly legible, the rest has become obli- 
terated, apparently by fire damage, 
pee from left to right, this text is important in that it may 
well be the earliest piece of consecutive Greck extant, The late 
Sir John Myres wrote to me in a letter dated 7 January, 1951, 
that ‘most of the Cypriote syllabic inscriptions, including 
the bronze plate from Dali (Edalium), are in Greek, and have been 
ee by Collitz (Handbuch der gr. Dialekt-inschriften, 1) and 
y Richard Meister, But there are a few in Cypriote syllabary, 
but not in Greek—two big ones from Amanthus in the Ashmolean, 
and a few others in the Louvre. They were published by Vendryes 


Les Pygmées du Congo Belge, Bruwels (Institute Royal Belge), | 


MARCH, 1960 


in Rev. Et. Linguistique about 1920, and there is an earlier note by 
Meister on the Ashmolean inscriptions in the Sitz[ungs]beriche, 
Berlin Academy, about 1or2. These have not yet been read, 
though Bork had a good try at another one from Amanthus in 
the Mitth, alt-orient. Ges., V, 1930. The trouble is that the few 
bilinguals are not literal translations; even the proper names are 
very inaccurately rendered.” 

Two years later, on 2 January, 1953, after the discovery of the 
first tablet at Enkomi, Sir John wrote to me as follows: ‘I have 
photographs of the inscribed tablet from Enkomi in Cyprus. It 
is tantalizn Bs occasionally [can make out bits of it into Cypro- 
Minoan. I hear that this tablet is to be photographed again." 
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Such is the scant background of the present tablet. The almost 
complete discrepancy between the respective syllabic alphabets of 
the Mycenzan area, the nis area and the area of Edalium 
suggests that the signs were independent pictorial representations 
of common objects, the first syllable of whose names gave the 
drawings their syllabic values. It is as if we were to draw a basket 
to represent BA, a bottle to represent BO and so on. But the three 
syllabic alphabets extant (those of Crete and Mycenx, Salamis, 
and Edalium) have a common feature. This is that one sign has 
to do duty for syllables phonetically akin, so that our BA for 
basket would have also to represent PA and FA, otherwise the 
alphabet would be too large to memorize. Add to this the fact 
that # is sometimes, and r always, omitted before another con- 
sonant, and the resulting ambiguity, even confusion, can be 
appreciated, It is as if we were to draw a BAsket, a TEnnis racket 
and a Riddle to represent not only battery, but parts of the words 
fatheri(ng), panderi(ng), and barteri{ng) as well. For this, if forne 
other reasons, the followin ‘solution must be considered tentanve. 
[ts justification lies in che faek that i welll secre a4 0 starting oint 
for the reading of further inscriptions, should any come to light. 
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It was worked out on internal statistical evidence (such as frequency 
and position), and not on the casual likeness of some of the 
characters to those of Mycenzan or late Cypri 

In the present syllabary the consonantal cieivactons express three 
phonemes each, with an accompanying vowel. Thus the five 
symbols representing TA, TE, TI, TO, TU also represent DA, 
DE, DI, DO, DU and THA, THE, THI, THO, THU. There is 
no separate sign, as in Mycenxan, for the d series. R is unex- 
pressed before other consonants, nasals frequently so; ¢ is repre- 
sented everywhere as SE, but with a separate character 5 when 
final. Final s and m are dropped in noun inflexions; | is differentiated 
from r; diphthongs are inconsistently represented. Final or pre- 
consonantal ris represented as NE. QJ also represents q (cf. a similar 
practice with Mycenzan KI, which also represents k). The five 
cardinal vowels, when initial, each have separate signs. 

Phonologically, there is a distinct labiovelar or 4 series as in 
Mycenxan. Internal, but nor always initial w is represented; 
when initial the w sometimes appears as U before a following r. 
Historic # and d@ are of course distinct as in Doric. The medio- 
passive aorist 3rd plural ends in -antw as in Arcadian. Archaisms 
include a few primary words found only as compounds in 
classical Greek; there is a distinct dative singular, and an instru- 
mental plural in -phi. The particle QE, ‘and’, is prefixed to the 
following word. 

There is some doubt about the values ME, KI and LE, the last 
character in particular seeming to alternate with WE. ME should 
sometimes be read MA. 


Tite Epattum TABLET 
= Ohverse 
E-MI-RO PO-ME PE-QE-TE RA-NO? ...... 
E-I-S E-XE-JE-JE WO-TLSA-[NETU?] ...... 
O-SA-NE-TU SI-NO-QO-WE-TO ME-LU-ME- .... 
E-I PA-PE-RO-SE-S QE-TE-LA-I-LE- ...... 
E-WE-S A-RO-ME A-RO TA-SI-ME-NA ...... 
... ~J4-WO U-PO O-PE-LE-I TE-SE QE-TE-TO- .... 
RA?-NO-KA-RE E-TA-I SA-XA?-ME-NA A-TU-TO- ... 
. PE-QE-SA-NA A-RO-ME TA-S!I SA-TO-RE- .... 

E?-U-TU O-RA-QO-S TE-TO-RE-LE PO-SA-KA- .... 
E-I SI-NO-QO-WE-TO E-MI WE-TE-JE SA-LA-MLS 
JO-S A-RO-ME B-PI-NA E-I-TA PU-TO-KA-RE 
12... -SA-JE WO-ME-NO-NE RA-NO E-L-S TA-SI-JA-S 

WO-RA SI-WO-WL-TI O-RA PULJE-TULJE SEKA- 

RE-NO-RE 

TA-SEJA-TO NE-WO E-JA-TE E--TA PL-RO-S 
QE-PE-LA E-SLI E-K1?-ME LU-SI-TU-JE QE-PA-TA-I 
LU-SA-NO SA-LE A-NE? SI-PA-LE E-SA-NE 
SEE EO A-PO-? E-SE-TO KA-RE-JE MBE-KA-LA- 
RA-TO-KO E-I E-SE-LA-JE QI-I-I E-NE-SA-LA 
Orr Ol-WO-L-NA A-RO-ME-NA TA-TO KA- 


QI-NE-NE SI-WO L-RA-LA WO-JO KO-I-RO. 
Here follows a corrupt half-line of which the following is 
legible: 
aun RA-NA TE-JO-TO NE-PA-QI-JE........ 
Reverse 
(Of the corrupt lines the following fragments are discernible: 
| (-TO NE-H'O 
c QLRA-RE NE-WO 
, L-34-HWE-NO E-PI WO-PO O-S 
6 E-?-NU -/E?-NU [or mameral ‘one"] E-TO-SA SI-TA-I 
PO-TI-RO- 
7 E-NE-RO-KA NU-TE TA-I-PI E-NE-NA PU-KA-RE- 
8 A-NE PE-QE-TE-NA QI-MI QI-NU-WO. E-LL- 
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9 TE-PU-ME TE-NO-RE-PO E-SE-TO PO-TO-TA- 
10 E-TA KA-QE-PE QE-TE-JE 

11 PO-NO TE-MI-TI-JE U- 

12 LLRA-NA TA-I 

13 A-KA TE-SA-SA 

14 PA-TE TO-SE PA-RA TA 

15 E-S-I-NE E-PA- 

16 PILI E-SA-NE 


A detailed analysis of the text ac this stage would be premature. 
A tentative translation of part of the text follows herewith. Ir is 
based on such parallels as can be found in Homer, Hesychius and 
the recently available vocabulary of Mycenaan. | 


Oberst 


any (2?) shepherd (? of. trowryy) graze (pépAy Sn) sheep... .. 
have been driven (ef. co8ites) into enclosures (rf. elpters) .... 
whether undeveloped (#) or full-grown (?) .... 

sheep (? f. Epiov, “wool") into cornland (or) feld divisions... . 
.. under an obligation that he shall tie up, and tied .... 


sheep-rearer (7) remains (? gf. fjrat) responsible, prepared (? of. 
ice 


.-» have grazed cornland, the watchman (? Sabpobis TT 
immediately at the time that the tetherers (?) have been brought 
up (7 TogayayorTo). 

10) «Tfin any way (ef. oe) Salamis be damaged 

tt or the cornland surrounding (?), then the grower (?) 

r2 shall allow (?) the sheep to be chased into pens (ef. yeo-Sonola 
and. Sertéoyent) 

13 (and) boundarics (ef. Gpos, otipos), driving (them in for such) 
mime as the planter (?) is cultivating, . 

14 (or) anew (area) shall have been partitioned off. If (cf. el Gv 5m) 
the wheat 

1§ and the barley (? cf. meAewds, ‘barley cake, barley mocal") are 
enclosed (7) it (a sheep) shall be freed (AGorror for Avoeten(?}) 
and declared | 

16 freed from custody (? of, G-caAns). If they (the com crops) were 
insecure (cf. G-aorAels, pl. “secure ") 

17 let them be made inaccessible (? doubtful final character, form 
of Gtrepos?). It us desirable not to have (a sheep) released 

18 (and) at large (7 «f. @gbr05). Lf (anyone) shall drive anything in 
deliberately (? of. Hes. o&Aq, ‘eoughe, care’) 

19 Jet the cost of ploughing the said (7) land be paid 

200 «defraying (cf. tivev) (the cost of ) chasing tcf exkeas) the sheep 
(seribal error for L-RA-NA?) (back) to its own Hock (cf. 
Gaulish cori, Old Irish cuire, Old Prussian karjis, Gothic 
haryis, a radical implied in Greek xolpaves, ‘ruler’. 

Tn tine 17 a sensible reading would be ototyos tropes orca, “let 

the fence be blocked," but this would clash with the rest of the 

decipherment. 
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Reverse 

On the reverse inscription the following words can be made out: 
ginuwo (cf. Thewpen, ‘repay"), energa (of. évepyds, ‘in tilth’), enna 
(Hes. ivva- in compounds, ‘nine’), themitifes (ef. Giugno tes, ‘decrees,’ 
beside Geprrés, “begal") and aga (arya, ‘very’: Lat. ingens: Middle 
High German ankwider, ‘monster’: Burns Scots ‘wnc," which 
means “very’ besides “uncouth.” This etymology is preferable to 
Boisacq’s). 


Marcu, 1960 


The interpretation of the text is, of course, far from final, and 
the grammatical concatenation is at times uncertain, Not only is 
the text corrupt; no other readable texts are known in this 
script to serve as controls; moreover the language is archaic, and 
its meaning can now and aoe only be gathered from recon- 
structed Indo-European. Schaeffer assures us that more tablets 
will be forthcoming from Enkomi. We look forward keenly to 
reading them, 


Brother-Sister Respect in Manihiki and Rakahanga. ly 
Dr..A. P. Vayda, University of British Columbia 

5 4 From the occurrence and non-occurrence of a 

? relationship of marked respect between brothers and 

sisters in various Polynesian societies, a number of inferences 
about Polynesian cultural history have been drawn." In this note, 
no new inferences will be presented; my purpose is simply to 
place on record the existence of a brother-sister respect relanionshi 
in two Polynesian atolls, Manihiki and Rakahanga, from whi 
the trait has not been previously reported. 

While I was doing field work in the two atolls in 1956 and 1957, 
all informants agreed that certain avoidances berween brothers 
and sisters had female been prescribed and prevalent. A sister 
could not walk in front of her brother. The sister's garments could 
not be touched by the brother. The brother and sister could not 
touch each other, They could not joke with cach other, nor were 
they supposed to hear any talk about sexual matters in each other's 
presence. They could not sit, lic or walk on each other's mats, 
and they could never be together on the same mat. The avoidances 
applied also in the case of persons who were siblings only through 
adoption and in the case of first and possibly second cousins, all 
of whom were equated with actual siblings in the kinship termi- 
nology.* Informants said that the avoidances were in force from 
the age of puberty, or shortly before then, uncl death. 

Ac the time of my field work, these usages were still more or 
less in evidence. While in many families the brothers and sisters 
no longer avoided going on cach other's mats, there were a few 
families within which even this custom was still respected. No 
cases of joking between siblings or first cousins of the opposite 
scx or of listening willingly to salacious conversations in each 
other's presence could be observed. Some informants told of 
being shocked by the fact that in Rarotonga in the Lower Cook 
Islands, which is visited by many people from the northern atolls, 
brothers and sisters are 40 shameless as to dance together! 


Mates 

' See Peter H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), Vikings of the Sunrise, 
Philadelphia, 1938, pp. 300f.; Edwin G. Burrows, “Western Poly- 
nesia, A Study in Cultural Differentiation,’ Etrolegiska Studier, 
Vol. VIT (1934), pp. Gof, t4iff.; Margaret Mead, ‘Social Organiza- 
tion of Manua,’ Bernice P. Bishop Mus, Bull,, No. 76 (1930), pp. 14sf.; 
A. P. Vayda, ‘Polynesian Cultural Distributions in New Perspective,’ 
Amer, Anthrop., Vol. LXII (1959), pp. 17-28. 

2 See Buck, “Ethnology of Manihiki and Rakahanga," Bernice P. 
Bishop Mus, Bull., No. 99 (1932), p. 39. 
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Sociology and Ethnology among the Lodagaa. (/, Man, 1949, 
| 204, 311 

5 5 Sim,—I am grateful to Professor Forde for pointing 

to possible difficulties in my article on funeral cere- 

monies and eschatological beliefs and giving me the opportunity 

to correct the impression that [ was ‘rejecting in principle 


*diffusionist™ or “ethnological” explanations’ of cultural simila- 
rities. Indeed 1 too would regard this as a fallacy. The problem 
with which I was concerned was more specific than this. The 
statement of mine which he quotes concerning assumptions of a 
diffusionist nature being less economical refers not to ethnological, 
diffissionist or historical interpretations in gencral, but simply to 





| 
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the question of whether, in a particular instance, acknowledged 
similarities between two cultures should or should not be used to 
support a conjecture of diffusion from one to the other, 

The case with which I was concerned was indeed even more 
restricted for it had to do with what I assumed was a feature of all 
human socictics, namely the dichotomy between the body and the 
soul, Given that this is a universal belief, there can clearly be no 
truly historical explanation of its presence either among the Lodagaa 
or clsewhere, for we have no knowledge of a time or place when it 
did not exist. But, documented history apart, I asked, how far is a 
diffusionist explanation of a speculative kind warranted? If the 
speculation posits the spread of this belief from another socicty 
(ie, the Ancient Near East), I would regard it as unacceptable, 
first because there can be no evidence to show that diffusion in the 
opposite direction is not equally ponte and secondly because if it 
is wuversal the institution may be a necesary accompaniment (or 
structural requisite) of the social life of non-literate man as Tylor 
suggested was the case in this instance. | developed the thesis that 
beliefs in an after-life were universal institutions of the same kind 
and offered a structural explanation. Hence I suggested that a 
diffusionist interpretation of these similarities was out of place. 

Here it seems to me is an instance where the analysis of the 
existing situation in which a particular belief is found has a direct 

ring upon the question of the validity of a diffusionist account. 
And therefore I believe it possible to agree with Professor Forde 
explanation, and yet not concur that they are necessarily irrelevant 
one to another. A conclusion from one frame of reference may 
influence a discussion in the other field. This seems to me true not 
only of universal features of culture but also of institutions less 
widely distributed in human societies. Professor Forde will, [ am 
sure, agree with me that sociological explanations are relevant to 
what remains an important aspect of ethnological reconstructions, 
the determining of what is and what is not a ‘survival,’ a hang-over 
from an earlier state of society. This is quite clear from Murdock's 
recent rejection of Radcliffe-Brown’'s analysis of the cussomary 
behaviour obtaining between the mother’s brother and the sister's 
son among the Bathonga. He claims that Junod was right in main- 
taining that this behaviour constitutes evidence of a change from 
matrilineal to patrilineal institutions, an explanation which, he 
declares, represents * sound historical scholarship’ in opposition to‘ un- 
trammelled sociological speculation’ (Ajrica, 1999, p. 778). Leaving 
aside Murdock’s assessment of the situation, he docs recognize that 
in this instance historical conjecture is only ac ble if you reject 
the ‘sociclogical" account. Radclifie-Brown of course took up a 
similar position in the opposite camp, namely that his demon- 
stration of the inter-connectedness of such usages with other 
features of the social system made the survival assumption, and henee 
the associated diffusionist speculation, inappropriate. 

If a “functional’ analysis can throw light on whether or not a 
particular item of customary behaviour can be considered a survival, 
$0 it can suggest whether or not a particular institution can properly 
be considered as an independent trait for the purposes of diffusionist 
interpretations, This is clear I think when we consider an institution 
like the levirate, the distribution of which served many a nineteenth- 
century author to demonstrate how the descendants of the Biblical 
Adam were to be found scattered round the globe, 

When therefore Professor Forde says that there is a * fumdamental 
distinction between ethnological or “historical” and sociological 
interpretations of custom" and that ‘they can complement but 
cannot exclude one another, his statements, while in general correct, 
would appear to require some modification. Certainly explanations 
in terms of known antecedent events differ from, for example, 
explanations in terms of interdependent variables, although I do 
not believe that they are altogether distinct. But [ was not concerned 
with known antecedents but with unknown ones, not with history 
but with ‘conjectural history’ in the shape of speculations about the 
spread of particular belicfs and customs, [ do not number myself 
among those who regard such activities as protitless. But before 
speculating about the diffusion of customary behaviour on the 
basis of cultural likenesses, one must first make sure that the simi- 
larities to be explained are not both to be related to similarities in 
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what I broadly referred to as ‘the structure of the situation.” This 
if it can be demonstrated that A and 8 are interrelated in such a 
manner that one entails the other, then a diffusionist explanation 
which does not account for both cannot be satisfactory. 

Professor Forde agrees that explanations in terms of the structure 
of the situation are sufficient to account for a set of beliefs in the 
after-life but noe for the more specific features which | mentioned, 
namely the ferryman and the River of Death. He puts this on a 
theorctical basis by saying that the question of why the Lodagaa 
have a myth concerning the folitiethate fate of the dead is quite 
distinct from the question of why their myth has a particular 
content, the former falling within the sociological realm, the second 
within the ethnological. Here, in my opinion, Professor Forde is 
attempting too radical a dic ¥j it is a question of levels of 
abstraction, rather than social relations as distinct from cultural 
content. Hence | see no reason why similarities in cultural content 
cannot also be explained in terms of the structure of the situation, 
a hypothesis which would, if accepted in any particular instance, 
render unnecessary a diffusionist speculation of the sort discussed. 
Let me give as an example of what [ mean the instance of mine 
which Professor Forde challenges, namely the ubiquitous ferryman, 
and the Ruivgr of Death. Rivers are the biggest barrier to com- 
munication in West Africa and frequently provide the boundaries 
of territorial divisions. Often they can be crosed only by hiring a 
ferryman who, as those who have used the local dug-ourt canoes in 
flooded waters well know, literally has one's life in his hands, 
Moreover water is an clement distinct from the earth on which 
these peasants live and it seems appropriate that in so many tapo- 
graphics of the Land of the Dead it should mark the boundaries 
with the Land of the Living. The journey to the other world, the 
journey from which travellers so seldom return, is very frequently 
a journey by water. 

All this I did not say in the article, which was perhaps too sparing 
of claborative comment. But this was all that [ meant by referring 
to an explanation of these similarities with Greek mythology in 
terms of the structure of the situation (by which I meant to include 
the non-social environment as well as the social) as being “better,” in 
this situation, than a speculation about trans-Saharan diffusion. | 
meant, to put it more concretely, that one explanation eliminated the 
necessity for an alternative conjecture in the same way that an ex- 
planation of the leviratic rules in terms of the structure of unilincal 
descent groups makes a hypothesis based wpon the diffusion of this 
custom from Ancient Israel to Brazil somewhat redundant. 

I am not suggesting that, in the absence of detailed evidence, 
we deny ourselves all *historical’ conjectures. Bur the credibiliry 
of such speculations must be related to a number of factors such as 
specificity, degree of entailment, number of powible alternatives 
and geographical position. By using these criteria I believe that it 
is possible to say that any diffusionist hypothesis about the association 
of the left hand with women, odd numbers with males, and the 
use of white for m ing in China, carly Christianity and in 
West Atnca should be treated with the utmost caution. On the 
other hand, I did not intend to reject such explanations ‘in principle," 
nor claim a “superiority” or ‘exclusivencas’ for sociologi b 
In my paper [ touched upon a further point which might affect 
archeological interpretations, namely the existence of different 
forms of burial within one culture. I gave some reasons for expecting 
such differences to exist side by side, a matter which is relevant, | 
er in dealing with assumptions of migration. Here again 






ology’ and ‘sociology’ intertwine. My remarks on this 
matter did not, of course, bear upon the question of the way in 
which a society originally adopted a particular mode of burial. 
However, here too | would suggest thar it may often be rash to 
assume diffusion when there are only a limited number of functional 
alternatives available. If structural reasons for diffcrentiating certain 
social roles at death can be demonstrated, then it would perhaps be 
unwise to overlook the possibility of internal reinvention. In 
dealing with corporal mutilations in Ler Rites de Passage, Van 
Gennep shows himself to be aware of this problem and although 
he sets it on one side, he does so with a comment which indicates 
he sort of way in which a sociological analysis may shed light on 
reconstructions of the unrecorded past. 
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Que chaque sorte de mutilation ait été inventée une fois 
sculement puis se soit transmise de peuple 4 peuple par emprunt; 
ou qu'elle ait été inventée pluscurs fois independamment, 
c'est la pour l'objet du présent livre une question sans intérét. 
Je note seulement que chaque sorte de mutilation étant un 
procédé de difi¢renciation collective, lemprunt ne peut se 
faire entre tribus limitrophes, mais sculement si cette forme, 
iInconnue encore, peut servir 4 diff¢rencier davantage un 
groupement donné de ses voisins (1909, p. 106). 


The importance of the differentiating function of much stan- 
dardized social action is brought owt in many studies of human 
societies. Thus early Christians were enjoined to wear white at 
funerals, not black as the heathen do. Other rituals too appear 
deliberately to have been defined in opposition to the customs 
of non-Christians. Cyprian condemns the excessive mourning, 
the howling of the heathen which St. Jerome contrasts with the 
reading of the comfortable words of the Psalter. The unknown 
author of the Apostolic Constinutions, a fourth-century manual of 
Church Order, writes: 

Do not seck alter Jewish separations, or perpetual washings, 
or purifications upon the touch of a dead body» But without 
sich observances assemble in the cemetrics, reading the holy 
books, and singing psalms for the martyrs which are fallen 
asleep, for all the saints from the beginning of the world, 
ana fee your brethren that are asleep in the Lord." 


As Professor Forde nightly suggests, | was led to enter this no 
man’s land of contemporary anthropology ina desire to communicate 
with other participants in the symposium. Hence [ was anxious to 
point to possibly spected problems which face the historian 
of culture interpreting the distribution of customary behaviour and 
the prehistorian dealing with the material remains of earlier socicties. 
This incursion may serve some useful end even if only to highlight 
the conceptual difficulties. Foremost among these is the ambiguity 
in the wse of the term ‘history. Where reconstructions of the past 
lack substantial documentary or archxological evidence, it seems 
preferable to speak of * conjectural history,’ and it would have made 
for greater clarity if | had indicated that by ‘diffusion’ I referred to 
the realm of conjectural history. However, this does not affect 
my main point, that the sociologist can be of some assistance m 
guiding the reconstructions of the cthnologist and prehistorian, for 
however different his abstractions, the raw data is the same, human 
behaviour. JACK GOODY 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioural Sctences, 

Stanford, California 
ole 

' Quoted in “The Burial of the Dead," by A. 5. Duncan-Jones, 
p. 618, in Liturgy and Worship, edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke, 
London, 1932. 
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: Sm,—The false antithesis between diffusionist. and 
5 6 sociological interpretation exposed by Professor 
’ Daryll Forde in his letter was long ago recognized to 
be such by one of the protagonists in the Diffusionist controversy 
of the nincteen-twenties. The late Dr. W. J. Perry, in the preface 
to his last book in 1934, The Primordial Ocean, wrote ‘I feel confident 
that the candid reader will agree with me that the gap between the 
two Schools is not nearly so wide as might vane (p. v). And | 
think that this was admitted by Malinowski himself in his less 
warded moments, a3 [ recorded in a note a few years ago in Man 
fees. 71). In his review of The Children of the Sun in. Nature (1924, 
pp. 299-301), Malinowski paid quite explicit tribute to the synthesis 
of historical and functional approaches in that book, 
The plainest testimony, however, was the fact that Diffusionists 
and cultural anthropologists were able to use the results of functional 
analysis to support and clarify their case without finding it necessary 
to deny their significance or value. The idea of antithesis was 
undoubtedly fostered by the energy with which the founders of 
Social Anthropology were wont, in public disputation, to deny and 
ridicule the relevance of cultural and historical *reconstructions’ 
to their sociological analyses and theories, to the extent sometimes 
of almost saying, to aig Henry Ford's famous aphorism, that 
‘Diffusion is bunk.’ The founders of British Social Anthropology, 
however, were inclined, as is the way with pioncers, to be greedy; 
they tried to have it both ways, sociological and historical-culrural, 
by seeking to demonstrate that the meaningfulness and functional 
significance of customary behaviour were the immediate and 
sufficient determinants of its specific content, its shape or form. 
They thereby came to be guilty of the weakness, the search for 
origins, which they castigated the Ditfusionists for ndulgmg. And 
it was on this issue mainly that the Diffusionists were concerned 
to contend with Functionalism, not on the proposition that there 
was any incompatibility between diffusionist-historical inter- 
pretations on the one hand and sociological-functional analysis of 
social and cultural phenomena on the other. 
Dr Goody's article can then only be regarded as a regrettable 
lapse the less excusable because he has recently, in a letter to the 
Press (Observer, 22 November, 1959), courageously defended Basil 
Davidson's book, Old Africa Rediscovered, against the critical 
archzological attentions of Sir Mortimer Wheeler. If it docs nothing 
else, this book should certainly give all, not least social anthro- 
ey a cause to reflect before denying, in principle, diffisonsst 
or ethnological explanations of the content of customs in Africa. 
And Dr. Goody has chosen, in the ferryman and the river of death 
concept of the Lodagaa a particularly vulnerable example to use as 
a ‘trailing coat’ to the archxologists, who are pertorce diffusionists 
Gif only with a small ‘d"), having regard to the long recognized 
links between the Western Sudan and the Mediterrancan and Near 
East via the Nile Valley. 


Enfield, Middlesex CE. JOEL 
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An Introduction to Medical Genetics. By |. A. Fraser Roberts. 
Bi Serond Edition, London (O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. xi, 263. 


57 Price g,1 1§5. 

. Inherited deviations from the normal genetic 
substance and new mutations in man are, at the present stage of 
human evolution, almost invariably disadvantageous. Hence, much 
of human genetics is of interest to medicine, and an introduction to 
human genetics can equally be called an introduction to medical 
genetics. This has to be pointed out in order to emphasize 
that the present book is of as much interest to the anthropologist 
as it is to the doctor. It i decidedly not a textbook of genetics itself 
and, as Dr, Fraser Koberts points out, such a textbook of genetics 
could no more substitute for one on medical genetics than a text- 
book of physiology could substitute for one on medicine, This is a 
very English book; severely deductive. Genetical concepts are nearly 


always explained on the basis of examples. The meaning of the 
word “phenotype’ is deduced from the description of people with 
blood group A, who may be genotypically aeesa ese for the 
blood-group A gene, or heterozygous for one group-A and one 
group-© gene. The list of references is short, and the subject index 
barely two pages. There is a most useful index of 49 definitions, 
where the reader will find such words as Mimic Genes, Modifying 
Genes, Phenocopies, Penetrance, Crossing over, Translocation, 
Balanced Polymorphism. The to the book is, however, its 
exhaustive Contents Table: the first chapter of four pages, for 
example, is described as follows: : 
I. THE BASS OF ORGANIC INHERITANCE 
§ 2. The Chromosomes in Somatic Division, the Reduction 
Division and Fertilization 


in 
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3. Differences between Human Beings: the Genes os 
4 ings 
Determining Factors 


§ There are 11 such chapters comprising 123 para 
addendum describing the recent Saree of 
somes and their relation to inter-s 
This edition is rather different from he first which appeared in 
1940. No wonder when one considers the developments in human 
genetics which have taken place in the last 19 years. Yet the book 
has not lost its extraordinary value as a teaching textbook, which 
had been the unique achievement of the first edition. One could 
imagine someone who had to ‘swot up" human genetics in a hurry 
turing to the index of definitions and looking them up one by one. 
By the end of this, he should be quite au fait with human genetics 
and, incidentally, although he might have wanted to take a short 
cut, he will probably have enced by reading the book in extenso. 
Of particular i importance to the doctor is the chapter (pp. 228-48) 
on genetic prognosis. Perhaps it would be most instructive again to 
repeat the paragraph headings: 
XI. GENETIC. PROGNOSIS 
§ 107. Introduction 
§ 108. A Proportion of the Population needs Genetic Advice 
§ 109. Useful Advice can be Given 
§ 110. Patients Accept Advice in Terms of Odds 
§ 11t. Answers in Terms of Odds demand Yardsticks 
§ 112. Complete Reassurance is Unwise 
5.113. Diagnoss 
S114. The Family History 
§ 114. The Background of the Literature 
§ 116. The Domimant Gene 
§ riz. The Sex-Linked Gene 
9 118, The Recessive Gene 
§ 119. Altemative Modes of Transmission 
§ 120, Empirical Chances 
§ 121. Feeassurance about Normal Children and Other Normal 
Relatives 
5 122. Cousin Marriage 
§ 123. Psychological Factors 


The author has decided against the inclusion of a list of human 
inherited abnormalities. One tecls that, although such a list could not 
be complete and would have to be, in some way, superficial, it 
would have been of great help to the reader, Dr, Fraser Roberts is 
himself not too happy about this omission and promises that he 
will try his hand at a Companion Handbook of a special and 
limited kind. ‘This present book, he says, is a prologue and not the 
whole play. 

The Oxford ahs dear Press have done the author and them- 
selves proud. Th tions are numerous and some of them, 
notably the first stat outstanding. This shows 46 human chromo- 
somes at metaphase, ready for separation as daughter chromosomes. 
There 13 comparatively little mathematics in this book. Whatever 
there is should be un by everybody. There are virtually 
no misprints (on p. 196 the name of Silvestroni is given as Silvestro) 
and, considering the quality of the binding and the paper, and the 
more than 100 figures and illustrations, the price of 35 shillings 
is very nvodest, 

One can honestly advise every reader of MAN to obtain a copy. 

H. LEHMANN 


of chromo- 


Blood Groups. Brit. Med. Bull. Vol. XV, No. 2 (May, 1959). 
London (British Council), 1959. Pp. 89-174. Price il 

58 This volume summarizes much recently accumu- 

lated information blood groups, In their clear 

account of the inheritance of human blood groups, Race and Sanger 
list §9 antigens falling into 11 separate genetic ota 

advances heclentinting of the chemistry of the blood groups are 

reviewed by Morgan and Watkins. A number of authors discuss 


the medical implications of work in this field, 
What will interest anthropologists, however, is an article by 
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Nos. 97-60 


Mourant on Blood Groups and Anthropology, another by Fraser 
Roberts on Blood Groups and Disease and a third by Sheppard on 
Blood Groups and Natural Selection. These oa 3 8 a boobies which 
SUaT He SHEE Spe: Seca eae Criioeee ae me the possession 
of particular blood-grou antigens affects susceptibility to certain 
Mics hoagh sae oF toe diseases 40 far shodied ‘usually affect 
cone ert reproductive age some lie within that age group. It 
follows that morbidity and mortality from certain diseases will fall 
unequally upon | rs of different blood-group antigens, in 
otMer words the blood-group genes are subject to natural selection. 
Such selection will, of course, be much less intense than that 
affecting the human hemoglobin genes, and we cannot say how 
it would affect populations. Nevertheless, the possibility must be 
entertained that differing blood-group frequencies in human 
populations might be duc largely to particular selective agencies. 
Hence caution must be exercised in using them as | po the 
remote ancestry Sehr raya Some of the blood groups 
sharply define certain racial groups V, 54, Fy, Henshaw and 
Hunter among Africans) and are ith 5 


in shorter-term studies of 
migrations and miscegzenations. A. C. ACLTSON 
Heredity and Evolution in Human . By L..C. Dunn. 


Cambridge, Mass. (Harvend. CP.) (Lendon agents: 
5 CQ OUP), 1950. Pp. 157. Price £1 i 
This is the first of a series of Harvard Books in 
Biology. Its author, Professor L. C. Dunn of Columbia ey 
a well-known animal genecticst who cventually 
TOre wade Of maukid ail ronedshh wineen tor imeln 
inheritance. His ability to present complex problems clearly and 
concisely has long been apparent from his co-authorship of Principles 
of Genetics and Heredity, Race and Society as well as from his previous 
monograph Biology and Race, In the book under review Professor 
Dunn explains the genetic principles underlying variation in man- 
kind, and shows how this variation is acted upon by natural selection 
—for which there is now substantial evidence. There are good 
chapters on isolated populations and race formation, although it 
seems a pity that the author has omitted alrogether reference to the 
Valuable and informative work which has been carried out on these 
problems in plants and animals, The observations on human races 
taken by thensselves are rather thin. 

Professor Dunn emphasizes that evolutionary change continues in 
human populations, and has a provocative final chapter entitled ‘A 
Look Ahead." ni ee pier sicasicn nie human 

tions through cugenic selection reiterates enerall 
Bett view that any increase in radiation is hazardous posuteaile. 
The effects of breaking up isolates and of increased medical care 
on the incidence of inherited abnormalities des 

In general, this is a modestly priced and excellent introductory 
account of heredity and evolution in human populations, suitable 





for students in ami and general readers anxious to obtain 
some background. The algebraic ex of eA nee 
calculations is sufficiently simplified to seat 

sr c. ALLISON 


Abnormal Hemoglobins. Edited by [. H. P. Jonxis and J. F, 
wll Sci. Publ.), 1959. Pp. ix, 


Delafremaye. Oxford (BI 
60 427. Price 02 $3. 
The advance in knowledge of the abnormal 
obins since 1949, when Pauling and his ‘colleagues. demon- 
that sickle-cell 


of n the papers 
presented at the symposiu organized by the Counel for inter 
national Organizations of Medical Sciences at Istanbul in 1957. 
Se conse teed ee ach cos ik ecco 
pac ay icone i 
in 
mad erly ny 
aad i associated pathological states. For 


Nos. 60-64 


most uscful apes: in this section probably is thar by Neel on 
the genetics of abnormal hamoglobins, followed closely by Zuelzer’s 
survey of the various hemoglobin sibiigies— beeen, informative 
and non-controversial contributions, In the second half, with the 


rather misleading general heading of *The Geography of Hzmo- 
globins,” a nef introduction by Lehmann, summarizing in 
characteristic style the world distribution of hemoglobins and 
thalassemia, is followed by 12 papers on particular regions ranging 


from Curacao to Thailand, and the book ends with recommen- 
dations on nomenclature of the more recently described herho- 
globins. This section contains rather more of anthropological 
interest, apart from the frequency data from the different surveys. 
For example the peculiar hemoglobin distribution of the Eri-Turks 
by comparison with other Turks, indicating their distinctness as a 
separate community; the foci of thalassaemia in those areas of Italy 
which were under Greek domination; the contrasting distribution 
patterns of hemoglobin § and thalassemia in Greece; the clines of 
harmoglobins $ and E in India. The paper on Algerian data points to 
the recentness of C in the area but is disappointing in the lack of 
attention given to the regional distribution of the subjects, the 
pointless discussion of ‘ethnic types” and the unconvincing attempt 
to identify areas of origin and dispersion routes of the haemoglobin 
genes, though the demonstration that, as expected, in West Africa 
some of the peoples of Haute Volta are included in the zone of high 
C frequency is of interest. Among the more stimulating contri- 
butions is the description by Jonxis of apparently differential rates 
of change of gene frequencies in Negro immigrants in Surinam and 
Curacao, a human situation which approaches almost experimental 
conditions and which it is to be hoped will be thoroughly followed 
up. 

Since there is as yet no adequate textbook on the abnormal 
hamoglobins and their associated diseases, the book is undoubtedly 
4 useful source of information, particularly for specialists"in the 
hemoglobin field. The contents are not primarily intended for 
anthropological readers for whom th | 


t¢ interest will probably lic 
between rather than in the lines. D. F. ROBERTS 


Lamarck and Modern Genetics. By H. Graham Cannon. 
Manchester (U.P.), 1999. Pp. xii, 142, Price ras. 6d, 
6l Professor Cannon is an angry man; his anger is 
directed chicfly against those whom he regards as the 

traducers of Lamarck, who include Darwin, Huxley, Sir Gavin de 
Beer, and especially Cuvier. The argument turns largely on how 
the wading birds got their long legs and what Lamarck meant by 
‘eet oiseau, voulant faire en sorte que son corps ne plonge pas dans 
le liquide, fait tous ses efforts pour ctendre ct allonger ses pieds.” 
Professor Cannon describes Cuvier's paraphrasing of this as ‘sheer 
distortion,” but does not give us Cuvier’s words, Incidentally he 
misquotes Dr. Swinton, who has described as a scandal not Cuvier’s 
“mustranslation’ but his onslaught on the aged and blind Lamarck. 
The book contains some trenchant criticisms of modem evolu- 
honary theories, but these would be more effective if expressed 
more moderately. As it is, one has to put the book down from time 
to time just to cool off. RAGLAN 


Social Theories of Fertility and the Malthusian Debate. 
ry) By D. E. C. Eversley. Oxford (Clarendon P.), 1959. 


Pp. x, 314. Price £1 143. 

In surveying some 250 works on this subject, some 
dating from early in the exghteenth century, the author shows how 
slight is the extent to which the discussion has been based upon 
facts; their place has been taken by preconceived theorics and 
prejudices, with the result that much nonsense has been written. 

There are four possible causes of a falling birthrate. The first of 
course is contraception, but this hardly comes into the picture 
before the present century, The second is celibacy or late marriage, 
the latter being advocated by Malthus. It is not certain that the other 
possible causes really operate. It has been su that intellectual 
activity, anxiety and mental strain cause infertility, and the last was 
often pa forward to explain the lower birthrate in towns. Ir has 
also often been stated that on the one hand overfeeding and idl 
and on the other and overwork, have the same result. 
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Some have alleged that a higher standard of living leads to a higher 
birthrate: others that the wish to preserve an attained standard leads 
to restriction, Many have sought to establish laws where no laws 
can exist. » 

The author’s style is occasionally somewhat slipshod, c.g. “alibi 
when he means ‘excuse," but considering his subject matter he has 
produced a surprisingly readable book. 

His two indexes consist largely of long lists of numbers; one 
wonders for whom is intended such an entry as ‘Spengler, J. J., 
on French writers,” followed by 47 references. RAGLAN 


The Sociological Imagination. By C. Wright Mills. New York 


and London (O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. 234. Price £1 16s. 
G3 _ This is a book addressed to sociologists and not to 


tween the two in theoretical matters is not very great and happily 
growing less; in America it is considerable and can only be increased 
by works of this kind. Professor Mills is an cloquent—indeed, 
sometimes, apocalyptic—writer, and to establish the pre-eminent 
position of his understanding of social problems and his a ch to 
them he lays flat all who scem to stand in the way. He is the author 
of a series of controversial and genuinely important monographs: 
in this book he is concerned to explain and defend the bases on which 
they have been constructed. 

This basis is political. Sociology should be animated by a concern 
with policy and its values should be socialist, pacific and, if | under 
stand Professor Mills correctly, opposed to all major concentra- 
tions of power. Such a view represents a surely legitimate choice. 
ft could, [ believe, be better and more directly argued. I am not 
clear that it needs defence by attack. Yet it is by attack that the book 
begins. The promise of classical sociology has, it is claimed, been 
perverted—on the whole Professor Mills’s classics are not Comte or 
Spencer—and the two major moder perversions are ‘Grand 
Theory” and * Abstracted Empiricism." 

‘Grand Theory’ means largely Professor Parsons. Profesor 
Mills is clear, funny and not always unfair: I found to my surprise 
that, have I to choose, [ am on Professor Parsons’s side and that 
though | criticize his productions I share his aim. 

*Abstracted empiricism’ we have here in Britain mainly in social 
psychology: at its worst it amounts to the ‘proof’ of analytical 
propositions by statistics. The case against it has recently been made 
hn espe promaly by erent Sorokin, but this attack is one of 

c parts of The Sociological Imagination and enjoyable. 

What follows is anti-climax: a disjointed case for social history— 
though it is not called that—and for the author's valucs. It adds up 
to a pamphlet in the politics of American sociology. Professor 
Mills was better occupied on the neglected joint volume with H. H. 
Gerth, ding and = lee or ic the Peponnates: and 
controversial The Power Elite. Yet, asa pamphlet, this is entertaining 
reading, and like all worthwhile pamphlets it makes ane think 
further than it takes one. DONALD G, MACRAE 


The History and Origin of Language. By A. 5. Diamond. 
6 4 London Savane Ar aes Pp. 280. Price Ot 10s. 


The purpose of this book is to deduce, from 

observations of living languages and of attested dead 
languages the world over, the conditions and history of the genesis 
of language in mankind's remote past. The evidence appealed to is 
the comparison of vocabularies and structures of languages of 
civilization with those of the languages of ‘primitive’ peoples at 
various stages of economic development, the known history of 
certain language families, especially Indo-European and Semitic, 
the process of speech-acquisition by children, and certain forms of 
animal behaviour. The author sees language as beginning with 
appeals for help in strenuous bodily activities by means of cries 
of phonological structure CV, verbs being the first of the parts of 
speech, from which nouns developed subsequently, the other word 
a following later. 


Unfortunately modern linguists, with whose work the author, 
despite his wide reading, shows very little acquaintance (few of his 
references to general b are later than Jespersen), have no 
confidence in the legitimacy of inference on the origin of language 
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from the sort of evidence which the author one The pre-e any deductions from this source quite unconvincing. And the 
valence of CV syllable structures in languages is explained purely — differences of environment between that of children learning to 


synchromically by considerations of the mechanism of articulation 
and need have no historical implications; and distinctive feature 
» analysis in large part accounts for the vocalic and consonantal 
contrasts most frequently exploited. The increasing proportion of 
nouns to verbs that the Bi finds in contemporary languages 
cannot be used to infer the quondam existence of a stage in language 
wherein verbs alone existed; ‘verb" as a grammatical class of words 
can only be predicated in a language if there is at least one other class 
in contradistinction to it. Strict structural analysis of the languages 
of ‘primitive’ peoples does not reveal a corresponding linguistic 
type, phonological or grammatical, and in any case the extreme 
modernity of every language, living or attested Aart even 4000 
years ago, in relation to the vast antiquity of Homo sapiens, renders 


speak in developed speech communities and that of carliet man 
actually creating language are so great that inference from one to 
the other must be ruled our. 

The author's opinions on the origin and early history of language, 
like other theories on this topic, cannot be disproved; but neither 
* they be proved or even rendered probable, as he considers 

rachive ae, by the evidence available, He notes with regret (p. 71) 

t little progress has been made since 1880 ‘in the search for the 

. » This is because linguists have come increasingly 






origins of | 
to regard the subject as an unprofitable one for scientific investi- 
gation, since there is not, and probably never can be, an adequate 
foundation on which to erect valid and cogent hypotheses. 

RK. H. ROBINS 


APRICA 
Recherches Anthropologiques sur L’Origine des ee re wide interest to historians and administrators of the Western Sudan 
By Marie-Claude Chamla, Mémoires du as well as to social anthropologists. 


65 National d'Histoire Naturelle, Série A, XTX. aig a 
; - rie 205, 34 text figs., sf eatep ee 

t is not often that we see a mono in anthropology 
which, although concerned with pect Sea considers such 
widely diverse topics as anthropometry, serology and dermato- 
glyphics. Moreover, there is a synthesis of this data with a view to 
determining the atfwuties and possible origins of the various groups 
of Madagascar. The degree of detail makes it a book for the specialist 
rather than for the general reader. 

At the beginning of the work, Dr. Chama considers in reasonable 
detail the earlier theories on the origin of the Malagasy, and the 
present geographical positions of the various groups. Following this 
1s a somewhat lengthy analysis of various cranial indices, the means 
being sometimes based on rather small samples. The comparison 
of various groups from Africa, Melanesia and Madagascar for these 
indices is thorough as far as it goes, but one cannot help thinking that 
variations in skull form would have been displayed more clearly by 
applying an efficient distance statistic to a select series of skull 
measurements for cach group. The next three chapters are concerned 
with eye colour, hair structure, epicanthus, nose and lip form, 
degree of prognathism, the mongol spot, dermatoglyphics, and 
serology. The treatment of this data is more concise than that on 
craniology. As the colour of the skin in these peoples varies from 
very dark to lightly pigmented, it would have been interesting to 
sec more discusion on pigmentation, preferably with spectro- 
photometric details. The résendé and conclusions are long, and 
certainly need to be in view of the diverse nature of the information. 

The figures, mainly distributions, and maps are well drawn. On 
the other hand, the plates are disappointing, although the photo- 
graphic standard is good. All are of the cads of male subjects 
trom various regions of Madagascar, and it is very dithicult to 
appreciate the different physical types from one or two photo- 
graphs of this kind. As there are anthropometric differences 
between these regional groups as well as thow of the head, type 
gee i of the whole body would have been a useful addition. 
The bibliography is up to date and fairly extensive, It also has the 
advantage of being divided into sections according to the nature 
of the publication. 

Whatever its shortcomings, this work is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the Malagasy. DON BROTHWELL 


Savannah Nomads: A Study of the Wodaabe Pastoral Fulani 
6 6 of Western Bornu Province, Northern Region, 


. By Derrick J. Stenning, with a Foreword by 
Professor “Daryll Forde. London (O.U.P, for Int. Afr. 

Inst.), 1999. Pp. 266, 8 plates, 5 maps. Price s2 
In this cogent study of ‘social change’ among the Pastoral Fulani, 
the result of field work carried out in 1941-$3 in the Bornu Emirate 
of north-eastern Nigeria, Dr. Stenning skilfully weaves together a 
series of historical and sociological threads to produce a work of 
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Wodaabe—like pastoral nomads clseewhere—have strongly 
resisted the idea of wider political unity among the two great " State’ 
systems in which they have been persistently involved—Bormu on 
the one side, sedentary Fulani Emurates on the other. Their success 
derives from the relative independence and pastoral mobility of their 
families and herds, and the supreme values that they attach to the 
proper maintenance of both. At the core of this process (and the 
subject of this book) is a system of endogamous marriage whereby 
social and economic solidarity is secured by finding spouses and 
controlling cattle within lineages of ened 2 nd enh or pe related 
agnatically- The result is a tight-knit symbiosis (‘syntrophy’) 
between ‘family and herd," and incorporation in a narrow range of 
social and political involvement. Dr. Stenning’s concern here is to 
record the pattern of this involvement and analyse ‘the effects of 
marae historical circumstances upon Wodaabe social organization’ 
(p. 234). 

The book is carefully divided into two parts. Following a concise 


birt spon orgie first chapter summarizing present knowledge 
about Fulani-speakin 


syom Lattice in general, Part I (pp. 26-99) deals 
with "Wodaabe i in the Past’ and chronicles the impact of gin 


events upon them. First we see the emergence of smal 

lineage groups, bound together by a system of parallel and cross- 
cousin *betrothal-marriage,’ pursuing a co-operative, co-residential 
pastoral life relatively undisturbed by the State. Lineage leaders are 
evident and a cluster of lincages constitute a clan, with a quasi- 
priestly * guardian’ responsible for ceremonials and upholding moral 
sanctions (i.¢. laawol pulagkw, "the Fulani way"). Clan chiefdoms 
arise after the Holy War (1805-46) capac the political i importance 
of first immigrants into Bornu, and cower} activities take on 
greater prominence. Slowly, as a result of Mahdist incursions, 
famine and - pest (in the eighteen-ninetics), lineage group 
co-residence begins to break up under changin ces; 
clan solidarity fragments under the formation of British “willage- 
headships’ (1914-31). The net effect i is that social controls, which 
formerly rested on moral sanctions, decline in proportion to 
toa "Wodkeba sociay. bagios to" igpinge SOO aitatialy a 
hic society gins to arrange itse differently as 
corporate groups; but, in this process, the organization of the family 

and their preoccupation with herds emerges relatively untouched. 
Part [I (pp. 100-248) focuses on *Wodaabe Today’ and the nature 
petit structure and herd-management; how the exigencies of 
ife make fluid the status of a family within a lineage, and a 
wie a clan. Here we are given a good account of the 
formation of a Wodaabe houschold, and vital statistics on marriage 
forms, divorce rates, and human and bovine fertility, Of particular 

interest to current social theory is the discussion of ma 

stability, which in pre-Protectorate days was fostered — ee 
endogamous corporatencss Econ tad Seenan aeerane tore ha 
bas sie a ape lon naedeeay aE due to clan frag- 
values and authority by their si I in’ State systems, 
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Notable is the discussion of and evidence for negative correlation 
between amounts of bridewealth and marriage stability. The last 
chapter considers the problems of Wodaabe furure incorporation 
through ranching settlements into the sedentary development 
around them and will be of great practical interest to persons 
involved with administration of pastoral nomads. 

This is a good book—of special interest to students of social change 
—and fils important gaps in our knowledge of Pastoral Fulani. 
But in concentrating as it does on the historical involvement of a 
people about which so little has been known, it limits itself cthno- 
graphically and raises as many new and interesting questions as it 
provides good answers to old ones. ALAN H. JACOBS 


The Context of Belief: A Consideration of Fetishism among 
7g i the Yako. By Daryll Forde. London (Liverpool U.P.), 


1948. Pp, 30. Price $3. 

In his Frazer Lecture, Profesor Forde illustrates 
the useful point that the apparent differences in approach to 
‘primitive’ religious life, among exponents of the various classical 
points of view, are a result of a failure to consider together the 
different contexts in which the supernatural concepts and beliefs 
of a society occur, None of the main simplifying theories by them- 
selves fit Yaki fetishism, and yet, in a different sense, they all fir. 
Thus beliefs concerning the different series of fetishes can, in various 
contexts, be said to exemplify tendencies to objectify the hidden 
causes of prosperity and misfortune (Tylor and Frazer), uncertainty 
and concern in relation to human needs (Malinowski), and expression 
of emotions of awe and wonder (Marett); these last are however 
evoked less by the intrinsically insignificant cult artifacts than by the 
contexts in which they are used, which involve explicic Yako 
senmments on the subject of social harmony and discord (part of 
the way with Radclifte-Brown). Professor Forde stresses, however, 
the extent to which individual or personal interests are the main- 
spring of Yaké religious activity, even when operating in such an 
apparently Durkheimian context as a collective rite. Ethnographi- 
cally, Yako beliefs have certain similarities with those of peoples as 
far afield as the Cameroons; although the number and functions 
of the mdet fetishes have sometimes much in common with those 
of the rank-and-file godlings of a true pantheon, such as that of the 
Ibo. It is of interest to note once more the peculiar reputation of the 
Ekoi association fetishes such as Nekpe (Nyankpe) among their 
near or distant neighbours, whether Yaké or (for example) Bakossi. 
Wave after wave of masked cults have come out of this area, to be 
eagerly accepted and passed on. The social and political correlates 
of the Ekoi cult ascendancy are still to be delineated. 

EDWIN ARDENER 


Les Instruments de Musique au Bas-Congo, et dans les 
6 g Régions Avoisinantes. By Bertil Soderberg. Stockholm 


(Ethnogr. Adus.), 1956. Pp. 284, text figs., 26 plates, map 

7 The scene of this study extends from the northem 
region of Angola to the southern limits of the Fang in French 
territory. It may well coimcide with the sphere of influence of the 
kingdom of the Congo before the arrival of the Portuguese. To 
ethnomusicologists a survey of musical instruments from such an 
area ts especially attractive. ‘They will recall that in another part of 
the world Portuguese music has had a lasting effect on indigenous 
tradition; Portuguese influence after all survived in the musical style 
of Krontjong. What was possible in Java might well have been 
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possible, at least in some small measure, at the mouth of the 
Congo Fiver. 

SSderberg makes skilful use of the writings of carly travellers and 
includes several references to the fate of instruments which once - 
belonged to the court. One reference describes the importance of 
the side-blown trumpets for this region, carved from ivory and 
played in ensembles, and another mentions the arched harp (?) played 
at the court and accompanied by bells. The harp is now almost 
extinct in this area, the bells survived, In 1489 bands of trumpeters 
erected the first missionaries as they approached the royal residence 
—but this kind of reception was not peculiar to the Congo: Barblan 
published a modern Abyssinian painting in which the Queen of 
Sheba is seen to be received in this way, though not by carved ivory 
instruments, and regalia trumpets still function im the inter-lacustrine 
kingdoms. The author is forced to the conclusion that there are 
hardly any ivory trumpets left today: collectors and tourists have 
seen to that. Craftsmanship of a ugh order was involved. It is 
perhaps relevant to refer to the Afto-Portuguese ivories on display 
at the British Museum which include two end-blown oliphants of 
the sixteenth century, ‘of Negro workmanship under Portuguese 
tutelage." 

It is of course difficule to summarize and describe the features 
which distinguish this region. To pick out a few: kettle drums, 
which in the eighteenth century at the reception of the Capuchin 
Zucchelli were stall used in a set of 12 together with the trumpet sets 
mentioned above hardly exist today even singly, nor do xylophones 
flourish in this area. The bow-lute—the pluriare of French ethno- 
logists—and the sansa, both uniquely African, rule supreme. The 
author inclines to Schaecfiner’s view that the sansa is of considerable 
age and that it was derived trom the guimbarde, Processes of deriva- 
Hon or invention are as interesting as those of decline. Soderberg 
seems to think that the plucked lute owes its design to a process in 
which the lute of Western importation and the indigenous bow- 
lute combined. The plucked lute is a comparatively recent instru- 
ment to which the vernacular names and thers tuning pattern of the 
bow-lute have been applied but which is handled like a sansa. 

The author imposes several limitations upon himself. He is 
concemed with musical instruments, and not with music. His 
purpose is to deal with his chosen area as a whole, and not tribe by 
tribe. As to more recent developments the author mentions that for 
instance at Poto-Poto there live representatives of more than 60 
different tribes from French Equatorial Affica and he decides that 
this new situation would be beyond the scope of his enquiry. 

The drawing-up of inventories of ugliest i instruments on a tribal 
basis has been impossible at this stage. One may hope that cthno- 
graphers will eventually find ways and means of including such 
tribal inventories in their reports, perhaps in table form, a method 
which the late Curt Sachs has used to great advantage for similar 
purposes, even though the information may not be complete. 

The description of the instruments is detailed; the instruments are 
also shown in their social context, and comparison is made with 
occurrences elsewhere in Africa. The technical terms and the 
classification on which these terms are based, are argued in the light 
of an ample literature. The bibliography of almost 1000 entries is 
formidable; it is all the more surprising that an informative mono- 
graph like the Muzick-Instramenten van W'atsa—Gombari en Omutreken 
by the late Father Costermans has been omitted. Soderberg’s survey 
is itself an important addition to the literature on musical instruments 
in Africa. 

K. P. WACHSMANN 
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Critical Survey of Studies on the Anthropology of Nias, 
_ Mentawei and Enggano. By P. Suzuki. The Hague 

69 (Nijhoff), 1958. Pp. 87. Price s guilders 
This critical bibliography supplements the relevant 
sections of Kennedy's Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures, 
a revised edition of which was issued in 1955 by Human Relations 
Area Files, the additional references being mostly culled from 
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missionary journals, The compiler has examined nearly all the 
references cited and provides brief notes on their content and value. 
Since the cultures concerned, and in some cases the peoples too, are 
approaching extinction and access to the islands is difficult, this 
valuable work is not likely to be superseded quickly. It is particularly 
uscful to English-speaking readers to whom many of the sources 
will be unfamiliar. B. A. L. CRANSTONE 
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PAINTINGS ON THE LEFT SIDE OF THE ROCK SHELTER AT GE]JI 


A general view of the paintings on the left side of the rock shelter, All the animals except the oryx at the bottom lefi- 

hand corner face to the right, The long recurved hors of the antelope suggest the genus Hippotragus, the roan antelope. 

In several of the animals, manes are clearly shown. The painting on the right appears to be spotted, bust it i impossible 

fo be certain whether this is as it was first painted, or the result of chipping away the pigment, The animal at the left 
centre af the group is thought to be a cow that was not painted at the same time as the antelope series. 


Photograph: Berard Fagg 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 


May it please Your Majesty, 


We, the President and Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on behalf of the general body of Fellows, present our 
humble duty to Your Majesty and, from the loyal attachment which we 
bear to Your Majesty’s Throne and Person, beg leave to offer to You 
our heartfelt felicitations upon the joyful event which has given such 
profound pleasure to us as to all the peoples of Your Commonwealth 
and Empire. 


Under the gracious Patronage of Her Royal Highness The Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, our Institute continues to promote by all means in its power 
the study of the anthropological sciences which have so large a contribution 
to make to truer understanding between peoples; and, while the 
interests of its Fellows are world-wide, the great developments which 
are taking place in the Commonwealth are of especially deep and constant 


concern to them. 


We pray that Your Majesty may be granted a long and happy reign, and that the 
newly born Prince, attended by all good fortune, may in due time take a 
signal part in the further advancement of Your Peoples. 
(Signed) Audrey I. Richards 
(Signed) Marian W. Smith 
HONORARY SECRETARY 


DATED THIS 37RD DAY OF MARCH 1960 


The above address having been duly presented, the following reply has been received from Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
the Right Honourable R. A. Butler, P.C., CH, MP. 


Home Office, 
Whitehall, 5.W.1. 
aist March, 1960 

Madam, 

L have had the honour to lay before The Queen the Loyal and Dutiful Address of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland on the birth of a son to Her Majesty and I have it in Command from The Queen to convey to you and the 
members of the Institute Her Majesty's sincere thanks for your congratulations and good wishes on this happy occasion. 

Iam, Madam, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) TR. A. Butter 

The President of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 


CAVE PAINTINGS RECENTLY DISCOVERED NEAR 
BAUCHI, NORTHERN NIGERIA* 


by 


HAMO SASSOON 
Deputy Director, Department of Antiquities, Nigeria 


: When one considers the vast numbers of rock 
7O paintings in the Sahara it is surprising that they 
are not more widely known in Northern Nigeria, where 
the climate must for some thousands of years have been 
more tolerable and attractive to herdsmen than the desert 
to the north. However, in the past four years it has become 
clear that the scarcity of cave paintings is only apparent; 
four sites are now known and it is likely that it is only the 
reticence of the poorid lig which has prevented more 
sites from being disclosed." 

The first cave paintings reported in Nigeria were 
recorded by Bernard Fagg in 1955 at Birnin Kudu, near 
Kano.? The subjects of the Birnin Kudu paintings were long- 
horned and short-horned humpless cattle, together with 
one enigmatical drawing which may be a sketch of a 
cattle kraal. 

In November, 1957, I set out to visit a village near 
Bauchi called Gudun where a cave painting had been 
reported.3 On the way to Gudun I spent a night in the 
village of Geji where | heard of the existence of paintings 
Me a These were examined and found to be of great 
interest. At Gudun, however, the only painting seen was 
the remains of one small cow, less than one foot in length, 
and this had been almost entirely chipped away. In the 
course of the next year | found another site near Gumelel 
which is about four miles from Geji. OF these three new 
sites Geji, which is here described, is the most important 
from the point of view of the paintings (see map, hig. 1). 

The village of Geji is about 80 mules south of Birnin 
Kudu and the paintings are in a rock shelter on the hill 
called Dutsen Zane (meaning in Hausa ‘painted rock’). 
Dutsen Zane is about a mile from the village of Geji and 
1§ miles west of Bauchi. The rock shelter looks rowards 
the south, from which direction it is unusual to Bet driving 
rain and the paintings have been fairly well protected 


from the weather by an overhang of rock. The hill itself 
is granite, thickly wooded and about 200 feet high, while 


the rock shelter 1s about 60 feet above the open savannah 
woodland of the surrounding countryside. | 
The paintings are small, hardly any of them being as 
long as 12 inches, and they are all in a red pigment. There 
are between 40 and $0 separate representations which fall 
into the following groups: 
(1) Paimted in solid red pigment: (a) ive 2 11; (5) cows, 4; 
(c) monkeys, 2; (d) men, 2; (ec) unidentified, 6, 
(2) Painted in red outline: (#) cows, 8; (6) horses, 1; (c) un- 
identified, 1. 
(3) Painted in outline and striped: (a) cows, 2; (6) antelope, 1. 
There are also the horns of one cow and five other 
unidentified subjects which could not be allocated to their 
* With Plate F and two text figures 
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proper places in these groups. This makes a total of 45 
subjects, but there are also a number of small blotches of 
colour which have not been included in this analysis. 

The paintings are in two main groups, reaching a 
height of about nine feet above floor level. On the left 
there is a series of cight antelopes and one cow in solid 
paint and one cow in outline, all facing to the right and 
one above the other, and at the bottom, facing left and to 
the left of the descending row, is an antelope in striped- 
outline style (Plate F). 





Fic. 1. PART OF NORTHERN NIGERIA 
Sites of cave paintings are represented by triangles 


In the right-hand group, which is less regularly arranged, 
the following paintings occur: two monkeys, two human 
figures, four cows and one antelope in solid paint; seven 
cows, and one horse in outline; two striped cows; and a 
number of other unidentified representations (fg. 2). 
Between these two groups there is a solid antelope and an 
unidentified solid painting, and one foot above Hoor level 
an outline cow. All of these paintings face left except three 
animals and the two human figures. The fact that nearly 
all the paintings face the centre of the rock shelter suggests 
that their arrangement is not fortuitous. 

All the antelope have markedly curved horns and six 
of them have manes. These features, together with the set 
of the horns, suggest that all except one are of the genus 
Hippotragus; but the remarkable length of horn shown in 
two of the paintings suggests the possibility that two 
species are represented, Hequinus (Desmarest) and 
H.niger Harris, H.equinus, the Roan Antelope, is still found 
in Nigeria but H.niger is restricted to East and South-East 
Africa. The one exception appears from the straightness, 
length and set of the horns to be Oryx algazel (Oken), the 
Scimitar Oryx’. 
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Fic. 2. PAINTINGS ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE SHELTER 
Almost all of these animals face the left, At the top right is a highly stylized cour, Below it to the right is the only horse, Below the horse is a striped 
cou between the legs of which a calf can fust be seen suckling. Below this group there is another calf, also striped. To the left is a cow with a curious 
vertical line behwern its horns. To the left again are a pair of monkeys. Photograph: H. Sassoon 


The cattle appear to be humpless and to have fairly 
long horns. The length of the horns suggests that they are 
not Bos brachyceros (the West African Dwarf Shorthorn, or 
nuitird) Which Bernard Fagg identified at Birnin Kudu,5 
but a type resembling the Borgu cattle, which are the 
product of crossing between the Dwarf Shorthorn and the 
White Fulani cattle, the local representative of the Hamitic 
Longhorn.® 

The monkeys have long tails and one of them has hands 
and feet with distinct toes and fingers. The two human 
figures, one of which is taller than the other, stand upright 
with their arms stretched forward. They have thin legs 
and distinct feet, and the toes of the taller figure are iaaty 
visible. Both figures appear to be clothed. One of the 
subjects treated as unidentified has a very long neck and a 
suggestion of two blunt protuberances on the top of the 
head, It is not, however, certain that this is a giratte. 

At the outer edges of the two groups, halves of figures 
survive, which suggests that the painted area may have 
been wider, and that rain running down the rock face has 
pethaps removed more than the missing halves of the 
paintings. A number of the paintings are, however, no 
more than faint red blurs on the rock. Many of them have 
been partly obliterated by being pecked by the nomadic 
cattle-owning Fulani who occupy the district during the 


rainy season. The pigment which is thus obtained is ground 
and mixed with both human and cartle food in order to 
promote fertility. It is said that Moslem religious teachers 
or mallams mix it with their ink when writing charms. 
The people of Geji do not admit to any se ot the 
magical propertics of the paintings, but they are very 
insistent that they are not the work of man. They think of 
them as coming from within the rock, and say that if the 
pigment is chipped away, it will reappear next day. This 
is all too clearly not the case, and some of the paintings 
have been damaged almost beyond recognition. Further 
damage from this practice has been prevented by the 
erection of a protective screen, In order to see the remaining 
vestiges of paint it was necessary to spray some of the 
aintings with clean water. Even in the wet condition it 
1as not so far been possible to record photographically 
all the detail which can be seen with the naked cye. 
The paintings may be divided into a number of artistic 
styles. First there is a naturalistic style, with the animals 
painted in solid red pigment. Ten of these are roan antelope, 
and one is a cow. These animals are all lively and com- 
petently executed. This will be referred to as style 1. In 
strong contrast to it is style 2 in which there are six cows 
and the horse. These are indicated diagrammatically, with 
a few straight lines to form the main features, and a few 
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details such as horns, cars and brush of the tail added. The 
fundamental design consists of two vertical strokes joined 
at the top by a horizontal one; this represents the belly and 
two legs. Two more vertical lines in front and behind form 
respectively the other foreleg and throat, and the rear leg 

a rump. The back is another horizontal line, and the tai 

a straight diagonal line, sometimes with a tufted end. The 
head and horns receive more careful attention. The horns 
form two sweeping arcs of a circle, and in two cases there 
is an extra stroke passing downwards from the tip of the 
right horn on the inside of the curve, and touching the 
top of the head. The end point in this style is represented 
by a cow at the top of the series in which the left foreleg 
is contmued up with a curve to form the left horn, while 
the line of the back is deflected upwards to form the right 
horn (fig. 2). There is a jase trees y that these lines are 
intended to be the outline of the head, not the horns, the 
paint of the horns having worn away; burt this does not 
seem very likely as the present form resembles very closely 
the shape of the surviving hors, but is not at all like the 
surviving heads. 

The third style is related to the diagrammatic outline 
style and is represented by three animals with the outlines 
of their bodies filled with vertical stripes. These are one 
cow, one calf and the oryx. | 

The fourth style includes a number of paintings in solid 
red colour. These have the ciaigsilas body which 
characterizes the second (diagrammatic outline) style. Of 
these, four are cows, two are antelopes and one is the 
possible giraffe. | 

There remain four paintings in solid pigment—those 
of the monkeys and the men—which are hard to classify. 
There is a certain woodenness about their stance which 
suggests that they should be classified with style 4 just 
deseiteds rather than with the naturalistic antelopes of 
style 1. 

"The broad impression one receives is that the antelopes 
on the left of the wall have the monopoly of naturalism, 
though there are intruders, one each of styles 2 and 3. 
The liveliest drawing of all is a heavily chipped arygi 
leaping upwards between the two main groups. T) i 
is the farthest to the right that the naturalistic style is found. 

It is difficule to establish the sequence of styles. Two 
superimpositions, however, do occur. One is of a distinct 
cow in outline (style 2) which overlies a very faint cow in 
the same style. One of the monkeys (style 4) overlies the 
scattered remains of an older. painting the style of which 
unfortunately cannot be made out. As for the physical 
condition oe the paintings, those which look oldest and 
faintest are found to be in both style 2 (outline) and styles 1 
or 4 (solid pigment). | 

The paintings of style 1 which are clearly visible do 
not appear to be among the most recent, and are all in 
about the same condition. The style 2 cow in the group of 
style 1 antelopes appears to be a later insertion. The cow 
in style 3 is suckling a calf painted in solid pigment but not 
clearly belonging to cither of styles 1 or 4. The calf might 
have been inserted later than the drawing of the cow, = 
could hardly have been painted earlier. ‘This evidence is not 
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clear enough to establish a simple sequence of styles, and 
suggests “her thar all four styles were in contemporancous 
use, or—which seems highly unlikely—that the cave was 
repeatedly visited by different groups each with its own 
style. 
i is difficult to find any evidence for absolute dating. 
The rock shelter may have been used as a temporary 
refuge but no excavation has yet been undertaken. How- 
ever, a smooth stone covered in red pigment has been 
found at the site and this is almost certainly a palette. 

From the animals depicted, a little dating evidence can 
be gleaned. FLoan are not at present known in the vicinity 
of Geji, although they occur sporadically throughout the 
savannah country of Nigeria. Oryx exist in the Sahara, 
and may occasionally wander across the northern borders 
of Nigeria. They are certainly not known as far south as 
Bauchi although they could probably be found 200 miles 
to the north. 

The horse offers the possibility of establishing a terminus 
post quem for dating the paintings. Bovill? writes that the 
time of the Zaghawa Tuareg invasion of the Sudan was 
probably the tenth century A.D., and that the introduction 
of the dae into the Sudan has been eee tie 
Zaghawa. Although the Sudan is a very wide geographical 
me it is fouetl i could be stretched to include the 
Jos (Bauchi) Plateau and its foothills. Perhaps more 
useful evidence comes from the Kano Chronicle ‘which 
gives a mid-fourteenth century date for the arrival of Islam 
in Kano 190 miles north-west of Bauchi. The Chronicle 
goes on to say that certain chiefs brought horses to Kano 
at this time, but that the story ‘is not worthy of credence. '* 
However, it is very likely that Islam and horses were 
introduced at about the same period. In the present state 
of our knowledge it is not possible to choose between 
these two dates, but it is probable that by a.p. 1500 a man 
ei at Geji would have known what a horse looked 
like. 

The village of Geji is inhabited by a pagan tribe who are 
agriculturalists and do not keep cattle. There are also in 
the area several villages of Hausa, some of whom have inter- 
bred with settled Fulani, and supplement their agriculture 
with cattle-raising. None of these groups has any tradition 
associating them with the origin of the paintings. 

The local belief in their magic qualities has led to a 
considerable reticence in giving information about other 
cave paintings in the area. There is said to be a stron 
feeling that such knowledge is a part of the local people's 
mheritance and should be withheld from outsiders; the 
population of a village 12 miles away from Geji was 
unaware of the existence of these paintings. Neverthe- 
less the discovery of the Geji site has already led to 
information about paintings at Gumelel, which has been 
visited, but has not yet been studied sufficiently for publi- 
cation. 


Notes 
'f am gtatefully indebted to Mr. Frank Willett, the Curator 
of the Ife Museum, Western Nigeria, for much help with the writing 
of this paper, particularly in the analysis of the styles of the paintings. 
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1B. E. B. Fagg, “The Cave Paintings and Rock Gongs of Birnin 
Kudu," Proc, HY Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, London, 1997, 
pp. 300-12. 

3 The painting at Gudun was reported in the summer of 1956 
to the Nigenan Department of Antiquities by Mr. J. 5. Warren, 
who was at that time an Assistant District Officer in the Bauchi 
Provincial Administration. 

4 For distributions of animals in Nigeria I have consulted D, R.. 
Rosevear, A Cheek List of Nigerian Mammals, Lagos, 1953. For 
identification of antelope: I have also consulted P. Bourgoin, 
Animaux de Chasse d'Afrique, Paris, 1954. 
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§ Mlustrated by Fagg, op. cit. p. 309, fig. 3. | | 

6 See G. M. Gates, ‘Breeds of Cattle found in Nigeria,’ Farm 
and Forest, Vol. XI (Ibadan, 1942), pp..19-43. especially pp. 22 and 
32. Fagg, op. cit. p. 309, fig. 2, identified other paintings at Birnin 
Kudu as Hamitic Longhorns. | 

7E. W. Bovill, The Golden Trade of the Moors, London, 1958, 

p. 2208. 
Py H. RB. Palmer, Sudanese Memoirs, Lagos, 1928, Vol. I, pp. rogf., 
and J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XX XVII (1908), pp. ol. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES IN A NEW SETTING* 


by 


R. RUGGLES GATES, F.EB.5. 


A visit to Australia in 1958 to study the 
Al aborigines produced unexpectedly fruitful 
results. First contacts were made with thie in Perth and 
its vicinity, then in Adelaide. More were seen when 
travelling north by train to Alice Springs in the heart of 
the Australian continent. This desert area ringed round by 
hills was the home of the Arunta tribe, now called 
Aranda, made famous by the works of Spencer and Gillen. 

In this town of over 10,000 inhabitants many pure 
aborigines and half-castes throng the streets, being 
occupied as street-cleaners, truckers, gardeners and servants 
by day and retiring to nearby Reserves at night. In the 
elementary school over half the children are of mixed 
racial descent, mostly aborigines x White. A genetic 
study was made (Gates, 1960a) of many of these families. 
Contact with Europeans only began about 1870, so most 
of the families studied could be traced back three genera- 
tions to a first cross. This was fortunate, because a 
generation hence there would be uncertainty as to when 
the F,, or beginning of race mixture, took place. When 
the grandparents of a family represent the F, there is no 
such uncertainty. The families investigated thus represented 
not only F, (where both parents were F:) but also back- 
crosses of the F; to both parent races, as well as various 
other mixed crosses, It was thus possible to make a fuller 
genetic analysis than in any other racial cross. 

At Darwin and vicinity in north-western Australia 
various other racial crosses were studied (1960d), including 
crosses of aborigines with Chinese, Malays and other 
racial types. Afterwards, in New Guinea, crosses between 
Papuan women and Australian, English and Chinese men 
were studied. These form a valuable series, mostly in 
F,, for comparison with the crosses of Australian aborigines. 
In a later visit to northern Queensland, other mixed 
families were studied, and particularly in the vicinity of 
Cairns a dwarf group with relatively curly hair (Gates, 
1960b). These have bee regarded as a remnant of a 
Negrito population surviving in this area. Similarities to 
the extinct Tasmanians, who are generally classed as 
having Negrito affinity, have been pointed out by Birdsell 
* The substance of a communication to the Royal Anthropological 

Institute, 8 October, 1959 
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(1949) and others. If, as appears probable, these people of 
the Cairns area (Atherton plateau rain forest), with their 
short stature and very curly hair, are a somewhat mixed 
Negrito remnant, then it is only a short step to regard them 
as representing the first inhabitants of eastern Australia 
and ancestors of the Tasmanians, whom they certainly 
resemble, It is natural to assume that they would have been 
driven south into Tasmania when the real Australians 
arrived via Torres Straits and York peninsula. This matter 
has already been discussed in the papers cited. 

There is still a traditional view that the Australian 
aborigines are not only the most primitive living race, 
which is in some respects silsectally truc, but that they 
are physically a surviving isolated remnant of Neandertal 
man. Recent discoveries and views regarding Neander- 
taloids (e.g. Koenigswald, 1958) complicate rather than 
simplify their relation to Homo sapiens, and it will probably 
be some time before this relationship fully clears up. The 
question thus arises, was Neandertal man derived from the 
earlicr Mid-Pleistocene Pithecanthropus type? This appears 
to be not unlikely on present evidence. First-hand contact 
with the aborigines, however, leaves no doubt that the 
bulk are essentially neanthropic, although some individuals 
have been described with marked Neandertaloid characters. 

The conception that the aborigines are a remnant of 
Neandertal man has been geners ly credited to T. H. 
Huxley, but Abbie (1958) shows that this attribution is 
inaccurate. When Huxley, as a young man, visited New 
Guinea and Australia in 1846-90, as Assistant Surgeon and 
naturalist of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, his interests were mainly 
in zoology. His brilliant work im zoology on this cruise 
in Austrahan and New Guinea waters, in which the islands 
east of New Guinea and on its south coast were charted, 
earned him the F.R.S. at the early age of 25 years, yet he 
had to wait five years for appointment to a professorship, 
after being passed by in four appointments. His dia 
(J. Huxley, 1936) shows thar at this time he had litt 
more interest in the natives than the other officers of the 
stip they were simply ‘savages.’ There were sometimes 

ys when landing parties went ashore for water or 
wood. No exploration was attempted among them. The 
commander was cautious, but he knew that he was 
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dealing with cannibals, who already had a bad reputation. 

Macgilivas (1852), in his narrative of the ship’s voyage, 

docs, however, give a uscful account of the five aboriginal 

tribes at Cape York in Australia and of the Papuans on 

= islands in Torres Strait, showing fusion of races 
ore. 

Huxley's interest in anthropo as a scientific stud 
of mankind developed many si later, and at this later 
time his early contacts with the Australian aborigines 
doubtless came to his mind, He says (1895), in an exposition 
of the Neandertal skull: ‘Many Australian skulls have a 
considerable height, quite equal to that of the average 
of any other race, but there are others in which the cranial 
roof = Soames ressed, the he at the same 
time, elongating so much that, probably, its capacity is 
not diminished The majority of low skull weit een at 
Adelaide. In a drawing of the Neandertal cranium super- 
posed on an Australian skull from a western port he points 
out that “A small additional amount of fattening and 
lengthening, with a corresponding increase of the supra- 
ciliary ridge, would convert the Australian brain case’ 
into that of Neandertal. He concludes that the Neandertal 
cranium ‘is closely approached by the flattened Australian 
skulls,’ while other aboriginal skulls lead up to the modern 
ype. Other described cases of very Neandertaloid 
aboriginal skulls have been cited elsewhere (Gates, 1960a). 

Huxley also compared the Neandertal skull with Borreby 
skulls from Mesolithic kitchen middens of Denmark. They 
are brachycephalic but equally low, with a retreating 
occiput and supraciliary is nearly as prominent as in 
the Neandertal cranium, of which he had a cast. 

Abbie (1952) regards Neandertal man as the only 
outstanding event in the Pleistocene period of Europe— 
an intrusion, with a low brow, heavy brow ridges and 
occipital ridge, backwardly displaced foramen magnum, 
prominent jaws and small mastoids, not to mention the 
femur and calcaneum which were believed to produce a 
shambling gait. Every race trails behind it a small and 
scattered array of primitive characters which are being 
slowly climinated by natural selection. Abbie says that 
the Grimaldi and Chancelade skull type can both be 
matched in the modern aborigines. He goes so far as to 
say (Abbic, 1951) that, except in pigmentation, the 
aborigines fall ‘within the normal range of Caucasian 
variation. 

In a study of 100 Australian crania, unsexed because of 
the difficulty of separating the sexes, Robertson (1910) 
found the skulls less homogeneous than in some races. He 
examined particularly the length, breadth and height of the 
skull, finding the correlation of measurements lower than 
in other primitive races but higher than in most modern 
races. Increased mo transportation is sufficient to 
account for this. Berry and Robertson (1910) compared 
the relative purity of the Tasmanian, Australian and 
Papuan races, finding the Tasmanians most homogeneous, 
the Papuans least so. The Australians were clearly more 
heterogeneous than the Tasmanians, but the authors were 
not prepared to state definitely that the Australian is a 
dual type. 
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In another examination of the variability of Australian 
skulls, Wood Jones (1934) found an enormous difference 
between a very big male skull and a small female skull. 
Some female crania in the normal population were very 
small, while some male skulls are massive, rugged and 
Neandertaloid, with thick skull bones, enormous brow 
ridges, very masculine characters and great jaws and teeth. 
The great range of size in certain measurements ts shown 
in Table I. 


Taste | 
10 large Gf skulls ro small 9 shally 
Mfeurt Max. Mean Min. 
L 196°§ cm. 215 168-3 160 
B 142°2 14} ri9'9 r16 
bast-breg. ht. = 137-0 143 IIg'2 Ir4 
ct. 1,334°5 1,470 g40 855 


In an examination of 1,236 (672 3, 564 9) adult aboriginal 
skulls, Fenner (1939) found that the median frontal ridge 
could be absent, slight, small, moderate or great. The 
nasal bones ranged trom wide to narrow, constricted in 
the middle or not. The mastoids were often very small, 
even in large and heavy male skulls. In vertical view the 
@ skulls were 61 per cent. long ovoid, 24 per cent. long 
brisoid, ro per cent. long ellipsoid, 3 per cent. rather short 
and wide ovoid, 2 per cent. pentagonal ovoid, the 9 
skull es being in nearly the same proportions. Three 
types of skull were distinguished, A mainly in South 
Australia, B in Northern Australia, C in Queensland. 
eid (1928) also recognized three types of Australian 
skul 


From this and other evidence (Gates, 19604), I think it 
may be concluded that while the aborigines are neanthropic 
in the bulk of the population, yet a scattering of more 
primitive Neandertal characters is found in the present 
population. This Neandertaloid element, however, is only 
a remnant of persisting genes and is probably being 
slowly eliminated by natural selection, | 

Evidence of the aboriginal skin-colour genetics, presented 
elsewhere (Gates, 1960), shows how extraordinarily 
different it is from that of the African races. The same 
applies to the Papuans (Gates, 1960d). It has been shown 
(Gates, 1958, and in carlier papers) that in the African 
races four genes, Q, R, S, T, will account for the full 
black of the Negro, R, § and T for the ‘mahogany’ 
colour of the Pygmies, S and T for the yellow of the 
Bushmen and Hottentots, T by itself producing only the 
Caucasian or white-brunet skin colour. A  skin-colour 
chart based only on the various colour segregates in 
Negro x White thus fits all the African races. 

It was soon found that this colour series does not at all 
fit the Australian skin colour, which may be described as 
generally brownish mahogany, though it may be darker, 
especially in Northern Australia. Studies of many families 
of aborigines x Whites reveals a single main gene for 
melanin in the skin, with a minor gene producing only 
brunet skin coloration. When the natives wear clothes, 
as they do near the towns, the covered part of their skin 
is nearly white. They are thus much more susceptible 
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than Caucasians to tanning. Their skin colour is like a 
veneer which largely or entirely disappears either in shade 
or in crosses with Europeans. 

Thus in skin colour as well as in hair form, which is 
wavy or somewhat curly, the aborigines are relatively 
close to the Caucasian race. Although geographically so 
remote from Europeans, they are bavcally ani enctically 
much nearer than are the races of Africa. falced they are 
best classified as archaic Caucasians, as the further evidence 
will show, The tawny hair in many aboriginal children is 
apparently a gene mutation, corresponding roughly to 

e gene for fair hair in European children, but differing in 
some respects. It is therefore a parallel mutation, and it 
probably arose in Australia vrithin recent centuries or 
millennia. 

A number of significant features in the aboriginal skull 
have a very definite bearing on racial relationships, The 
marked brow 7 ia which, as we have seen, vary much 
in their degree of development, are especially characteristic 
of the male. Combined with a retreating glabella, depressed 
root of the nose and sunken orbits, hey give a look of 
ferocity to the native which really quite belies his mild 
friendly nature. These four features of the skull appear to 
be inherited more or less independently of ee other. 
Each is probably based on a very small number of genes 
(of the order of five or less) without dominance, which 
means that they also vary more or less independently. In 
combination they produce what may be called the ‘nasal 
notch,” which will vary in appearance according to the 
degree of development of its four constituent clements. 
[tis this series of features which has usually been regarded 
as Neandertaloid; but curiously enough, the Neandertal 
skulls of southern Europe, such as Gibraltar, Circeo I and 
Saccopastore, while they may have even heavier brow 
ridges than is usual in the aborigines, do not have the 
retreating glabella and sunken orbits. On the other hand, 
some of the Mount Carmel skulls have all these features, 
and Abbie has pointed out their close similarity to the 
Australian aboriginal type. In crosses with Europeans 
the depressed nasal root and the broad nostrils quickly 
i, Even the F, has a relatively high and narrow 


Skulls with low, sloping forehead (chamxcephalic) and 
heavy brow ridges occur sporadically in other races, 
although chamacephaly and sloping forehead are not 
necessarily the same thing. Hrdlitka (1907) described 14 
Amerindian skulls, excavated but not of great age, chama- 
cephalic but with supraorbital ridges more pronounced than 
usual in Indians, He also cites ecarlicr observations of 
Virchow on skulls from North Holland which were 
chamxcephalic but not Neandertaloid, Among African 
races chamacephaly in some Bantu is regarded as the 
result of crosses with the Bushman race. 

Another Indian skull excavated from a mound in 
Nebraska (Bell and Hrdlitka, 1935) with pottery, is 
classed as Neandertaloid, having a low forehead, heavy 
supraorbital ridges forming a continuous arch, with a 
depression at the glabella. Thus in many Indian crania the 
development of the subfrontal region resembles that of 
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Neandertal man. These were regarded as* Reminiscences . . . 

of earlier am of the evolution of the human skull.’ 
Afterwards, Hrdlitka (1928) measured nearly 1,000 skulls 

in Australian Museums. He found that the aboriginal 


skulls difler moderately in relative narrowness of the head 
(hence in sesrci ‘ae 6 which may be epee in 
different Provinces. But he is mainly concerned to show 


that the Tasmanian skull is “merely a subtype of the 
Australian.’ However, the Tasmanian head is definitely 
broader (C.I. 74-1 in 22 ¢ Tasmanian skulls, 69-9 in 
oa ad Ape ger we Eom a i: New Peaeeoiad skulls 
concluds t these people ‘are plainly a type ar 
from both Australian an Tenrmndan? * 
In a general discussion of Neandertal (Mousterian) man, 
Hrdlitka (1927) refers to 360 known sites in Europe. 
eginning as open sites during the last interglaciation, 





the Neandertals took to caves as the Wiirm glaciation came 
on. Here they were followed by Aurignacian man of 


modern type, who seems to have taken up life in the same 
caves and with the same habits, but differing in the types 
of stone implements that he manufactured, as well as in 
physique. Many features of this transition are difficult to 
understand. Why should Aurginacian man have come into 
this region in which the climate was increasing in severity 
when he must apparently have come from a southern or 
eastern region with a milder climate? Hrdlitka’s conclusion 
that Neandertal man was transformed into modern man 
during this relatively short period seems definitely excluded. 
This appears to have been racial replacement, not evolution. 
Le Gros Clark's (1940) view of Neandertal man as a case 
of an ‘aberrant and abortive sideline’ in evolution (perhaps 
retrograde evolution, like the South African Bushmen) 
seems fully applicable to European conditions, but it leaves 
unexplained Solo man in Java and the Carmel Neander- 
abies One might also think that adaptation to a more 
severe climate would lead to progressive evolution, if time 
allowed, If Solo man was derived from Pithecanthropus in 
tropical Java, any possible effect of cold climate in producing 
Neandertal man in the European Upper Pleistocene appears 
to be excluded. | 

There is another aspect of the aboriginal facial features. 
Many anthropologists accept a relationship between the 
Australian aborigines and the Ainu of Japan. The 
Murrayans, and the Ainu both have relatively hairy 
bodies, formerly very marked in the Ainu. Both agree in 
the unusual character of having a high percentage of the 
N blood group. The Ainu contrast in every respect 
(except the B blood group) with the Japanese, They are 
dolichocephalic, with a high and relatively narrow nasal 
bridge, greyish white skin and wavy hair. Formerly their 
bodies were more hairy than any other race, the Murrayans 
and Caucasians coming next, The Ainu men have heavy 
brow ridges, which are generally absent in the females, 
They resemble the aborigines in many respects, and the 
skin colour of the latter, which could have arisen through 
a single mutation, is no longer a bar to close relationship. 
Both could have descended in part from the so-called 
Australoid tribes of India. This view has been argued 
particularly by Birdsell (1951). 
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lf the Ainu are partly of Indian Australoid origin it is 
also clear that they are even more nearly derived from 
archaic Caucasian ancestry, It is frequently overlooked that, 
as Abbie (1952) remarks, many Europeans have beetling 
brows and sunken orbits, These features still survive in 
many Europeans, as they have in the Ainu and 2.3 a 
greater extent in the Australian aborigines, The aborigi 
may therefore be regarded as archaic Caucasians who | 
a one gene for skin pigmentation (iselesin} 
have retained the ancient skull characters already 


“In this way we may regard the Caucasoids with the 
Ainu and Australians as one network of descent, while the 
Mongoloids, derived partly from Sinanthropus, form 
another nexus of descent, involving also the American 
Indians with various ingredients of Mongoloid and Ainoid 
elements. In Africa south of the Sahara the woolly-haired 
races have evolved more independently. The relation of 
these Africans to the Melanesians and Negritos is still 
obscure. 

One further fact of relationship may be mentioned. The 
Papuans of New Guinea quite freuueonty show the nasal 
notch, so characteristic of Australian aborigines. This ma 
be regarded as evidence that the Murrayans came throug 
New Guinea and mixed with the Papuans on their ve 
to Australia. The overhanging nasal tip which is so 
characteristic of the Papuans 1s probably an indepen- 
dent parallel development unrelated to the so-called 
Semitic nose in the Middle East, Rarely this overhanging 
nasal tip can be seen in Europeans without Semitic 
descent. 

It will be seen that genetic analysis of the aboriginal skin 
colour, and of the facial features connected with the nasal 
notch, shows their much nearer affinity to the Caucasoid 
races than was formerly supposed. They take their place 
as closely allied to the archaic Caucasians and further as 
having many points in common with the Ainu remnant in 
Hokkaido, who are now being rapidly absorbed by the 
Japanese. Many lines of evidence indicate that Ainoid 
people were among the aborigines of Japan (Gates, 1956) 
and that the Ainu are to be classed as archaic Caucasoids. 
It is probable that excavations in the Amur valley 
would throw further light on their origin and later 
history 

A eadty of the Australoid tribes of India is now in order, 
to determine how suitably they can serve as allied to the 
ancestors of Australian aborigines and Ainu; also how they 
fit in with the Australoid skull types found at Mohenjo- 
daro. 
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OBITUARY 


Guy Atwater Gardner: 1881-1959 
It is always tragic when death deprives the ardent 
72 researcher of the ultimate achievement of his labours 
3 ication, The ee we of Deets Guy ane othe on 
Christmas Eve in sera pees PRS e great 
prote-historic Transvaal site o Sgcremeetin fel reached print, 
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joytul, 


is such a case. Yet, in OF epee ot Eee arene mete 
gathered a final stren fo Tey 16 pages of his completed 
report, in order to incorporate belated news of C14 tests. That 

confirmatory, task completed, he died a few hours later, 
ein Africa has lost an enthusiastic non-professional archxo- 
ogist 
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Guy Gardner, born in U.5.A., bur bred in England, had made 
Natal his adopted home since carly manhood. Among many 
natural gifts of character and mind, his love of history and 
archeology, especially classical, was always paramount. But cir- 
cumstances decreed that farming should be his livelihood, and it 
was not until after the First World War, in which he served with 
the Durban Lighe Infantry in South-West Africa, that a chance 
ro participate in field archwology at last presented irself. 

In 1927-8 I was in the third season of excavations in the 
Faiyum under the concession granted to the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute; a vacancy on the staff occurred, and my colleague 
Elinor Gardner suggested her brother as a useful all-round 
assistant. He leapt at the chance, and my regretful intimation that 
he would have, perforce, to travel steerage from Durban to Port 
Said did mot in the least dismay him. From the first | was struck 
by his immense thoroughness in the varied activities of a desert 
camp; and he early displayed a natural aptitude for field work 
owing to his powers of constant observation and mastery of topo- 
Biga detail. By degrees he graduated to a dig of his own. I 

, that season, discovered a buried irrigation system of consider- 
able extent. Its Graeco-Roman age was evident from sherds, but 
ee closer was required, and I assigned the clearance of an 
associated group of house foundations to Gardner. His careful 
publication of appears in The Desert Fayum, chap. XXXI, 
Plates XCII-XCIX, and includes his drawings of the first regnally 
dated group of Prolemaic pottery then published, Prolemy II. His 
subsequent work on a large ‘reservoir’ of uncertain age, capable 
of holding about 86,000 gallons, owed its emails dating to 
Gardner's observation that an insignificant outcrop of wind- 
blasted rock, one of endless such, had been cur to provide the 
facing stone of the reservoir. The sand beside it yielded a coin 
dropped by the quarrymen of Prolenry II, year 264 a,c. 

This Bavoden relude was, of course, trifling compared with 
the magnitude of the task which Guy Gardner undertook in the 
Transvaal in 1936. The now famous kopje site of Mapungubwe 
Hill, discovered in 1932, had been excavated by the late Neville 
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Jones and J. F. Schofield in 1934. Their subsequent publication 
Mapungubwe: Ancient Bantu Civilization on the Limpopo, Vol. 1, 
appeared in 1937, and posed the problem of occupants of Bosko- 
poid—Bush 7 Re stock, allied with a ‘Bantu’ Negro material 
culture of golden splendour and speculative date. The site was 
vast and remote; the expenses great; reasonably qualified South 
African archxologists few and otherwise committed. 

Thus it came about that Gardner was invited, and undertook 
the recommencement of excavations. For six successive seasons, 
1934-1940, he laboured there with only occasional European help. 


The archeological world impatiently awaits the long overdue 
publication (a delay which he incessantly deplored) of his ventures 


and his views in Mapungubwe, Vol. Il. 

Meanwhile it is well known, from his Presidential Address in 
1958 to the South African As ical Sociery, and from his 
informative letters, that much of fundamental import to the 
proto-history of the sub-continent awaits assimilation into the 
pool of general knowledge. 

The Proto-Hottentot (Boskopoid-Bush) culture, which Gardner 
unravelled in cemeteries and middens at the base of Mapungubwe 
Hill, introduces a totally new strand, probably ar least a thousand 
years old, into the complex texture of Africa's autochthonous 
past which was unknown when Mapungubwe, Vol. I, g Senta 
Gardner's Proto-Hottencot culture differs fundamentally trom the 
gold-and-iron-using “Banna civilization perched on the hilltop. 
The relation of one to the other is a puzzle not yet resolved 
by Gardner's outstanding success in discovermg a 3+}-metre 
depth of fourfold stratified deposit upon the Hill's summit, 
supposedly unstratified, which has provided C14 dates within the 
a and fifteenth centuries a.p. for the two uppermost 
evels, 

However critically Gardner's interpretation of his carefully 
asembled facts may be received, his archeological achievement 
of meticulously sustained, and sometimes inspired, investigation 
will rank high in the estimation of Africanists. 

G., CATON-THOMPSON 


SHORTER NOTES 


Ibibio Topical Ballads. By D. C. Simmons, University of 
73 | Connecticut, ford, Com, 


The Ibibio of Etobodom, Uyo Division, Calabar 
Province, Nigeria, in common with most West 
African groups, compose topical ballads to commemorate 
interesting and im es events, especially. when the event 
pertains to coition, ha , adultery or inopportune pregnancy. 
These , however, tae hp no means Pa a ails to sexual 
allusions, but embrace the gamut of daily activities. Their chief 
function 1s amusement; Pits ondary functions comprise 
upholding behavioural norms by ridiculing amoral conduct, 
spreading unsavoury, but spicy, news to all and sundry (a function 
homologous to that of a newspaper gossip column), and the 
achievement of an erotic thrill throug satlistic i¢ embarrassment 
of female hearers. It may be noted that as long as a ballad confines 
itself to truth, singers need fear neither charges of slander nor 
moral disapprobation from such women’s socictics as the Iban 
song, since truth in itself constitutes an adequate legal defence. 
The following examples, in vogue wig ag Christmas— 
New Year holidays of 19$1-52, illustrate the typical topica 
ballad, which is sung only as long as its interest lasts and | 
like the modern “hit,” disappears into the limbo of lost songs 
unless recorded when current by an ethnographer; they were 
obtained in 1953 from an Ibibio informant, w < e has 
evidently become slightly acculturated to Efik (co. his future 


tense), presumably from study in school and residence in Calabar. 
(1) This and the following example are sung amply to embarrass 
women, 


idem = enyenyele enna o! 


sclf = shakes woman o! 
idem ocnyenyek = muna a! 
self = shakes woman o! 
okpon  ihuot sr ga akanmd wheenikeng 
big head of penis holds lonterm 
akama wtuenikang afiak akama ekuri 
holds lantern also = holds «= axe 
idem oenyenyelk = mma of 
self = shakes woman of 
penis will not fit vagina 
idem =o enyenyel ema ol 
self shakes woman o! 
(2) 
woman woman you are crying (for) what? 
mbgke mivk  atatwa eyo cdenale a! 
please please youarecrying you want moncy o! 
penon wants thing he sees 
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(3) This song alludes to a mother who wants to go to her crying 
baby when her spou is on the verge of an orgasm. 


woman child rie 

nviantat ritrriet ee 

woman pare Id rave 
nina c) retusa 

woman Tene is crying 

edi mieeie esesit = iya iya of 
but dowait alittle iya iya of! 


(4) This song deals with the cuckolding activities of a man living 
in. a neighbouring town. 


Etim Okon Edet oyoyorn nso kufdk ctnguunant 
Eum Okon Edet you want what inhouse of wife 
cure iyaiya 
of person iya iva 
oyoyorn nso kewfok = sanguan owe 
you do want what inhouwe of wife of person 
Etim Okon oy no = senafdile «= angen 
Etim Okon you want what in howe of wife 
owe o! 
of person o|! 
ake ufck = §=owe akama wii a! 
gocrto howe of person holds trouble o! 
idihe enyene uli a! 
itim't owner ofhouwe ao! 


(5) This girl, from the same town as Etim Okon Edet, was 
indiscreet. 


Atm Asukwi  ckaka do cycfak edi o! 
Atim Asukwo as you go there you will retum come o! 
Atim akaka dos eyefiak edi eo 6a! al 
Atim as you go there you will return come o! o! o! 
dite ami man fi of 

it isn't | dio you oo! (ie. [won't harm you) 

ckpirs ding — itting 

penis sends neck = (i.e. is thirsty) 


(6) Afhong Edet's father warned his daughter and her boy friend 
that she might become pregnant if they had intercourse. One day 
when Afiong went to her boy friend’s house, he nes 
asked her if she had informed her parents of her visit, for if she 
became t he did not desire to be bothered with her father 
trying to force him to marry her. 


Afiing Edet  edide do nail cting didie of 
Afiong Edet coming there your father says what ao! 
Afiong Edet  edide da pabeat eting didie ol! 
Afiong Edet coming there C mother says what o! 
Afiéng Edet  edide de rting didie of 
Afiong Edet coming there aie father says what o! 
ajo oama = oyorne rt 


yeneke 
you when have conceived [ will.n not have (a) case 


(ic. if your father takes me to court, | won't be able to answer the 
charge). 


(7) Sung by rascals simply to embarrass women. 


seat fop isin ne mii lal 

throws walt gives me ao! 
oa: mbgk akpara top isin =O mit! 
please please harlot throw waist give me ol! 
of of akpara top ist ni Cli! 
o! of harlot shake waist for me of! 
afo ama ofidk nditop myend nati 


you when know toshake I will give ninepence 
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amt  onyun ddick nditop mye iro of 


when also bad toshake Iwill give threepence o! 

iya iyt o yo! 

iya iya o yo! + 
‘@) In 19$2 a woman obtained money from a boy by falsely 

iz she would bestow her favours upon him. 

Abasi dise 1 

God come see here ol! 

chal: cyint wie 

money of child poor 

Abasi dise mi = 

God come see here of! 

okuk = cyin wwene of 

money of child poor 

npiing ifiake tdi aba 
she goes home docs mot return again 

ne? In 1948 a father told his harlot daughter that he would flog 

her if she did not cease her prostitution and marry. ms 
cyin omit = wyomke ndide ebe of iyal r 
child my youdonot want tomarry husband o! iya! 
afo = wyornke ndidd ebe a! otal 
you doanotwant tomarry husband o! tya! 
ani mn men fi ngkeanna  keubdile 
l when catch you hold in hands 
Abasi cyekpe Abasi ikping ekpe ikpe 
God willjudge, God alone judges case 

(10) ger taser whom a man requested to marry. 

ngkoyo akpera di kufil: mi of 
ove ah harioting come inhouse my o! 

Mma  ngkoyo kping akpara of di kaj 

woman WNkoyo leave harloting of come in howe 

mi =o! 

my o! 
ani ondéhd mte akpara dkpdkiking wftk eying 
I say that harlot if builds sccond-storey house 
akpara inyercke ukpono kensinsi of 
harlot does nothave respect forever o! 

(ic. no matter how much wealth accrues to a harlot, she will never 
be respected—not even if she builds a fine house). 

(11) Afiong was a school girl in a neighbouring town whom a 7 
school teacher, in an extracurricular moment, impregnated in 
1949. 

Afiing  cheka “afi neuvd ao! 

Afiong wentto school a! 

rdika Glepriinng ngued ckpep ima of 
at she goes she leaves ae studies love ol! 
mye ckeka woke me 

she wentto school 

edika dkpang ngwed ckpep ima aol 
as she goes she leaves books studics love o! 

(12) This ditty celebrates Udo Nwa, a petty thief. 
inyime Ude = Newa o! 
sing Udo Nwa ao! 
tdi Nowa eyip iwe one oe 6 6 ll 
Udo Nwa steals cassava of person o! of o! 
inyime Udi Newea ol 
sng Udo Nwa o! 
cyip = ina oud 


dis bags. two 


steals cassava of person 
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(13) This song celebrates the town's biggest thief, a burly 


recidivist who has been caught many times. 

Udo Ekwere Eyd aot 

Udo Ekwere Eyo a! 

de ows chim chot ke tuck of ao 
d ofperson sticks goar with spear o! o! 

Lida chin echot owe ke = otueaale 

Udo Ekwere pins goat of person with spear 

eben onying ekefiip kiket of 

takes home gocsroast in bush o! 

nsuld agkara = ind 


what kind of tricks of stealing 


(14) When a chief dies, his eldest son receives the loin of the 
goat sacrificed to him; however, in 1940 one eldest son tried to 
take the loin and the knuckles (which belong to other relatives) and 
thus this song was sung in the Christmas plays of 1950-51. 


dibing owe o! 
eldest son of chief of person oa! 
akpart dhing dkpdng isin chot anyanga neue 
eldest son of chicf leaves loin of goat chases knuckles 
akpan ibang oud al 
eldest son of chief of person o! 
dkping isin = ebot anyanga rink a! 


leaves loin of goat chases knuckles 


A Protractor with a Rotating Cursor. By Dr. F. P. Lisowski, 
74. Department of Anatomy, University of Birmingham. 


With a text figure 

During an anthropometric investigation of ee 

tali in 1996 it became opine: that the current 
measuring the various angles were too cumbersome. The ate] 
methods were those in which nylon threads were stretched 
between pins in line with the various axes. The axes were then 
either traced by pencil and measured of the angle between them 
was measured directly by protractor. Another way was to usc 
a movable round Roms of Ried's board and move the sliding 
that held weighted nylon threads until the required angle 

ste The protractor was then applied directly. 

a order to reduce the time factor and the operational difh- 
culties a protractor with a rotating cursor was designed (fig. 1). 
This consists of a 360° protractor six inches in diameter and a 
shiohely er transparent cursor both pivo on a 
small Yai pl be The case has two diese ates 
on it that intersect at ‘Behe angles. Ir is slightly larger so as to 
facilitate rotation on fingering. The instrument is used in such a 
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Fic. I. PROTRACTOR WITH ROTATING CURSOR 
A, transparent perspex cursor; B, protractor 


way that the o-180° diameter on the protractor is moved 
backwards and forwards along one of the axes of the object 
whose angle is to be measured, whilst one of the diameters on the 
cursor is 50 rotated as to come to lice along the other axis. The angle 
then is read off directly from the protractor, Although the m- 
strument can be made in various sizes, practical experience secms 
to indicate that a six-inch type is the most versatile. With it one 
can measure various angles including those of torsion and fiptinas 
tion. Another advantage is that this instrument can be carried 
about easily. 

My thanks are duc to Mr. 5. Bovis for making the instrument 
and Mr. W. J. Pardoe for the drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hominid “ope carer Cf MAN, 1999, 30, 181, 337 
Sif,—In his recent letter (MAN, 1999, 337) Mr. BR. V. 
75 — Wright criticizes severely my use of culrure as a 
taxonomic character on the grounds that this ‘sets 
aside accepted biological principles,’ that it results in an arbitrary 
division in a natural evolutionary sequence and that thereare practical 
difficulties in applying such a criterion. Mr. Wright scems to be 
confused on points—one of them being that 1 did not suggest 
culture as the sole criterion for subfamily division in the hominids, 

but simply as additional to the morphological ones. 

Among working zoological taxonomists it is regular procedure 
to take into consideration features other than purely morphological 
Ones, "igo ie OF tise lentes ony was a characteristic of the taxonomy 
of previous centuries and the earlier part of this. In what has generally 
come to be known as the ‘new systematics’ taxonomy is based on 
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the study of living populations, not supposedly typical or archetypal 
single dead specimens. The sorts of characters now used may come 
from the following categories: morphological, physiological, 
ecological, ethological (behavioural) or geographical characters. 
This can readily be verified by | a standard text such as 
Methods and Principles of Systematic Zoology by Mayr, Linsley and 
ee eh op ine Behaviour sein are Commmncany 
ighly specific and in depend on 
mechanism of the animal sckial compasses clearly this lou 
cannot exist apart from the morphology of the creature. An 
animal's behaviour ts an integral part of the organism, as much as is 
the morphology. Culture, an aspect of human behaviour, is an 
outstanding characteristic of hominines which has opened up a 
whole new dimension in animal evolution. Furthermore, through 
making possible artificial adaptation on a large scale, it has modified 
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the effect of natural selection on hominines and therefore has had 
some direct effect on their mechanism of speciation. In other words 
it has affected the basis of taxonomy and the evolutionary process. 
Ie must surely therefore be regarded as a character of great 
importance. The persistence of stone artifacts in prehistoric deposits 
is one of the few ways in which evidence of culture is preserved 
from ancient times. 

In objecting to my use of non-morphological characters, Mr. 
Wright is therefore not being vigilant to prevent the introduction 

new and erroneous concepts into taxonomy; he is belatedly 
objecting to a fundamental and fully accepted feature of the ‘new 
systematics —one which a few decades ago helped to free taxonomy 
rom the strait-jacket in which it had been imprisoned for centuries, 

The use of cultural criteria, Mr. Wright feels, leads only to 
arbitrary divisions. This is equally true of morphological or any 
other criteria. As is well recognized, the normal Linnean taxonomy 
is reasonably logical only at a single time horizon and breaks down 
a3 s00n as evolutionary series are taken into consideration. This is 
a point frequently discussed in the literature of paleontology and 
systematics. If higher taxonomic categories arose by macro- 
mutations or special creation there could be natural divisions in an 
evolutionary sequence. Few moder biologists are prepared to 
accept either of these mechanisms, believing instead that evolution 
occurs by slow, small-scale changes; that is to say, by gradual 
shifts in the average characteristics of populations. This being so, 
any division of a phyletic line, based on whatever sort of criteria, 
must be arbitrary. This is especially obvious to palxontologists and 
18 a particularly frustrating aspect of evolutionary systematics, 
but as yet no workable alternative system has been devised. There- 
fore one cither makes arbitrary divisions or else cach phyletic line, 
from the terminal form clear back to the beginning of time, must 
£° into a single species. 

The practical difficulties of the culture criterion areno different from 
those in the case of almost any criterion applied in studies dealing with 
the aa and where the evidence consequently is fragmentary. Even 
so the objections mentioned are hardly valid since, for example, 
members of the genus Pithecanthropus are known to have been tool- 
makers, eg. Peking man. The point surely is that enough evidence 
is now available to show that the making of stone tools was 
characteristic of hominines generally. It is not necessary to prove 
that every single individual hominine that ever lived was in fact a 
stone-tool-maker. To reverse Mr. Wright's argument, docs he 
accept as legitimate material for archzological study only such 
artifacts as are discovered in direct association with skeletal remains 
of their makers ? 
Transvaal Museum, Pretoria 


J]. T. ROBINSON 
(Edipus and Job in West African Religion. Cf Man, 1959, 265 

ay =k, —One might suppose that reviewers might try 

716 to understand or at least describe the books they sct 

ie out to discuss. In his review of Professor Fortes’s most 
welcome book on CEdipus and Job in West African Religion, Dr. 
R. E. Bradbury tells us most informatively that, according to the 
author, among the Tallensi ‘Destiny... has two 3. Nuor Yin, 
“evil Prenatal Destiny,” is what a child wishes for itself in the process 
of being created. It is recognized only in its evil manifestations . . ." 
Yet he gocs on to say that “Yin or “Good Destiny” also springs 
from the individual's prenatal wishes . . ." This is a minor instance 
of careless reviewing. For he either does not understand the paradox 
of thinks it not worth while calling attention to. He might mention, 
however, that the author docs, and lucidly explains. 

This is, however, only one of the points which [I wish to make, 
Throughout the whole review, (Edipus and Job are not mentioned, 
We are instead treated to such phrases as ‘it is a methodological 
exercise in the author's own varicty of socio-psychological deter- 
minism in which the filio-parental relationship continues to play a 
major role." Fortes docs not use any such grand words. Nor does 
‘the author's own variety" happen to be peculiar to him, it is a 
fact of universal significance which it is gratifying to have put into 
print in an anthropological journal on account of the phenomenal 


ignorance of modem ‘clever’ anthropologists who so consistently 


turn a blind eye to what might be termed ‘the facts of life.’ 
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The facts of life which Fortes writes of in this excellently concise 
book are those dynamic factors which underlie not only social 
Organization in its Various manifestations all over the world but 
also religion, as the twin expressions of that kind of force which 
creates ‘man’ out of the undifferentiated prima materia of mere 
instinctive existence, in the particular context of the Tallensi. 
But your reviewer does not mention or seem to perceive this. He 
complains, for instance, quite unjustifiably that Fortes ignores 
differentiation in not calling attention to other West African 
societies with other slants on Destiny. But Fortes docs so, on pages 
19 ta 25. ; 

Differentiation is as important as common origins, meaning by 
this not merely cultural origins but psychic origins inherent in 
the genus Man. Both go together to form the infinite variery of man’s 
life-long and racial and culturally long s i to find out what 
existence is about, so as to fulfil his destiny, which, as Fortes cogently 
points out, comprises not only the destiny of socictics but also of 
individuals. Few could have made this point so well in such short 
compass of accurately expressed and highly differentiated anthro- 
pological data, not in the isolated way in which most anthropology 
is now written, but in the framework of gencral human advance, in 
which the fittest are those most understanding of basic human 
needs and able to implement this understanding, _ | 

[f anthropologists are so occupied with isolated studies of separate 
culture complexes that they cannot include some understanding of 
the general trend of mankind's development, tant pis for them. 
Being facetious about those who do is no substitute. Thus on the 
one hand the book is said to mark ‘an important advance in West 
African religious studies.’ But nowhere docs the reviewer show any 
glimpse of understanding as to what religion is about. Factors such 
as what symbolic figures like Job and(Edipus stand for and what 
they signify in relation to the way in which the Tallensi and other 
West Africans tackle their life problems, which is what the book is 
mainly concerned with, do not appear to be considered decent 
subjects for discussion in those academic circles where knowledge 
and insight such as Fortes here displays are as taboo as sex and God 
were in Victorian drawingrooms. They must therefore be passed 
over in silence based on a hidden fear which then finds release in 
what docs seem to be permitted, in the form of futile carping. 

For what your reviewer terms the author's ‘more challenging 
generalizations’ (poor Fortes, is he really to be blamed for having 
some understanding of Sophocles and the Book of Job?) are here 
attributed to the sinister fact that he most reprehensibly ‘some- 
times seems to achieve an almost mystical identification with the 
Tallensi world view and leaves the unassimilated reader in some 
doubt as to where to draw the line between Tallensi notions and 
Cambridge concepts." 

Cambridge may feel flattered if this is so, It is too flattering, for 
Cambridge is not all that wise, But who, pray, can understand any 
religion without deliberately so absorbing its contents as to gain 
some insight into them? Have we not had enough ‘objective’ 
studying of the mere externals of religion without subjectively 
experiencing the flesh and blood of it, meaning what makes that 
reliion ‘alive’? Fortes has at least made an attempt to comprehend 
the sap ae of social organization and religion as being not only 
another form of organization regulated by society, but as something 
which creates the individual. The snore say may be those who 
can't. 

Your reviewer continues (and ends) by saying ‘in this respect it is 
worthwhile to look up the references to Yin in The Web of Kinship." 
In what respect ? To see how misguided Fortes is, how mistaken and 
how self-identified ? Most of the Tallensi data sct out in CEdipus and 
Job have been set out already in that earlier book which is a minc 
not only of exact recording but of the insight necessary to under- 
stand. Speaking on page 227 of the Tale notion of Yin meaning 
“personal destiny" he does indeed refer to its ‘profundity.’ Why not ? 

In starting to describe it he warns the reader that ‘it is one of the 
most difficult of their religio-psychological ideas to translate into 
our categories of thought, . . . It is the symbol of his individuality.” 
Just how this works takes many pages to describe. The concept is 
not difficult to anyone who can perceive that it implies the bringin 
together of both good and apparent evil as equally grist to the mil 
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of creating personality, provided that we understand the workings 
of Fate not only in West Africa burt everywhere. 

It is Fortes's successful handling of this universal problem and 
the particular light thrown upon it by the Tallensi in their own 
differentiated way that is the outstanding merit of this book, which 
through its smallness and economy of words is so eminently 
readable and shows how thoroughly he has assimilated the latent 
complexities which life presents and which he in this instance sets 
out so fairly to describe. 

It may also be pointed out that Fortes is not quite alone. There 
are others who are willing to risk drawing conclusions about 
what goes on inside the human psyche, even from anthropology. 
Why should most of our anthropologists so lag behind? 

Nor has Cambridge got the monopoly. Maurice Carstairs ends 
a review in Mam last year (1949, 149) with the words ‘Can it be 
that British monographs will shortly follow the example of a 
current work from Harvard, whose penultimate chapter is entitled: 
“Towards a Clinical Anthropology” ?" So we need not yet quite 
abandon hope that a few more anthropologists may one day wake 
up to discover the treasures hidden belind the cloak of a mistaken 
nincteenth-century mask of ‘objectiviry’ that ignores the ‘subject’ 
which is ‘man," consisting not only of man the observed but also of 
man the observer. 


Mevagissey, Cornwall JOHN LAYARD 


Maize Impressions on Ancient Nigerian Pottery. Cf. Max, 
77 1959, 135, 313; 1960, 8 


Sm,—Maize, a cereal indigenous to America, was imn- 
troduced into Africa long before Columbus was born. 
So long as Mr. Willett is dating his pottery by maize and not 
maize by the pottery, as [| have been accused of doing by Protcssor 
Manglesdorf, all is well. 
lf Mr. Willett will look again at the reference which he relies on 
he will note that though maize, alias ‘zoburro,” was first grown in 
Sao Tomé in 1502, it had previously been imported from the Costa 
d’Amina, The assumption is, therefore, that maize was being grown 
on the Costa d'Amina long before 1500, hence my question why 
1900 was selected by Mr. Willett. Lf he will glance at my article 
*Zahurro: The Origin of the Portuguese Word 2Zeburro as The 
Name for Maize,” Bull. de 'IFAN., Vol. XTX, Nos. §1-§2 (1957). 
pp. 111-36, he will see that I show that the Portuguese, having no 
name of their own for a grain, maize, which they had never met 
until they reached Guinea, adopted the local Costa d’Amina name, 
aburro, for maize. Amina was the name of the tribe on whose 
territory fort Sao George d’Amina was built. 
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This first mecting with maize on the Guinea Coasts by the 
Portuguese took place circa 1450. Would Mr, Willett consider the 
mean of his date, 1500, and of mine, 1400, as a terminus post quem 
then? The meeting of maize in Guinea by the carly Portuguese 
navigators explains why when, later, they met maize on reaching 
Brazil they called it cither milho da Guinea or else zaburro, Both 
these names derive from Africa and were used by the Portuguese 
for a long established local crop in Brazil. 

| certainly have not abandoned my earlier views, which will be 
substantiated shortly by my book, Pre-Columbian Maize in the Old 
Horld, now in the process of being pypes heirs being sent to a 


publisher. . D. W. JEFFREYS 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


Grooved Rocks in Nigeria. Cf. MAN, 1999, 330 
 Sm,—In publishing the grooved rocks at Apoje, 
7 Western Nigeria, Mr. William Fagg suggests that 
ae they may be the result of a ing industry, 
adding that they may alternatively have been associated with the 
production of net-sinkers. 

Lam inclined to think that the latter suggestion is mearer the mark 
and would prefer to sce them as evidence of a possible stone-tool 
and (probably perforated) stone—ball' industry which could have 
existed in the area in the second millennium s.c. or thereafter. 
The shape of the grooves appears to be consistent with the manu- 
facture of ground stone implements, and the circular grooves would 
be satisfactory for grinding round objects destined to be digging- 
stick weights, sinkers, etc. 

My own work on the ‘outils gorge" and related types of ground 
stone tools has already shown that further east, in two places in the 
Cross Ruiver area, there was a considerable production of several 
B.c., and aia es here again we are relying on surface finds, it is 
probable that the rounded stones also found there can be associated 
with the other tools. The fact that two tools related to those from 
the Cross River area have been found in Ghana increases my 
interest in the grooved rocks of Apoje as a possible link in the west- 
ward movement of these tools and the influences that may have 
accompanied them, which ultimately stems from Nubia or the 
southern Libyan desert. Though it has not yet been possible to pin 
down one of the Cross River tool-‘factory” sites, when we do i 
will not be surprising to find similar rocks in the vicinity. 
It is to be hoped that the evidence to support this or other sugges- 
jons will be sought and found quite scon, in view of the agricultural 
development of the Apoje area. ROBERT A. KENNEDY 
The Museum and Art Gallery, Brighton Assistant Curator 


REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Affiliation: Experimental Studies of the 


Sources of Gregariousness. By Stanley Schachter. 
| 9 Stanford Studies in Psychology, 1. Stanford (UP), 
(London Agents: O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. 141. Price £1 105. 

Dr. Schachter is an Associate Professor in the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations and the Department of Psychology at 
the viniversey of Minnesota. His book is extremely attractively 
produced, and although many English readers who have not been 
indoctrinated into the language hahits of certain current schools of 
social psychologists may consider that a lot of the argument could 
have been more simply expressed, in gencral it is clear enough, and 
there are plenty of bricf summaries, good bibliographical references, 
and an adequate index. 

The subtitle of the book suggests that it deals with the sources 
of gregariousness. What it actually does set out to demonstrate is 
that people in a state of anxiety in ral like to be with other 
people who are also ‘anxious’; that this is true whether they com- 
municate orally with one another or not; and that the carlier born 
a person is in his or her family, the more prone he or she will be to 
suffer anxiety in given circumstances and then to like to be with 
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other people. Most of the experiments made, or quoted by the 


author, involve cither the threat or the actual application of 
electric shock and so, as is admitted on p. 90, ‘it is quite clear that 


the experimental studies have involved only the manipulation of 
PP rsical fear.’ Dr. Schachter asks whether the same social effects 
for ‘such brands of anxiety as stage fright, test anxiety, job 


security, and so on.” But he does not answer these questions. 
Instead he set out to find whether anxiety of his particular sort is 
an ‘emotion’ or a ‘drive.” He assumed that everybody conuders 


hunger to be a‘ drive,” and on the basis of this assumption he designed 
experiments, with observers in conditions of "high," “moderate’ or 


‘low" hunger. He found an increasing desire to be ‘together’ from 
‘low’ to ‘high" hunger conditions, but in this case no direct relation- 
ship whatever to ordinal position in the family. It rather looks as if 
he now ought to have regarded physical fear as an ‘emotion’ and 
not a ‘drive.’ But all he says is that ‘considerably more work will be 
necessary before one can feel really confident sboae any conclusion 
more general than that affiliative tendencies increase with increasing 
anxiety and increasing hunger’ (p. 102). 

Dr. Schachter now tries to show that people in a state of anxiety 
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seck the company of others like themselves, at least partly because 
this gives them the chance to set themselves in a kind of social scale 
of this anxiety. So there are two main influences at work pushing 
anxious people into society, and they are a need for anxiety reduc- 
tion and an opportunity for ‘seli-cvaluation." 

Finally the author rather tentatively suggests that in all cmotion- 





provoking situations which are somewhat ambiguous, it is society 
which, by offering a chance of self-evaluation, determines ‘the 
appropriateness of an emotion” (p. 127). 

Whether the experimental results, original or quoted, described 
in this book can carry the weight put upon them is disputable, 
They may be too specific for the highly generalized contentions put 
forward. Those which depend almost entirely upon subjective 
estimates of position on some scale of emotionality or reduction of 
emouonality are of dubious validity. But Dr. Schachter puts his 
case very fairly and frankly. He is himself well aware of many of 
the difficulties and points them out, treating his work and arguments, 
on the whole, as a pioneer cffort. As such this is certainly a most 
interesting and worthwhile book. F.C. BARTLETT 


Antk 

The authors of this monograph are concerned to indicate ways in 
which moral philosophers and anthropologists can contribute to 
each other's interests. The discussion proceeds on the assumption 
that ethics should not only be a study of terms of moral discourse 
(such as “obligation ") but that, since these terms get their significance 
in the context of ways of living, they should be studied in these con- 
texts. Thus we need to understand better what the complexes of 
beliefs, attitudes and regulations which make up a way of living are 
like. Here the descriptive and comparative studies of anthropologists 
might provide material for a phenomenology of moral cxperience, 
i.¢. an elucidation of its structure by uncovering recurrent groups 
of ethical concepts which hang together, though not always in the 
same way. Those so considered are not only the highly abstract 
“fight” and ‘ought’ generally discussed by moral philosophers, but 
more specific concepts, which may be clements appearing in various 
forma and related in various forms in actual communal moralities. 
Such are notions of some kind of sanction, of the need for justifying 
reasons, of means of controlling aggression, and of distributive 
justice. These can take different forms and be differently related: in 
fact part of the interest of such studies would be to ask what forms 
of such notions can combine in viable ways of life, and what kinds 
of ethical practice only seem possible in some contexts. 

The book succeeds in indicating in a short compas a number of 
questions of mutual interest to anthropologists and moral 
philosophers. It leaves us with the feeling that there is a strong need 
for more detailed studies of ‘ways of life.” As it is, the Zui, the 
Manus, the Dobu, and occasionally the Nuer are being made to 
work overtime. 

_ Inthe slogan quoted on p. 70, “work” should be * needs." On Pp. 100, 
four lines from the foot, “inference’ should be ‘interference. 
DOROTHY EMMET 


Personal Knowledge: Towards a Post-Critical Philosophy. 
g I By Michael Polanyi. London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 


1958. Pp. xiv, 428. Price f2 25. 
This is a challenging, even a revolutionary work 
which no philosopher, and certainly no philosopher of science, can 
afford to ignore; but it is very difficule to explain its main thesis, 
much less to examine it cay in a bass review. For no abstract 
statement can convey an adequate idea of it. It can only be grasped 
within the framework of ideas developed by the ache ash pepo 
light of the massive array of facts from all aspects of human 
experience and especially ‘Aon the nature and history of scientific 
Sores by which it e Poqeiteata and supported. | 
he Negative aspect of the thesis is a com rejection of the 
moral neutrality of science, objectiviam er parol empiricism. 
The demand for impersonal knowledge and complete objectivity 












gy and Ethics. By May end Abraham Edel, American 
Lecture Series No. 443. Spring field, IL. (Thomas) (UK. 
agents; Blackwell Sci, Publ), 19599. Pp. 290. Price 
fa 2 
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ideal of ‘critical philosophy'—the ideal that nothing should be 
accepted as truc which cannot be proved or which can conceivably 
be doubted, Against this he contends, and he illustrates his contention 
in great detail, thar all knowledge and every scientific theory pre- 
supposes assumptions and beliefs which cannot be proved, and this 
“cannot” is not just the resule of ignorance but a logical impossibility. 
They have therefore to be accepted on the ‘personal commitment’ 
of the scientist. Such an act of belief or faith is necessary to cross the 
logical gap between what can be proved because it can be articulated 
or Speinaliped, and what the scientist concludes. This personal 
commitment constitutes an essential component of all knowledge 
and every theory. If this is so, he contends, ‘science can no longer 
hope to survive on an island of positive facts, around which the 
rest of man's intellectual heritage sinks to the status of subjective 
emouionalism. It must claim that certain emotions are right; and if 
it can make good such a claim, it will not only save itself bur sustain 
by its example the whole system of cultural life of which it forms 
part’ (p. 134). | 
The positive aspect of the thesis is an attempt to provide ‘a 
stable alternative to the objectivist position'—an alternative which 
will reconcile the personal character of knowledge with the 
universal validity which it claims. This alternative involves *far- 
changes in outlook,” and his account of the framework of 
ideas which it requires he submits ‘only as a possibility which like- 
minded people might wish to explore’ (p. 315). 
I find the negative aspect more convincing than the positive, but 
deserve the most serious consideration; and whether or not we 
in the end accept them, we cannot help admiring the grear clarity 
and thoroughness with which the argument is developed and the 
wealth of knowledge by which it is supported. 
A. MACBEATH 


Man and the Sacred. By Roger Caillois. Glencoe, Ill. (Free Press), 
Q 9) 1959. Pp. 190. Price $7.40 


The author begins by telling us that the domain of 
the sacred is one in which the believer ‘is paralysed in 
turn by fear and hope,’ and this strain of hyperbole is kept up 
throughout. His method is to take extreme examples of some aspect 
of the sacred from various parts of the world, add them Pa $5 
and present the result as typical. Thus all power is sacred and the 
possessor of power, the typical divine king, combines the attributes 
of a Polynesian chief, an Emperor of China, and Augustus (p. go). 
Sacwa, Saturnalia, the sedna of the Eskimo, and the corroboree 
(pp- 117-22). An appendix, on War and the Sacred, essays to prove 
that in modern society war has replaced the annual festival: each 
is ‘a time of excess, violence and outrage" (p. 166). 

The rigid separation of the pure and impure principles involves 
their distinct localization, so that ‘the centre would seem to be the 
clear and comforting abode of the pure, and the periphery the dark 
and disquieting abode of the impure." As an illustration the author 
tells us, at much greater length, that in modern cities the centre 
consists of fine buildings and gardens and the periphery of slums 
occupied by prostitutes and criminals. And this comes about 
“through a fixed plan’ (p. 43). 

Another appendix, on Sex and the Sacred, consists of 13 pages on 
the sex rites of the Thonga as described Bs Jeno. These, it seems, 
shed light on the principal characteristics of the sacred." 

Rieterences are very rare, and the translator is uncertain whether 
the “Nouba,” who ‘cannot enter the royal hut without dying," are 
Nubians or Nuba; in fact it is a quotation in the Golden Bough fram 
an carly missionary account of the Nuba. RAGLAN 


A Reader's Guide to the Social Sciences. Eudited by Bert F. 
Q Hoselitz. Glencoe, Il. (Free Press), 1950. Pp. 246. 


Price $2.95 | 
Three kinds of readers are in fact envisaged: the 
general reader, the librarian (who is presumed to have p: 
the bibliographical details to the contents of his boo 





from 

: a), i : 
specialise in one of the social sciences who needs surveys of the 
others, One guide for all three is a tall order, but Professor Hoselitz 
has in part succeeded in producing it—mainly by writing the 


z= * 


introductory chapter ("The Social Sciences in the Last Two Hundred 
Years") and the chapters on History and Economics himself. His 
erudition, clarity and sense of int form prevent the book 
from slipping into the category of unreadable catalogues. N. 5. 
Ginsburg writes interestingly on Geography, H. Eulau on Political 
Science and W. R.. Reitman on Psych Fo. The chapters onthe 
subjects which I know best (Sociology by P. M. Blau and 
J. W. Moore, and Aateopclegy by G: Eel G, reste are ae compe- 
tent; I wonder how many gene allaw themselves 
to be guided into these dry pastures. entire and. Law are 
unfortunately not fully treated. 

“A Reader's Guide to Free Press Books” is printed as an integral 
part of che volume. I wonder that the Free Press does not give away 
free copies. As far as this country is concerned, | should think it 
unlikely that many people will pay so high a price for a paper-back. 

AURICE FREEDMAN 
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Can People Learn to Learn How to Know Each Other? By 
g 4 Brock Chisholm. London (Allen & Unwin), 1999. Pp. 144. 


Price 1 

The author, a Canadian who until recently was 
Director-General of the World Health Organization, advocates 
education for world citizenship, chiefly through the abandonment 
of dogmatic and. nationalistic teaching. His ideals are high bur his 
tone is regrettably polemical, and his description of his colleagues 
at the United Nations (p. 139) is unlikely to convert anyone to the 
idea of world government by that body. RAGLAN 


True Adventures Great Explorers Told Me. By Betty Ross. 
London (Phoenix House), 1959. Pp. 144. Price 145. 
$ 5 This is a simply written account of Sven Hedi, 
Flinders Petric, Thor Heyerdahl and others. 
RAGLAN 


AMERICA 


pecans Abeta eS set rem Colonial Period: 
The Metropolitan Schools. By D. Ro Robertson. New 
86 Haven ween, L.P.), 1959. Pp. xix, 234, os plates 
handsomely illustrated treats of the carly 
from the 


of the Valley of Mexico and adjacent parts 
—F i tae poe ct of Spanish art on the native 
schools of illustration. This is a wz study and the author, 
associate professor of art history at Tulane University, treats it with 
qtiscongteuee and considerable ability. The pence schools here 
covered are those of Tenochtitlan, Tlatelolco, Texcoco, Sahagun, the 
Techialoyan codices and thar of cartography. The substitution of 
European concepts for native traditions started almost with the 
conquest, but, if Robertson is right in thinking that all Codex 
Borbonicus is post-conquest, the student is at the very serious disad- 
vantage of having no purely native example of ‘the metropolitan 
* with which to make comparison, and that is a dithculty 
which the author perhaps fails to tackle. For example, he believes 
that birds in the Codex Borboicus are so advanced in treatment over 
birds in Mixtec codices that one is justified in supposing European 
influences. Nevertheless, Aztec representations in sculpture of insects 
and animals were extremely realistic and may well serve as argu- 
ments against Robertson's thesis 
The author thinks that the L-shape arrangement of glyphs 
down one side and along the bottom of a page is a resp to 
the European idea of making subject matter conform to the page. 
Nevertheless, one finds exactly the same arrangement in the purely 
aboriginal Codex Borgia and the edges of the screen folds of aboriginal 
books framed the pictures in ritualistic contexts before the European 
page made its ap 
Pin Codex King 3 Ser inthe British Muscum, there are two maps 
Of te sans disiiee: sea in faicly pike Indian style, the other has a 
European landscape treatment of woods. Robertson thinks that 
the | oe limit cae a ae ee eee pain 
etching ¢ original’ ¢ to cater to European taste a 
custom. This, if true, would indicate a deliberate and, a3 
Sousa says, supply evidence that the ald native style and the 
existed side by side, ‘one of the most exciting phases 
a Sein carly Colonial style." Nevertheless, the thesis is rather weak. 
In Map 2 almost all the towns have changed their positions. For 
instance, in the preliminary native draft two towns a well to 
the right of a road; in the elegant enriched copy of this they are 
placed to the left of the road, and there are other equally marked 
changes. Surely if Map 2 was co ied from Map 1 with embellish- 
ments to suit the § taste, the artist would have retained the 
original locations o ‘the towns, the chief reason for making a map. 
It is more logical to suppose that Map 2 originated quite indepen- 
dently of Map x) partics ly as it has important data not in Map 1 
and Map 1 has information not in Map 2. 
These, however, are minor which do not seriously detract 
froma fine study of a complex subjiec. pes tee 
J. ERIC 5. THOMPSON 
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Wesen und Ordnung der altperuanischen Kulturen. By Max 
Uhle. Berlit (Colloquium Verlag), 1959. Pp. 131, 
a 2 plates, 7 text figs. Price DM. 9 
Among the posthumous papers of Max Uhle, who 
died in 1944, was found a manuscript, probably written in 1915, 
of a description of Peruvian archrology, which was also intended as 
an answer to the article by P. A. Means, ‘A Survey of Ancient 
Peruvian Art,’ written in 1917. It has now been edited by Gerdt 
Kutscher as the first volume of Bibliotheca Ibero-Americana. 

The work principal. consists of the chapter on the higher 
Peruvian cultures, w ich is in two parts. In the first rt the author 
first describes the Proto-Chimu, Proto-Lima Dputo Nunc 
cultures of the coastal region, which he puts down as the oldest on 
account of supposed resemblances to datable Maya objects. Then 
follow the Chavin and Tiahuanaco cultures which are both con- 
sidered to be somewhat later. In the second part of the chapter the 
regional developments into which the older cultures disintegrated 
are deale with. 

The publication of this work after so many years is mainly 
important in that it provides an insight into the ideas of the founder 
of Peruvian archaology. R. T. ZUIDEMA 


American Indians and American Life. Fdited by George E. 
88 ge cand J. Milton Yinger. Ann, smer. Acad. 


Polit. and Sor. Sai., Vol. COCAL Pp. 1-164, 220-6. 
Philedelphia, 1947 
With the passing of the Indian Ru nization Act in 1934 
United States Indian policy seemed, at last and for the first time, to 
be directed squarely im the best interests of the Indians themselves. 
Much good was indeed achieved under Commissioner John Collier 
and his team in the fields of health, education, land-holdings, and 
social reintegration. But by 1950 the forces of attrition were again 
at Dusen and in 1956 Congress approved the first of a series of 
to terminate Federal responsibility for the native 
population. By some this process is termed ‘setting the Indian 
free": cir ypiongedters lar Hacc better informed quarters it is 
regarded as setting the w man free to override a moral 
obligation. 
situation is bedevilled by the widespread misunderstanding 
of the legal starus and social and economic conditions of the modern 
Indians which exists among the mass of Americans, not least in 
political circles. The present symposium gives a review, in the main 
scholarly and objective, of relevant facts and opinions from the pens 
of anthropologists, educationists, former and present members of 
the Indian Service, and one Senator who emphatically propounds the 
case for “termination.” The 16 artickes are grouped under four 
ional : The B und, The Administration of Indian 


Afiairs, Institutional Aspects of Contemporary Indian Life, and The 
Sor skier NDC There is a useful index. 
e review being out of the question it would be 


Nos. §8-93 


invidious to single out any one author's contribution in this notice. 
Suffice it to say that one wishes the volume might have a wide 
circulation where it would do most good, but fears, from the very 
medium of its publication, that it will in fact preach mostly to the 
converted, GEOFFREY TURNER 


Eskimo. By Ednnind Carpenter, Frederick Varley and Robert Flaherty. 
Q 9 Toronto (U. of Toronto P.), 1959. Pp. 60. Price $4.95 


This book attempts to communicate the ways in 

which Eskimos perceive the world and express 

themselves, particularly in their art. In itself, in style and format, 

the book is presented more as a work of art than as a scientific 

treatise, Varley's sketches, the excellent and imaginative photo- 

graphs and drawings of Eskimo carvings (chiefly collected by 

Flaherty), and Carpenter's almost poctically fluent text, combined 

with such tricks as leaving the pages unnumbered, are all meant 

to convey to the reader ing of the type of perception which, 
according to Carpenter, is characteristic of the Eskimos. 

No doubt it is due to some lack of artistic sensibility on my 
part that Iam tempted to wonder why all of Varley’s contributions, 
chiefly landscapes and portrait sketches, are to be considered ‘in 
inseparable harmony’ with Carpenter's thesis, but there is no such 
doubt about the relevance of the Eskimo objects and drawings, 
especially thanks to the superb way in which they have been 
presented. It docs seem rather strained, however, to call Flaherty, 
the late film producer (‘Nanook of the North’), a co-author 
simply because some of the sculptures illustrated are from his 
collection. The book is Carpenter's, in fact, and is a good example 
of his unique and stimulating approach to ethnography. 

He is concerned especially with explaining the mind of primitive 
man to literates since he feels that the use of writing has led to some 
fundamental changes in our psychological orientation to the world. 
This, phis the differences in outlook ascribable to another environ- 
ment and type of economy, have, according to Carpenter, produced 
in the Eskimo, specifically in this case the Aivilik of Southampton 
Island, some profound contrasts to our own patterns of com- 
prehension. These are well explained by Carpenter who then, in 
the final section, shows how they are reflected by the way in which 
the Aivilik express themselves artistically. It is above all for this 
valuable insight into Eskimo art that the book is to be recommended. 

DON ABBOTT 


Alkoholische Getrinke bei den Naturvilkern Siidamerikas. 
9 O By Giinther Hartmann. Berlin (Freie Universitat), 1958. 


, 44t 

Ppt book gathers the available published infor- 
mation on the plants used by the natives of South America in 
brewing alcohol and discusses their botanical species and their 
geographical distribution. The author is meticulous with his 
defininons. He even defines honey and classifies the species of bee 
which provide it for fermentation on the continent, He describes in 
detail the techniques of Bromine, Bevin chemical particulars where 
possible, The chapter on alcoholic drinks in social life (Gemvin- 
schafisleben) is merely a compilation of those occasions on which 
various tribes are reported to drink alcohol. Despite a short chapter 
on the outside influences in the production and use of alcohol the 
work remains a straightforward ethnographical survey. With its 
good indexes it should prove a useful compendium for any who 
may cver wish to know the details of Amerindian brewing. It was 
awarded the degree of Doktor der Philosophie at the Freie 
Universitat Berlin. DAVID MAYBURY-LEWIS 


American Folklore. By Richterd M. Dorson, Chicago (U.P.) (London 
9] agents; C.UP), 1959. Pp. xi, 328. Price ft 143. 


Mr. Dorson starts with an account of the fearful 

and wonderful belicts held by the seventeenth- 

century colonists. Most came with them but some were acquired 

from the Indians. They were held by all classes, so can hardly be 
described as folklore. 
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We go on to the development of that typical American product, 
the tall story. This was, chiefly at any rate, the work of journalists 
and other professional writers. There are then three chapters on the 
folklore of groups such as the Ozark Mountaineers, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, the Mormons, the Grecks and the Negroes, This, 
including that of the Negroes, is with few exceptions of European 


origin. 

Of the “folk heroes’ Paul Bunyan is a creature of fiction but Davy 
Crockett a real man to whom fictitious exploits have been attributed. 
Here again it is difficult to pick any genuine folk elements from the 
mass of professional writing. 

The last chapter is on the ‘folklore’ of the universities and armed 
forces, and an appendix of six pages lists without comment folktale 
motifs from the Aarne-Thompson index. Mr. Dorson has produced 
a very readable book, but it adds little to our knowledge of folklore 
origins, RAGLAN 


Volksdichtung der Ketschua. By J. Lara, L. Flachskampf and H. 
: Trimborn, Berlin (Reimer), 1959. Pp. 166, Price DAML, 10 
9 - All the carly Spanish chroniclers mention that the 
: Quechua of Bolivia are bom poets and singers. The 
poets disappeared during the last three centuries, but the people 
still rhyme and sing. This book of popular songs, with the original 
texts accompanied by German translations, is only a small selection 
of those which the Bolivian poet, Jestis Lara, collected in the 
valles around Cochabamba. Many of the folksongs are of pure 
Indian origin. The love songs are melancholic and the sentimental 
poems (which are only recited) are full of self-pity. The Picarescas 
and Carnavalescas are witty, sarcastic and provocative. The Wawraki, 
sung by the men guarding the maize fields, are very crude. The 
Bolivian collector explains that the irreverence which enters some 
rapa ae songs may be due to a subconscious protest against the 
orcign rel 
Professor Trimborn translated the poems literally into German 
atid Herr Flachskampf rearranged the texts in poetical metre. The 
imtroductions of the three collaborators are very interesting indeed, 
[ only wish that the hideous term Folklorewissenschaft could have 
been avoided—Volkskunde is such an excellent word! 
FE, EPTLINGER. 


Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual 
2 Life. y ore M. Elkins, Chicago (ULP.) (London 
| * agents: C.0P,), 1999. Pe. viii, 248. Price £1 16s. 
9 int ae eee ee 


with the concept of ‘Sambo.’ Sambo is or was rep d by 
Southerners as the typical Negro—docile, cheerful, irresponsible 


and childish, The author shows not only that Sambo is not a product 
of African race or culture, but also that there are no Sambos in 
Latin America. This is due in the first place to the law of Spain, 
where there were always slaves and they were allowed to acquire 
property and buy their freedom if they could acquire enough, and 
secondly to the Church, which insisted on the recognition of 
mariage. In the Southern States, though the living conditions of 
slaves were no worse, they were allowed ncither to acquire property 
nor to marry, and in consequence acquired a type of mentality 
which the author compares to that acquired by those who managed 
to survive in the Nazi concentration camps. 

The author goes on to explain why it needed a war to abolish 
slavery. The Americans were unaccustomed to ancient institutions 
with merits and demerits which could be modified as times and 
opinions changed. Apart from slavery, in fact, there were no 
institutions. There were sects but no Church and lawyers but no Bar, 
and the sup fs and opponents of slavery had not, as in England, 
been to the same schools and universities. The violence of the 
abolitionists produced such a reaction in the south that compromise 

This is an interesting and well written essay, but there is much in 
the footnotes which might have gone into the text, RAGLAN 


AFRICAN MASKS FROM AN UNRECORDED 
STYLE PROVINCE* 


by 


DOUGLAS FRASER, M.A., PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Columbia University, New York 


9 4 A few years ago Professor Paul S$. Wingert 
4 made some additional observations on ie 
masks (Plate Ga-c) in the Museum of the American 
Indian which he had previously published, with reser- 
vations, as “Ancient” Bella Coola (2)’ masks.t Wingert 
remarked that he now doubted whether these masks were 
of American Indian origin at all. Though | agreed with his 
views, I was unable at the time to offer a better attribution? 
Since then, I have learned that Dr. Frederick Dockstader, 
the Assistant Director of the Museum, has, from the 
beginning of his tenure, regarded these objects as the 
product of African workmanship. | 

Recently, while conducting a seminar in Northwest 
Coast art, I re-attacked the problem and came upon some 
new evidence. Inspection of the material, the carving 
technique, and certain ornamental details disclosed that 
the three masks are not of American Indian, but of African 
origin, as Dr, Dockstader had suspected. Carved in a 
medium-weight, porous wood having none of the distinct 
cleavage planes of cedar or maple, the masks show traces 
of rough knife marks of a sort entirely foreign to North- 
west Coast art. The presence of stripes of gum still pitted 
from a seed inlay is yet further corroboration, as this 
form of decoration, common in Africa, is unknown in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Had these carvings stemmed from any easily recognized 
style province, they would probably have been unmasked 
long ago, Proper attribunon depends therefore upon 
comparison with documented specimens of rather 
exceptional types. In the Museum of Primitive Art in New 
York, there is a recently acquired wooden mask (Fig. 4) 
with red seed ornament that closely resembles the three 
unlocalized pieces. This mask while in private hands was 
exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art show in 1935, 
being then ascribed to Djumperi, Cameroon.3 This 
attribution (if it was an attribution) may derive from 
certain broad analogies with a mask earlier illustrated by 
von Sydow.4 After its purchase by the Museum of Primitive 
Art in 1956, the mask was tentatively assigned to the 
Dogon because of some similarities with a carving published 
by F.-H. Lem.5 But at present the piece is regarded as 
highly problematical. 

Efforts to localize the Museum of Primitive Art specimen 
led back to the somewhat erratic writings of von Sydow. 
Mr. Allen Wardwell of the Museum staff kindly called 

* With Plate G 
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to miy attention yet another mask recently reproduced as 
Plate 118C in the Afrikanische Plastik. This carving shows 
several points of agreement with the New York masks. 
The appearance of parallel scarification marks and the 
use of seeds around the mouth, eyes, and nose suggest a 
degree of proximity though the styles as complete entities 
are not uniform. Von Sydow's mask is said to come from 
the Igbira-Bassa, a Nupe-speaking people living near the 
Niger-Benue confluence.® But the picce is unlike any from 
that region known to me. | 

No precise attribution for the New York masks has 
pre possible. Several colleagues have expressed opinions, 
put no one has been able to produce real evidence of 
provenience. Personally, | feel that the style almost 
certainly belongs to the central Sudan, though I can find 
no agreement with the Dogon or other widely recognized 
types. The group is in any case distinct. | would welcome 
any illumination which readers of Man may be able to 
shed on this problem.7 


Mates 


* Paul 3. Wingert, American Indian Sculpture: A Study of the 
Northwest Cand, New York, 1949, Plates LEXI, LXXIV, with 
information taken from the catalogue. These masks were purchased 
in Paris carly im the century. T wish to thank Dr. Frederick 
Dockstader for permission to publish these photographs, 

4 The masks are not mentioned in my Master's essay, The Masks 
of the Northwest Coast, unpublished typescript, Columbia University, 
Department of Art History and Archaology, New York, 1944. 

1 James J. Sweeney, editor, African Negro Art, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, 1934, Mo. 333, illustrated. My thanks are due to Dr. 
Robert Goldwater, Director of the Museum of Primitive Art, for 
permission to publish this photograph. 

4 Eckart von Sydow, Die Kunst der Naturvilker und der Vorzeit, 
Berlin, 1923, p. 107, and Ajrikanische Plastik, Berlin, 19$4, Plate 
(CXAB (Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde No. [11C 22 632), 
described as *Tanzmaske der Djumperri (Nordwest-Kamerun).’ 
It represents a stylized animal head, the mouth and eyes of which 


are decorated with red seeds. 
§ F.-H. Lem, Sculpture Soudanaises, Paris, 1948, Plates TV, V. 
* The mask is discussed in von Sydow, Handbuch der Afrikanischen 


Plastik, Vol. I, Berlin, 1930, p. 189 and [Vol. II] Ajrikanische Plastik, 
Berlin, 1944, p. 158 (Berlin Museum fiir Valkerkunde No. MIC 
29 626). 

? After the above article was written, | came actos one further 
specimen that may have some significance in this quest. It is a 
mask illustrated in La figura umana nellarte dei party catalogue 
of an exhibition of objects from the Pigoring Museum, Rome, 
held in Turin in 1956, with an introduction by Vinigi Grottanelli. 
Plate XII, catalogue No, 33, is deseribed as “White Nile, tribe un- 
certain (Bariz), 28 centimetres high (No. 29586). 


ON DETERMINANTS OF THE STATUS OF ARAB VILLAGE 
WOMEN 


by 


DR. HENRY ROSENFELD 
Department of Sociology, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Cc In the following papert I shall discuss 
95 briefly the status of women in the Arab 
village, utilizing the concepts of kin relations and property 
relations. These concepts, of course, are not novel. Morgan 
describes most of human history as being founded upon 
personal relations, societas, followed by the state, civitas, 
which is founded upon territory and property. Maine 
discusses the revolutionary change in the history of 

litical ideas from that of kinship in blood to one where 
focal contiguity establishes itself, and historically analyses 
legal concepts of change from status to contract. The above 
scientists surveyed a multitude of societies and combined 
historical with formal analysis. The scope of this paper is 
limited to the Arab village in Israel and is restricted to the 
recent past and prcsenit the history of change from a kin 

tem to one of property, while implicit, is assumed, and 
therefore the data are offered in formal terms. While this 
is less satisfactory than the use of history to show the process 
of one form or idea system growing out of another in 
time, the Arab peasant society docs offer us both levels 
of kinship and property relations, the earlier with the later 
and joined by a long history together. So intimately inter- 
linked are the two that there 1s the danger of showing 
only their functional interrelationships. We must take 
into consideration the ange of relationships, but in 
order to see what aspect is definitive at any particular 
point in time and the historical causes that have brought it 
into being. 

The general setting of the Arab village and the over-all 
determinant for the type of relations that we shall discuss is 
a history of at least s00 years in a feudal-type economy 
which was maintained at a low technological level by the 
Ottoman Empire and its controlling group of naitiary 
govermors, acSholdces, tax-farmers, landlords and 
merchants. We find therefore that the internal village 
economy was a natural one, production was mainly for 
household consumption and taxes,? markets were distant 
and underdeveloped, village labour had no money value 
and exchange was mainly in terms of barter. In many, 
but not all, of the villages, land was owned by absentee 
landlords, many farmers were tenants, and a tax system 
that took up to 50 per cent. of the crop was prevalent.; 
Internal kin relations were based on extended families 

rouped together to form patrilineages. As for property, 
land, slash animals, trees, tools and houses, is chor, 
all paateral property and wealth were and are today in the 
hands of the father patriarch family head. At his death or 
soon afterwards his sons divided the inheritance equally 
and set up their own individual households separate in 


property but linked in patrilineal descent. 
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Kinship 


Kinship is significant in the lives of both men and women. 
Immediate neighbours are one's relatives, life is led in a 
lineage framework, marriage is often between kinsmen, 
and in terms of internal politics the lineage acts as a group 
in relation to similar units. Family and lineage also impose 
restrictions, but these are greater fe the women. A woman 
cannot move about her own village freely or without a 
specific purpose or outside the village unless accompanied, 
The juridical and emotional tie of the woman to her 
father's house does not end with marriage. Marriage is 
necessary for her protection; in reality the honour of her 
father’s house is at stake and they and not her husband 
must avenge it. If forced to take an oath, neither the woman 
nor her husband does so, but it is her brother who swears 
for her.5 One institutionalized form of behaviour, that of 
brotherhood, can concretize and serve as an example of the 
importance of kinship for the woman. Women are not 
free to move about alone, their honour must be protected 
and yet only the brother or father can do so when the 
husband is not there. Thus a woman going on pilgrimage 
to Mecca without a family member or relative never- 
theless requires someone to protect her. A stranger male 
may be given the task but first he must make omedioad 
with the woman, ...*You are my sister in the book of 
God and whoever breaks this oath, God will punish.’ 
In extenuating circumstances or situations which are liable 
to be given dual interpretations the only recourse open to 
the woman is the oath of brotherhood. A widower 
woman and a man living near her who is often in her house 
may protect themselves from gossip through this oath. 
And while this is a fictional expression of kinship, a 
mechanism for solving situations wherein the woman is 
in the uncommon condition of being without her kin, 
this extra-kin relationship does not lack continuity. They 
are brother’ and ‘sister’ until death, carry out other 
institutionalized forms of behaviour such as the gift, 
“"Idiyya, of the brother to his sister, and their childcen 
fit into the patterned use of kin terminology, 


Inheritance: The Kin and Property Prerogatives of Males 

The inheritance system and non-inheritance by women 
offer the best clue to the kin-property dichotomy. At the 
death of the father sons inherit his property equally. This 
contravenes the Koranic legal religious code wherein 
daughters are supposed to take one-half the share of sons. 
“The sister has a claim to the property of her father’s 
house as long as she lives,’ but Bs ers in her rights to 


her brother. It has been pointed out that the descent 


he 
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system is patrilineal, Daughters belong to the patrilineal 


descent unit but family continuity is measured through 
males alone. When there are no sons, and daughters are 
the supposed inheritors, the marriage system and lineage 
pressure are brought to bear. For example, of the twelve 
brotherless women in one village investigated who married 
after their father’s death, three married first cousins and 
six second cousins, and their share of the property went to 
the husbands.7 Males, therefore, enjoy kin-property rights. 

What does the woman enjoy? The answer seems to lie 
in the meaning of the negation of her rights. As a member 
of her father's EE her father’s and brother's house 
is always open to her. She may always return to it in joy 
and in the RRS that she will be cared for and 
protected. This kin-family protection is fundamental to 
a woman's existence. Its loss is a tragedy leaving the woman 
vulnerable before sociery. The negation of her rights 
is in kin terms; only by foregoing her rights in property 
does the woman enjoy kin tights. The determinant of this 
negation is property. First, some examples of these kin 
rights. 

1) The zal'ine woman. The za'line woman leaves her 
husband's house and returns to her father’s house when 
she feels that she is being ill treated. 'The literal meaning 
of za‘lane is angry. When the woman feels that her rights 
are not fully given, when she is beaten without just cause, 
when her father’s house is slandered or when she has 
excessive trouble with her in-laws, then, among other 
possible reasons, the woman may seek protection in her 
father’s house. The woman goes za'line only for a few 
days usually, almost never more than a few weeks. Each 
time I asked my main woman informant about the 
za‘line women she would give me an entirely new lst. 
There were always five to ten women who had returned to 
their father's house if only for a few days. Then one of her 
husband's male relations would go and return her to her 
husband's house. i *. 

Among many examples of za‘léne women are those 
where the father or brothers insist that the woman remain 
with them until certain conditions are specifically met by 
the husband. Here is an extreme example in the case of 
‘Aishi who went to her brother's house after her husband 
had severely beaten her. 

Her | rs were very angry. They kept her for two years. 
lf hes ba ot been foe i le as would have Sade 
them divorce. One of ‘Aishi's brothers wanted to kill 
Muhammad, Muhammad continually sent people to bring her 
back, but they always refused. Finally, after two years they 
allowed for him. They told him: “The next ime we will 
take her from you.’ Her brothers honour her, no one can 
take an atom of soil from under her leg. 

The following example of the za" lane women is the only 
one that I have where hunger and want were the reason for 
the sister's return to her father’s house. Before her brother 
would return his sister Thrayya to her husband in a 
neighbouring village measures would be taken to insure 
her future protection and also to give her the opportunity 
to return again if she should need. 

wavya came to her brother's house za‘ lane. Her husband 
eda ok and there was no food for her. When her husband 
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sent the people trom his village to return ber, her brother 
refused. He demanded that the husband pay her J/20 to insure 
her future. The husband sent the j20 and then her brother 
also gave her fro. The reason for the brother adding 10 
from his own pocket is so that she will have face to return 
another time if she needs. When the husband knows their 
daughter is valuable, he will hesitate to treat her badly. Or the 
people say to her, “you come back with nothing, you have 
no valuc to your family." 


(2) Freedom of the woman in her father's house. A woman 
feels free to go to her father’s house and take wheat, 
coffee, sugar, ete., when she is in need or short of anything. 
It is her right because she remains a part of her father's 
household, Here is an example from my notes: 


When Rimi heard that her brother had invited important 
guests to his house and had slaughtered a lamb for them, she 
wanted to send her daughter to take same of the food, Her 
son did not like the idea and said: “No, don’t send her. If they 
want to feed you they will send by themselves. Tomorrow 

hey will say that she always comes and eats from us," Rimi 
replied: “It docs not matter, I am mot cating from her (her 
brother's wife's) mother’s house. I am eating from my brother's 
house and my father’s property.’ Another informant com- | 
mented on this: The sister can say: ‘Everytime I want I will 
come and you (the brother's wife) cannot forbid me. I am 
eating from my father’s property, and not from your money, 
not even from your husband's moncy.” 


(3) “Idiyya, sift of the brother to his sister. Tt is the duty of 
the brother or father to send his sister or daughter on the 
occasion of the two great feasts of the year a gift of money, 
food, or clothing—‘idiyya. The gift points to the connexion 
between the paternal line and the woman who has left it 
through marriage; her right is maintained. The visit paid 
to the sister, especially the sister or daughter who has been 
married into a stranger village, is extremely important. 
When the father or brother fails to come on the day of the 
Great Feast then the woman feels that she has been for- 

The woman carries her hurt quietly. If she speaks against 
her brother then the villagers will savy, she is not good. They 
will say (if the brother fails to come) that her brother no longer 
cares for her and that she no longer belongs to her brother's 
house. The brother must bring a gift (‘idiyya) to his sister. 
This is to show that she has worth in his cyes, and that he 
respects her. When the brother comes and he brings a dress 
and meat and gives his sister moncy then she appears big in 
the cyes of the people. The people say they are from a 
family and they never forget the woman walayd, one wi 


is 
under the protection. 


The Basis of Kin Continuity for the Woman 

The tie and connexion of the woman to her father’s 
house and to her brothers has been evident through such 
forms of behaviour as za‘lane, the freedom of the sister 
in her brother's house, and ‘idiyya, the gift of the brother 
to his sister. Such customary md institutionalized forms of 
behaviour express the continuity of kin relations even after 
the Paka has left her father’s house. She will not cease 
to be recognized as a kin member. She is dependent on 
kinship, the major construct of her life, due to the deter- 
mining factor in her life, her forfeiture of her claim to the 
popery oF her father’s house. To take the claim is to 

eit the guarantees of kinship. 
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In the village investigated only two women took their 
share of the property after their father's death. We ma 
examine the fate of one of these women, one who too 
her share after her brother's death, through the eyes of an 
informant: 

This is ‘Asriyya Fayad, she took her share (of the property) 
and the days turned over upon her (she became old and had 
need of ber relatives). During all the years her brother's sons 
did not send her gifts, ‘idiyya, and now she is as dead for them, 
This is *“Aishi Salim, she did mot take her share (of the property) 
and now she is a widow. Every year her brothers’ sons send 
her wheat and oil and mat and ‘idiyya at the feast. She comes 
with a strong cy¢ and takes as she wishes. (She feels free to go 
to ber brother's house and take food, ete.) 


And the second example: 


Leah was poor and her husband died, She had been married 
into another village and needed her son to support her. Her 
son worked for Leah's brother Siman in a clothing store in 
Haifa. He worked for his uncle for seven years and only 
received his food, She told her brother, “We want to live. My 
son worked for you for seven years and took nothing.’ Siman 
told her “I have no money.” “You have no money, I want my 
share fwatf (of the property).” Siman did not think she would 
take it. When he saw that she went to the land registration 
office he tried to give her money. But she was angry and she 
refused. She took her share and took its price (sold it) Now 
they are not good with each other, he will not vat her and 
she does not find a strong eye to go to him, 

The woman who takes her share of the inheritance loses 
her rights in her father’s house. She would be as a cut-off- 
woman, qafi'a, a woman who had no father or brothers 
or relatives. She could not return to her brother during 
time of need when angry za‘line; she could not take 
anything from her father's house. Her condition as a 
woman, her status as well, would be completely under- 
mined. She is in so many circumstances dependent on her 
brother's and her father's house that practically speakin 
no woman dare risk taking her share. In che faeadk 
legal sense and kinwise, a woman has a houschold: realisti- 
cally, that is propertywise, she does nor. 

It is so ieonceioable that a woman should take her 
share of property from her brothers that of dozens of 
individuals questioned few could say more than that 
this is the custom. One good explanation that clearly 
points up the motives behind actions and ideas of both men 
and women is tied to the gift. | quote from an informant: 

The brother knows thar his ster has a tight with him in 
the p - Therefore, he must make the duty (wdjib) and 
every feast or occasion to send her ‘idiyya. This is the gift 
which he must continue giving her instead of the mght she 
has with him. When the woman takes her share from her 
brother then she feels she is not from the family and she has 
no one, and her relatives will stop speaking with her com- 

The tie between brother and sister is a strong one. The 
reliance of the sister on the brother is only part of this; the 
reliance of the brother on the sister is economically greater. 
It is through his sister that the brother marries, either by 
using her bride price or by exchanging her.’ In addition 
the sister defers to the brother in property rights. Small 
wonder that the gift of ‘idiyya is customarily called the 
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duty, wajib. In all delicacy it is called a duty, in all reality 
it is a debt. Love and respect towards the sister have not 
alone formed this duty but rather the idea of compensation, 
a token for the sister who gives up her rights to property 
after the death of her father. 


Authority as an Expression of Property and Kinship 

We have scen, albeit briefly because of lack of spa 
that kinship encompasses the life of the Arab villag 
woman, The determinant of her kin relations is oddh 
enough in a sphere which need not concern her at all— 
male property control. We may now trace, again briefly, 
various structural periods in the life of the woman using 
our dual concepts of kinship and property as they are 
expressed in authority. 

As a girl in her father’s house she is surrounded by her 

immediate kinsmen, She is under the direct authority of 
her father, the property-holder. Early marriage takes her 
into the household of her husband's father for whom she 
will work. Here she will be under the control of her 
mother-in-law and father-in-law and in differing degrees 
answerable as well to her husband and his brothers. Only 
upon the death of her husband's father, and the transfer 
of his property in equal shares to his sons, will the woman, 
and her husband as well, be free to set up their own 
household. Or they may continue in a joint enterprise for 
a brief period vvieh her husband's brothers if it is econo- 
mically practical to do so. 
‘hether with her husband’s father or his brothers, the 
woman exerts pressure upon her husband to cut himself 
off from these families. She is under the domination of 
many individuals, she is working on property that is not 
her own and which also has no immediate legal connexion 
with that of her own extended family of father and brother, 
she benefits from the property only according to her 
husband's future share, she must work not only for herself, 
husband and children, but for his parents, brothers, and 
their children as well. She may have grown sons who 
contribute greater shares of labour than do her husband's 
brothers’ families, or fewer or no children meaning that 
the financial outlay trom common household money for 
the others is greater. Such problems face her husband as 
well but the Woman does not feel the SLIT emotional 
ties of kinship that bind the son to his extended family.9 
Her family is her father's extended family where her legal 
rights and kin rights lie, She has none (or fewer, since she 
may be a close relative) of the feelings of guilt that her 
husband has when the previously mentioned problems 
bring him to leave his father before the latter's death or 
to a aig from his brothers. 

When the woman arrives at the point where she and her 
husband set up their houschold she is still propertyless but 
she has now reached the structural situation that she has 
constantly striven for wherein the only real authority over 
her is her husband. Her own kin represent authority, but 
it is now a secondary protective authority watching over 
her interests and their family name and honour. I shall 
return to this point in a moment, In her husband's house- 






hold, with children and especially sons, her position is 
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reasonably secure, Polygyny is only a major threat when 
there are no sons: divorce 1s rare. Her sons marry and her 
work load lessens with daughters-in-law in the house 
whose work she supervises. She is responsible for the 
stores and the houschold property and superintends them 
with an iron hand not along the daughters-in-law to 
touch anything without permission. | 

Ome young man asked his mother to send some milk 
to her brothers to which she replied, “When I become free 
and alone I will send. But now this is not for me alone. 
If your peewee: agrees, send to them. She is the 
owner of everything.’ 

Such an example is more than a mechanism of psycho- 
logical control over others expressing the same control 
that was meted out to her when she herself was a daughter- 
in-law. She now has a stake in the continuity of a household 
that she has helped-to build, while the daughters-in-law 
are not concerned with this household but wish to draw 
away from it, Neither the mother-in-law nor the daughters 
in-law have property, yet they must struggle against one 
another: the older woman for the continuity and preser- 
vation of a household, sons and property, that affords her 
security; the younger women for its dissolution, in order 
to minimize the number of individuals controlling them 
and to arrive more rapidly at a position of some authority 
themselves. That pro is at the root of their conflict 
is clearly cpremed: when her husband dies. Mother-in-law 
dominance is now reversed. The property goes to the sons 
and supervision of the house and stores, slowly or rapidly, 
but eventually, goes over to their wives. Now it 1s the 
older woman who must request tolerance. As one daughter- 
in-law told her pacebsed inc la : “You were a knight and a 
spear in your hand. Your time went. Get down, I want to 
ride. Today I rule.’ She is dependent for care not on any 

rsonal resources, for she has none (except her share of 

er bride price), but on her close kinsman, her son. And 
he is generally kind and affectionate—of course—within 
the limits of pressure from his wife, and is always troubled. 
As one woman explained it, he may bend and even break: 
‘The son sympathizes with his mother, but to keep her 
tongue short.’ Who is taking the inheritance of the father ¢ 
The son will receive the property, the money, everything, 
The mother has nothing. The mother says to her son: ‘I 
want to live alone. [ will not stay under the rule of pes 
wife.’ To which he replies: If you wish to Std with us, 
welcome. You will have what to eat, to drink, clothes, 
but not to keep quarrelling with my wife. If you must 
quarrel with my wife, either live alone, or that is your 
brother's house, go and live with them.’ Her alternatives 

We may now investigate some other structural possi- 
bilities and the question of family honour. The divorced 
woman and the young widow must return to their father's 
house to be remarried.t¢ Logically, there is no reason why 
she should not be allowed to remain in her former 
husband's house or in her father’s house, but an extreme 
emphasis is placed on honour. Only a husband can provide 
the moral cover which niay poet the woman from 
slander and gossip and the t: 
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sensitive on the point of family honour. There is sympathy 
for the young widow but after a few months and no more 
than a year she will be remarried, If she has children they 
must remain in her husband's house for they belong to his 
family. There are two institutionalized possibilities which 
allow her to remain with her children. One is the levirate 
and the second is ihddne. In the levirate, which is more 
common, the girl is married to her dead husband's brother, 
with a widow's bride price, or half the usual bride price 
being paid.*# In jhdane, for which | have only three examples 
im a Silene of 1800 people, half a bride price ts paid by the 
widow or her in-laws to her father or brothers. 12 In each 
case the father or brothers gain economic satisfaction and 
satisfaction of their honour, The decision rests with them and 
if she is required for a marriage by exchange, they may 
deny her the levirate, although this is rare since pork 
opinion is also a factor. If greatly motivated by greed they 
may make the ihdane excessive. The problem of preser- 
vation of honour, as in all forms of behaviour or emotion, 
may be answered on its own terms: that it has a long 
history of people sncesly Sea an in it and acting it out. 
But it seems apparent that it is the males who protect 
honour and demand immediate idtiekis of the women. 
Through their ideological control over what is the meaning 
of honour, they reinforce their control on the economic 
value of the woman. | 

There is one structural possibility which, for a brief 
period of time, allows the woman almost the same rights 
as the male, kin—property prerogatives. That is, as a 
widow with sons who are still unmarried, who remains or 
is allowed to remain because of her age and her sons, 
and such a right is dependent on her having sons, in her 
husband's (not his father’s) house. She is in charge of the 
property as well as the stores, there is no direct authority 
over her and she therefore has great independence, she 
arranges the marriages of her sons and daughters, she may 
hire workers to work the land, and must often be 
approached by mature men on various economic matters. 
Her husband's brothers and relatives might try to inter- 
fere, but the inheritance and moncy are in her son's names 
and the woman. with a reasonably strong personality need 
have few problems. That such a condition appeals to 
women is evidenced by the fact that widows with children 
who are not forced to leave their husband's house are not 
interested in remarrying. 


Conclusion 

It has been shown that the woman's sphere of life is 
expressed in kin relations. In functional terms she cannot 
function without kinsmen. One weakness of narrow 
functional analysis is its formalistic tendency to give equal 
weight to many factors at one point in time in an attempt 
to aw balance, arriving thereby at non-historic static 
function. My thesis is that certain relations of life are more 
crucial for cultural behaviour than others; formal analysis 
might tell us what they are, history is necessary to inform 
us why they are so and in what circumstances they came 
into being. In the paper offered it is property relations that 
property relations 


dominat 
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and although the woman may have nothing to do with 


them, their negation for her is the major determinant of 
her status and behaviour. Women are reduced to reliance 
on kinship. The deeper historical analysis needed would 
Hare point out that both men and women relied on 
kinship until that point in time when agriculture and 
stock-beceding aotucion became male-controlled, males 
became exclusive property-owners and a qualitatively 
different period began.!3 When property relations became 
definitive then kinship relations became secondary even 
though males also continued to utilize them, albeit unlike 
women who were restricted to the earlier historical 
eriod, But the condition is certainly not a static one. It 
$s remained so for centuries owing to the preservation of a 
feudal-type technology and economy in Arab villages. 
With expansion of mechanized farming, a definite money 
economy, outside labour and other material changes as 
well as a knowledge of different idea systems, the all- 
pervasive kin status of the woman will also change and 
along with it the ideas and beliefs of the people.*4 
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* This paper was first presented before the Sociology Meeting 
held by the Sociology Department of the Hebrew University in 
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OBITUARY 


Leslie Armstrong: 1879-1958 
9 ‘4 Leslie Armstrong, a civil servant in a highly re- 


sponsible position, devoted his annual leave for many 

years to investigations of Creswell Caves in the 
Magnesian Limestone of East Derbyshire. The sequence of 
human cecupation by Upper Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures 
is fairly well marked, as is a Mousterian sequence. Unfortunately, 
he did not write a complete record of the work but a short 
article in Sheffield and its Region (British Association, Sheffield 
Meeting, 1996) gives a recent statement. He later planned to get 
an analysis of carbonaceous materials from his different layers, 


for dating by the carbon-14 method. This might give valuable 
results. Lower Palxolithic biface tools, real Ba conjectural, also 
oe him interesting material. At Grimes’ Graves, Brandon, Nor- 
olk, he examined a pit that apparently had been unproductive to 
the prehistoric miners and found a small (female) Farctiie fore- 
shadowing Epstein'’s Genesis in a cule setting at the pit bottom. 
Family links took Armstrong to Rhodesia, where he joined in 
discussions concerning Stone Age Africa. He also cooperated with 
Czechoslovak colleagues studying the Upper Paleolithic there, so 
his views were often based on wide experience. 

H, ]. FLEURE 


SHORTER NOTES 


Maori Women and Maori Cannibalism. By Dr. A. P. Vayda, 
9 Department of Anthropology, Columbia University, New 


York 

That Maori women managed to sustain themselves 
without recourse to human flesh—which is stid to have been pro- 
hibited to the m—has been regarded by some writers as evidence 
that Maori cannibalism was not due to lack of food." It should, 


however, be pointed out that such a seman if it did indeed 
exist, cannot be regarded as evidence that cannibalism was not duc 


to a lack of food on war expeditions, for women did not as a rule 
go along on such expeditions. “He puta tawa bi te tane, he whanau 
tara kei eee) ie Lap ane waes man and childbirth with women, ’ 
says a Maori proverb,? and this expresses the Maori notion thar 
war is a characteristically male sphere of activity. There were of 
course times when Maori women fought. However they were 
likely to do this rather as members of a defending force than as 
ppoeee Gen For example, they would fight when an enemy threat- 
ened the inner defences of their fortified village.3 In a sham fight 
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witnessed oy Jom Nicholas and Samuel Marsden at New Zea- 
land's Bay of Islands in 1814, some Maori women participated, 
but Nicholas learned that it was not a general practice for women 
ta take the field and that only ‘certain ladies of a more intrepid 
character than the rest" had the passion for warlike prowess.4 It 
is possible thar the number of ladies of such character increased in 
the early ef of the nineteenth century because of the many male 
warriors killed during the period when muskets were first em- 
ployed in Maori warfare. But the women, according to John 
White, were invariably lett behind when a war party sought 
blood revenge.s And Richard Taylor refers to women as being 
left behind in general by Maori war partics.6 

It seems significant that White should emphasize the absence 
of women from expeditions in quest of blood revenge, for ir was 
probably on these expeditions Vie commuissariat was most likely 
to be a serious problem for any people not eating human flesh, In 
quest of blood revenge, war parties could be t much further 
afield than when they wene to fight because of either boundary 


pril, 1958. It is based on field work conducted in 19$3-$4 in north- 


this that the status of men and women was 
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disputes or an enemy's acts of trespass. In the Latter cases, hostilities 
were directed as a rule against nearby groups. Revenge, however, 
might be sought for homicides committed generations earlier by 
enemies now living far away.7 It was, as | have noted elsewhere, 
on the more distant expeditions that supplies were more likely to 
be short. And on such expeditions, the practice of cannibalism— 
after a successful attack and also before the attack if any stray 
chemics were caught—appeased the hunger of the warriors and 
sustained them until their return home. I have discussed the 
evidence on this point in another place.9 

Ie may be concluded then that the alleged non-cannibalism 
of Maori women cannot be regarded as evidence that the shortage 
of foods other than human flesh was not a factor contriburing to 





cannibalism by Maori men. 
Some brief observations incidental to my main argument re- 


main to be made, It should be noted thar the extent and the effec- 
tiveness of the prohibition of cannibalism by Maori women are 
noc at all desite established. Richard Taylor and Elsdon Best 
could not learn that the prohibition was in force anywhere © 

in the Taupo district of the North Island of New Zealand." Sir 
Peter Buck, however, has described the prohibition as operating 
among most Maori tribes, while John White has noted a distinc- 
tion between the flesh of enemies killed in bartle and the flesh of 
slaves killed outside of war.t! Women, according to White, 
could cat the latter but not the former. This of course is a distine- 
tion consistent with the non-participation of women in war 


expeditions. 
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The Origin of the Majimaji Revolt. By A. R. HW’, Crosse- 


Upcott 
OS ‘Several theories have been advanced to explain 
the sinister and dramatic Majimaji rebellion of 
1905, which engulfed the entire southern half of the Deutsch- 
Ostafrika territory, then barely a decade old. Yet, none of those 
that have come to my notice seems to me to ring altogether 
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true. For a start, the official German hypothesis of a planned 
conspiracy has been effectively demolished by R. M. Bell's 
is account (190) of the nuclear outbreak; and indeed, 
common sense alone would render such a notion suspect, in view 
of the prevailing aftermath of a chaotic slaving and tribal-war era. 
The associated claim that Islamic elements were behind the revolt 
has more cogency, but here again my own researches on the spot 
show little more than connivance or subordinate participation 
on the part of local Muslims. True, the Ngindo instigators of the 
trouble embraced the Mohammedan faith along with the magic 
water (from which the movement derived its name Majimaji’ or 
‘Water-water’ in Kiswahili); but, even though by a paradox it 1s 
Islam which has persisted among the Ngindo tribe, initially the 
pagan Majimaji cult seems to five had the upper hand, The 
intriguing question of the degree to which Islam can be made 
responsible for the revolt is one which I intend to discuss in a 
separate essay. 

Another explanation, that of J. H. Driberg (1931), holds that 


Nubian mercenaries from the Sudan imported 

munity from rifle fire conferred by mystic water. Whilst this is 
possible, the evidence that I shall bring in support of an indigenous 
water cult anterior to the German occupation makes it unlikely 
that the Nubians should have contributed much to the Majimaji 
unrest. If anything, their contribution would have been to arouse 
discontent through provocation, 


atrocitics against the native population. This 
horse of German oppression, roundly 


controversial ey 
condemned by Bell, Whilst I would not seek to defend the 


régime, 1 am undecided about the alleged intolerable conditions 
in the area in question, namely Liwale, if only because the German 
sersonnel were too few in number and insufficiently mobile to 
mount a thoroughgoing reign of terror. Granted, the authorities 
were not popular; but this alone can scarcely account for the 
widest ae gar violent Majimaji reaction. In this connexion the 
Ngindo, who are by no means unintellige it, seem to have been 
well aware of the probable outcome of German defeat, that is, 
Neoni resurgence; raiders of the Ngoni tribe, thought to be of 
Zulu extraction, had pulverized the region from Lake Nyasa right 
to the coast for more than a generation before the Germans took 
over, And there can be few who would opt for Ngoni fright- 
fulness in preference to German discipline. However, the wizards 
who preached the Majimaji cause seemingly met this objection 
by promising to send wild beasts to drive any invaders back! 
Almost half-a-century before the Majimaji cataclysm, the 
explorer Sit Richard Burton ascended the Rufiji valley on his 
way to the interior. Not many marches inland from the coast he 
made the following observation: 
Certain ‘hill tribes... have a place visited even by distant 
be boner ges It is described as a cave where a P’hepo 
or discmbodicd spirit of a man, in fact a ghost, produces a 
terrible subterranean sound, called by the people Kurero or 
Bokero; it arises probably from the flow of water underground. 
In a pool in the cave, women bathe for the blessin of issue, 
and men sacrifice sheep and goats to obtain fruitful seasons 
and success in war’ (Burton, 1847, p. 55). 


Now, Bokero is the title commonly assigned to the originator of 
the Majimaji cult, In and around Liwale I myself always encoun- 
tered the variant Bokera, but one has good reece eae for the 
ronunciation Bokero. Eye witnesses of the rebellion speak of 

; sdances held in a cave by this same Bokero, who was in 
addition associated with a pool called Ndagalala, said to be 
situated at the confluence of the Lihenge and Ngarambi rivers, 
some distance north of Liwale (Liwale District Book). People 
were attracted thither by the rumour that their ancestors, whose 
spoken answers to questions would be boomed through tunnels in 
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the cavernous rock, were to be seen reflected in the pool's surface. 


coi Eats is a term loosely applied to several witch-doctors 
who achieved prominence in launching the Majimaji campaign; 


and the primary Bokero's real name was Kinjiketire Ngwale. 
He was hung by the Germans in the early stages of the revolt. 

The hill tribes to which Burton referred in his journal appear 
to have been the “Waruguru’ (Burton), otherwise known as 
Luguru, a group inhabiting the mountains of Uluguru well to the 
north of the Rufiji. I have no first-hand knowledge of these 
mountains, having seen them only from a distance, but people 
familiar with the area tell me that they are without caves of any 
size. A comprehensive article on Luguru religious beliefs (Scheerder 
and Tastevin) contains no allusion whatever to any cave; and a 
German soldiet-official who spent years in Uluguru before the 
tum of the century, though he dwells on the “wonderful 
mountains’ (Von Prince), mentions neither cave nor shrine. The 
apparently complete absence of written corroboration or factual 
pect to bear out Burton's story beads me to suspect that he may 

ve been mistaken as to the scene of this earlier cult. His infor- 
mants may have been speaking from hearsay, probably through 
an interpreter, and there is every likelihood that inaccuracies 
might occur, My own supposition is that, hearing of the 
mountainous surroundings of the sacred pool, Burton guessed 
the known Luguru range to be the locality his informants meant; 
whereas he would have no knowledge of the unexplored country 
on to the south of the Rufiji. Neither Burton, who had already 

ied to do so without success, nor any other explorer, excepting 
the ill-fated Roscher and Von der Decken, had managed to 
sane aa the hinterland of Kilwa, to the south, owing to the 

ostility of the slave-traders. So nothing was known about 
mountains or any other geographical feature southwards. 

In point of fact, the Matumbi region not far south of the 
Ruufiji contains both caves and mountains, An article on the 
gen ology of the Rufiji basin (Stockley) includes a significant 

scussion of caves in the Mtumbei valley, about 30 miles inland 
from the port of Samanga. According to this source the principal 
cave thereabouts, Nangoma, runs to truly gigantic size. A Roman 
Catholic priest from the nearby Kipatimu mission, Father 
Ambrosius Mayer, visited Nangoma shortly after its discovery 
by the authorities in 1910. He estimated that 3,000 people could 
have camped tunseen in its “enormous vestibule’ ibid.) where he 
found the traces of numerous hearth fires. This, then, would seem 
to account for the local reports of villages mysteriously deserted 
during the Majimaji operations. Another feature of Nangoma cave 
which Father Ambrosius noticed makes the ees duh 1 Burton's 
account startling, namely ‘an unruffled still pool of water which 
appeared to be of considerable depth’ (ibid.). A successor at the 
Kipatimu mission, Father Hilmar, who contributes a section 
on this subject to form part of Stockley's article, observes: 
‘the natives state that this stream never dries up even in the driest 

ry season.’ Further, he specifically declares that the Majimaji 
subversion ‘originated from this place," pts eherniely 
without giving details or citing the grounds for his assertion. 

One cannot therefore be certain that the rebellion did have its 
genesis at Nangoma. Nevertheless, from the foregoing, a strong 
presumption exists that the original magic water, or perha 
simply the idea of magic water, emanated from it. aha the 
evidence from Ngindo survivors of the revolt points consistently 
to Ngarambi (Ruhingo), like Mrumbei a part of Matunabiland, 
as the hearth and focus of Majimaji propaganda; note that the 
Ndagalala pool at barat ERS earlier, is stated to be 
surmounted by a hull called Bwengi (Liwale District Book), 
Inevitably, some confusion has arisen in the recounting of these 
almost leg events, but all the versions volunteered to me 
by local inhabitants agree in placing the origin in that general 
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vicinity. For instance Ngameya, the witch-doctor who assumed 
Bokero’s mantle and wielded the greatest influence during the 
victorious phase of the militant cult, operated in the Kitope area _ 
of Mita tstand: An old map of the Rufiji (Beardall) marks 

*Kitopi Hill’ no great distance inland from Samanga, i.e. to the 
east of present-day Kirope; and one is tempted to think that this 
individual lived fairly near to Nangoma cave and had access to it; 
certainly the home of Bokero himself, to whom Neer 
related by marriage, lay close by at Ngarambi. Once the Majimaji 
onli broken out in camest, Ngameya transferred his 
headquarters to another hill farther to the west, Nandanga; and 
it was to Nandanga that almost all the ‘pilgrims’ whom I inter- 
viewed went in search of ‘the water.’ Minority opinion favours a 
source on the Rufhiji river itself at Mpanga (Be . not far from 
which a water spirit called Nyangumi (literally ‘whale’ in 
Kiswahili) was thought to haunt the Pangani rapids. It is curious 
that Bokero’s younger brother, Njugumaina Newale, should 
have adopted the title “Nyangumi’ (ibid), and that one authority 
should have regarded Nyangumi as the prime mover in the 
revolt ... the people allegedly believed that “a great medicine 
ree lived in the Ruufiji river in oe fon of a water gy an 
that this ag Ha natural creature could dispense medicine’ (Sayers), 
Evidently, like the other sources of magic water, Mpanga has its 
characteristic hill; for Beardall (1881), surveying the Ruuhji for the 


Sultan of Zanzibar in 1880, claims tohaveclimbedit. The truth may 


be thar, as the revolt developed, the distributing centres for magic 
water multiplied and oolin ahield: thus in central Liwale it is 


said that a container filled initially at Ngarambi could be re- 
plenished anywhere in Ngindoland. Moreover, Neindo cynics of 
today invariably ascribe the entire rebellion to the greed of the 
wich dace: intent on amassing more and more wealth from 
the lucrative fees charged for the magic water! 

Hence the birthplace of the revolt can be taken to be some- 
where in the Matumbi area immediately south of the Rufiyi 
river, most probably at Nangoma cave itself. Furthermore the 
historical material which I quote indicates the probable existence 
of a water cult at Nangoma at least half-a-century before the 
Majimaji upheaval, My tentative reconstruction of the cult's 
evolution is this. For a lengthy period, perhaps even for centurics, 
the awesome setting of Nangoma had given rise to mystical 
beliefs associated with water. Though widely known, as the 
allusion to ‘distant Wazaramo pilgrims’ shows (Burton; the 
Zaramo then occupied the Dar cs Salaam coast and its nearby 
hinterland, much as they do now), the water's magical properties 
seem to have been mainly peaceable until the opening years of the 
present century; Burton does mention success in war as one of its 
attributes, but the sort of irregular skirmishing of the time 
between minor tribal segments, set against a Fackethus of 
sporadic and disruptive slave raiding, lacked the systemati 
duvache of true warfare; in Burton's day the wholesale pillage 
and slaughter of ce Nace raids from the west had yet to impinge 
oy on the coastal belt, Whilst the German occupation put 
an end to this instability, considerable tensions remained 
unresolved, The rancour of the Islamic coast, expressed in the 
formidable Bushiri rising of 1888 which had all but annihilated 
the German chartered company and had prompted direct imperial 
intervention, still lingered; and the authorities had been oblige 
to put down ‘ whole Tt of local outbreaks in the turbulent 
interior, notably in the desperately fought Hehe campaign of 
1890 to 1894. Any general pct ft ee would eeciore 
have found support in a number of apparently disparate quarters. 

Just such a general appeal to violence, as yet latent, existed 
ready-made at Nangoma. Though the first reported incidents in 
the Majimaji rebellion occurred at Samanga and Kibata, in the 
vicinity of Nangoma (Bell), not a few of my Ngindo informants 
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consider that the water cult had next to no warlike content before 
the advent of Abdalla Mpanda, the most ferocious of the rebel 
leaders in Liwale, who is alleged by them to have twisted a 
largely neutral panacea into a ‘war of liberation,’ using the threat 
of ein ¢ the local headmen to Liwale boma for failing to give 
warning of the impending onslaught. Whilst this is manifestly an 
exaggeration, there are grounds for believing that the movement 
was not in the least aggressive in its inception; it is noteworthy 
that according to Bell's chronology Kinjiketire Ngwale, the 
: | ro, was already in his Bh ane ten days before 





protory 
Liwale 


ma foundered. Rather, it was only by degrees, and aided 
by bureaucratic inaction on the part of the imperial German 


Elbit that the revolutionary elements gained the upper 
nd. Perhaps the shift of Ngameya’s base to Nandangs hill 
marked the decisive swing to a belliger policy; for it was from 
this centre that for the first time the Majimaji ‘armies’ took the 


field. Henceforth the contagion of Majimaji defiance spread 
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rapidly, until the feeble detonation of Nangoma was lost in the 
vast explosion of war. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Definition of Marriage. Cy. NLAN, 1954. 198, 19D) 1946, 46, 


| 92; 1957. 35 

99 Sm,—I have just read with great interest Dr. Kathleen 
Gough's article entitled “The Nayars and the Defini- 
tion of Marriage’ (J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LXAXXIX, Part 1, 1959) 
and I should like to comment on some of the issues which it raises. 
Dr, Gough is concerned with the problem of the defmition of 
social phenomena (in this case marriage), giving us to understand 
that it is at once fundamental and difficult. Connected with this is 
her view, in my opinion misleading, of the purpose and validity of 
such definitions in anthropology. In her Introduction she observes 
that definitions are classificatory devices and not ‘aims of research.’ 
The aim of a definition, we are told, is to isolate an imstitution as a 
cross-cultural phenomenon, a step that is logically distinct from, 
and must precede, cross-cultur, comparison. The validity of a 
definition is determined by its ability to include within a single 
category all institutions that do in fact have a basic clement in com- 
mon, On this bacis the Notes and Queries definition of marriage 1s to 
be regarded as inadequate (it docs not, for example, permut us to 
class *woman-marriage’ together with marriage between male and 
female), and in its place Dr. Gough offers a new definition which 

she hopes will have greater cross-cultural validity. | 
However, if definitions are labels for groups of similar objects 
rather than pointers to problems for analysis, there can be no room 
for disagreement with regard to their appropriateness or otherwise 
in particular cases. Either—to follow Notes and Queries—the case in 
hand is one of ‘a union between a man and a woman such that 
children born to the woman are recognized legitimate offspring of 
both parents,’ in which case it may be called marriage, or it 1s not, 
in which case it may not be so called, There is no real theoretical 
difficulty here whatever. No one need hold that the definition has 
anything to do with the metaphysical problem of whether or not it 
describes what marnage aly is. As tegards Dr. Gough's new 
definition—' Marriage is a relationship established between a woman 
and one or more other persons, which provides that a child born to 
voman under circumstances not prohibited by the rules of the 
relationship, is accorded full birth-status mghts common to normal 
members of his society or social stratum'—the same applies. As a 
tool of classification it merely enables us to say ‘Here is a case of 
marriage’ more often than we would with the old definition. But 
her claim that we may see a ‘common element’ in the institutions 
which anthropologists normally label marriage and Nayar unions 
represents no more than a logical rearrangement by which the old 
definition has become a limiting case of the new, It is not an em- 
pirical discovery occasioned by the accumulation of evidence, but a 
tautology. And since a definition conceived of as a label is a taut- 
ology, it is as sanch neither more nor Jess valid than any other similar 
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It seems to me that ‘the problem of the definition of social 
phenomena’ as envisaged by Dr, Gough involves the holding of a 
number of ideas which appear to oe ie each other but are im fact 
expressions of the mistaken view that the social world consists of 
a number of free-floating basic entities called institutions which 
exist prior to and are independent of any conceptual apparatus that 
we bring to bear on their study. Ir is in the light of this view that the 
following ideas, either stated explicitly or implied in Dr. Gough's 
article, seem so self-evident: that the collection of social facts and 
their labelling precede comparison or explanation or both, that a 
definition is a classificatory device and not an aim of research, that 
the wider the definition the better, and that cross-cultural survey 
involves a comparison of similar objects. (It is interesting to note 
here again, as Dr. Leach has very recently done, how far we are still 
committed in social anthropology to the idea that the construction 
of peace in the manner of natural history represents scientific 
method par excellence.) 

| would in fact argue that the so-called unsatisfactoriness of a 
definition is—conra Dr. Gough—an indication that we do not take 
it to be a mere classificatory tool, but regard it rather as an “aim of 
research," a way of asking questions. In other words it is preciscly 
because we are drawn from the mere exercise in pigeon-holi 
cases of martiage to an examination of, among other things, the 
problem of the ‘legitimization’ of children and the rules controlling 
the unions for which this is necessary, that we say "This is an un- 
satisfactory definition.” In fact cross-cultural comparison becomes 
posible only with the clear recognition that the definition contains 
aims of research, For when we compare we are not basically con- 
cerned with enumerating identical ohieces, but with asking similar 
questions which involve certain analytical concepts. The problem, 
in other words, is not whether or how we can classify, for instance, 
‘woman-martiage’ together with marriage between male and fe- 
male. It is, rather, whether we wish to investigate and analyse unions 
between male and female which have as one of their mportant 
consequences the ‘legitimization’ of offspring, or various kinds of 
relationships which are involved in the ‘legitimization’ of offspring. 

The choice, then, between two definitions has to be made on the 
basis of the kinds of question which they enable us to ask, And 
there is no a priori virtuc in bag, actu and more complicated 
sct of questions to a narrower and less complicated one, In fact, I 
would suggest, seen asa pointer to a certain range of problems Dr. 
Gough's enlarged definition has serious disadvantages when com- 
pared even with the Notes and Queries onc, For while it appears at 
first sight to provide no more than a more precise tool fo r dis 

iminating between social phenomena, it turns out in effect to be a 


ct 
demand for the immediate consideration of the entire problem of 
the acquisition and determination of social status in its widest sense. 
In this society, for example, there are a vast number of relationships 
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between a woman and other persons and Sey eigen provide that 
*a child born to the woman . . . is accorded full birth-status rights 
common to normal members of his .. . social stratam'—including 
those which incidentally determine its arrival being announced in the 
Births column of The Times. Would research not proceed more 
smoothly if we broke down such problems into more limited ones? 
It is, | hope, clear that nothing that 1 have said is intended to 
detract from the merit of Dr. Gough's admirable analysis of her 
Nayar material. It is simply that 1 question the methodological 
implications of some of her theoretical statements. — | 
. TALAL ASAD 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 


Asia and Africa. C/. J. RK. Anthrop, Inst., Vol, LAAXIX, Part 2 


(1059), pr. 195-68 
IO 


Sm,—In the last issue of the Journal the Revd. A. M. 

“Jones describes a number of African, principally West 

African, culture traits which are probably of Asiatic origin. Another 
has recently come to my notice. 
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In J. .R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LX (1930), p. 293, Mr. P. G, Harrts 
says that in Yauri, Nigeria, a woman after giving birth to a child 
has to lic over a hor fire in a state of profuse perspiration for several 
days without leaving her bed, which is a raised one specially con- 
structed for the purpose. In Vol. LX (1933), p- 446, Dr. Quaritch 
Wales describes the same custom as observed in Siam, where it 1s 
accompanied by a ritual of fire-worship. There a woman. must for 
a iamber ot days, 30 in the ease of a first child, lic on a hard wooden 
bench in front of a hot fire and drink only hot drinks. Dr. Wales 
says that this custom, in spite of its ill effects on the health of mother 
and child, is still observed by most of the peoples of Further India. 
In the Sarawak Musewn Journal, 195%, p. 713, Mr. G. Jamuh writes 
that among the Coastal Melanaus ‘after delivery a woman is left 
for forty days on a raised bed to be “heated” against a continual 
slow fire." 

Such a custom is unlikely to have been independently invented 
in Negro Africa which is, in general, remarkably free from 

peral taboos. 


Usk, Monmocthshire RAGLAN 


REVIEWS 


Dahomean Narrative: A Cross-Cultural Analysis. By Melville 
| — |. and Frances 5S. Herskevits. Evanston, Ill, (North- 
IO] western U.P.) (UK. agents: Routledge G Kegan Paul), 
Melville 


1948. Pp. xvi, 490. Prive £62 $9. 

We J. ct Frances S$. Herskovits ont public sous le ttre 
Dahomean Narrative un volume de 490 pages, dont les 122 qui 
servent d'introduction, en font une sorte de manuel sur les wnwritter 
narratives. | 

M. ect F. Herskovits se heurtent, dans Je probléme de la clasn- 
fication des narratives receuillis,4 la difficulré de définir, de différencier 
selon nos conceptions tales, myths and legends. Is constatent que les 
Dahomeéens (dont ils donnent 144 narratives données par 26 informa- 
teurs) les divisent en deux grandes categories: “The hwenoho, 
literally “time-old story,” which the Dahomeans translate variously as 
history, as traditional history, or as ancient lore,’ ct "The heho, the 
tale.” 


Les auteurs introduisent dani cette classification des divisions: 
Pour les hwenoho: (1) Myths, comprenant des histowres des dicux 
et ceux de la création du monde; (2) Clan myth-chronicle, contant 
lorigine clanique des grandes familles, d'od découlent les interdits 
et les couttimes a suivee; (3) Mere sequence, rappelant les événements 
historiques, les généalogics, bes rituels. L'ensemble de ces textes 
est transmis, en général, avec fidélité et sans déformations notables, 
et dits par des gems ages ct res bles. Pour les hehe: (1) Divination 
stories: (2) Hunter stories; (3) Enfant Terrible stories (Twins, Orphans, 
Children-born-to-die, Abnormally born); (4) Yo stories, Yo est 
défini comme un étre glouton et naif; (5) Tales of women, love's 
intrigues and betrayal; (6) Explanatory and moralizing tales; (7) 
Transformation tales, and other miscellancous types. Ces textes heho, 
eux, peuvent étre dits avec une certaine fantaisic, ct des change- 
ments ¥ sont souvent introduits. 

Ces diverses formes de narratives, avec renvois aux textes publics 
dans le volume, sont ¢hudi¢es par les auteurs, ainsi que les styles ct 
les circonstances dans Jesquels ils sont faits. La question des Ridiles, 
de la relationship of verbal to nmsical forms ext abordée par cux. 
Au début de l'ouvrage, ils avaient attiré l'attention sur certains points 
qui leur semblent souhaitable ata étudicr plus 4 na, tels que: a 
prosodic des peu qui parlent une langue ou les tons sont 
igniticatifs ct 25 a Ai Bites peut étre totalement change 
par une modulation différente; ils signalent aussi que insfead of 
syllabic rhyming scheme there are in these languages tonal clusters that 

Dans la dewxi partic de Vintroduction, les auteurs tentent 
de réwumer 4 l'usage du lecteur, les theories les plus importantes 
sur lorigine des mythes. Les uns, disent-ils, considérent le cote 


et culturel qui peut étre trouvé dans a narrative 
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which gives symbolic expression to a system of relationship between man 
and the wtiverse in which he finds himself, les dicux sont congus a 
l'image de l'homme et of le mythe représente a social acceptance 
of approved symbols assurant Videntification du groupe avec le passe 
et la garantie de continuite avec le futur. 

Ils montrent ensuite que 

‘culture is dynamic in character, however variable in degree 
of change, and change is channeled by the uniquely human 
ability to transmit ideas cumulatively through the medium 
of language. Every manifestation of human culture is the 
result of the particular historical experience of the people who 
live in accordance with it, and it represents in its present form 
the end result of a continuous process of internally generated, 
or extemally transmitted change over generations it has been 
in existence." 

lls abordent ensuite le mythe du point de vue freudien, and its 
empharis on the unconscious wish to kill the father, parlent longuement 
de 1’C2dipus thesis in relation to myth and myth-making in Otto Rartk's 
The Myth of the Birth of the Hero; A Psychological Interpretation 
of Mythology. De ce lang exposé, ils tirent cependant la conclusion; 

The focus by Rank, and those who have accepted his position, 
on the genesis of myth, is a prime example of the influence 
of cultural background on a student who is not accustomed 
to think in comparative cros-culrural terms." 

Les auteurs passent ensuite 4 l'influence que peut avoir sur les 
students of literatere le concept d'archérype de Jung et ses followers, 
auxquels M. et F. Herskovits reprochent qu'aucun fait scientifique 
ne Bees confirmer ou infirmer le caractére fondamental de leur 


Aprés avoir ainsi débrouse Je terrain, les auteurs indiquent qu'il 
reste trois voies ‘approche pour l'étude des mythes ct qu’elles ont 
beaucoup de partisans. Toutes trois ont cn commun une position 
anti-cuheremistic, niant toute influence historique au mythe, ect, 
elles ne sont pas principalement basées sur des considérations 
psychologiques. Elles sont ‘anthropologiques’ en ce sens que la 
mythologie des non-literate peoples, figurent avec relief dans leur 
argumentation, mais, ces mythologies sont attribudes 4 des gem 
qualifies de primitives ou saveges, termes que M. ct F. Herskovits sc 
refisent & employer, de méme que ceux de crilized, barbarian, or 
backward, partant du point de vue que l'Hone sapiens forme une 
éspéce unique, qu'il n'y a pas de groupe vivant qui ait moins de 
temps dernere lui qu'aucun autre, et que la nature dynamique de 
toutes les cultures nous apprend qu‘aucun corps de traditions ne 
reste inerte et sans changements. Il y cut Gia chikvislosaaheein: 
‘The Cambridge School” whose best-known representatives were Sir 
James Frazer and Jane Harrison; the second of these approaches was 
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advanced by Bronislaw Malinowski, qui, disent les auteurs, “did mot 
confine himself to texts, cither handed from culture mo longer existent, or 
sent to his study by those in contact with “savages.” The third approach 

Les auteurs abordent enfin la Ritwalistic approach de Hyman, mais 
remarquent : 

‘We know enough about the case with which new forms are 
asigned old meanings, or old forms given new ones, to refuse 
credence to the sek that has no meaning, esential to the myth- 
from-ritual hypothesis." 

Ils concluent enfin: 

“There is no « theory of myth. We repeat, myth is a 
manifestation éf Weman culture sod must be treated as such. 
This means that it does not exist of itself. Mythic symbolism, 
in any age, and at all levels of abstraction, is a ater t fact. 
Mythic themes are not emanations of images engraved on the 
unconscious in primordial times. Asa cultural fact, myth 1 seen 
as deriving from human language skill, and man's fascination 
with symbolic continuities. But as a cultural fact, it also finds 
dynamic expression in the play between outer stimulus 
received by a people, and innovation from within." 

Des influences de changing cultwre sur les themes des anciens 
narratives sont donneés, ct montrent qu'ils ne changent en ricn 
lesprit de la culture et le systéme des valeurs révdlé par Jes narratives 
reste meme, 

M. et F. Herskovits ont su accumuler au cours d'un séjour de 
moins de dix mois au Dahomey, une extraordinaire somme de 

cignements ct d'observations. Les 154 narratives, publiés 4 la 
suite de cette introduction, ont été motes avec s0in ct comscictice 
que certaines fooimotes mettent en evi 

Dahomean Narrative est une excellente contribution 4 la con- 
naisance de la littérature orale africaine, sur laquelle i] serait souhai- 
table d'en savoir davantage. . PIERRE VERGER, 


Porto-Novo: Les nouvelles gé ions afticaines entre leurs 
I O 9) traditions et l'occident. By Claude Tardits. Paris 


La Haye (Mouton), 1958. Pp. 128. Price 1o guilders 
M. Tardits’s research is based on three sources of 
information: (1) historical and ethnographical literature and the 
reports of the colonial authorities on the district concerned; (2) a 






qualitative peenaney inquiry by M. ‘Tardits himself; and (3) an 
inquiry with questionnaire and interviewers to which M. Tardits 


ected about 1,000 ‘literates” in Porto-Novo in summer, 1954. 
These literates—artisans, merchants, workers, civil servants—with 
at least one year of school education and aged between 20 and 60 
form one-thirticth of the population of the town and descend 


_ ftom the three ethnic groups traditionally domiciled in Porto-Novo: 
™. the autochthonous rural Gun or Popo (586 literates), the Yoruba 


merchants who immigrated during the nineteenth century, most 
of them Muslims (310 literates), and the ‘Brazilians,’ famuilics of 
Yoruba origin who retumed to Africa since the end of the cighteenth 
century (160 litcrates), About one-fourth of these literates are 
women. 

Tardits gives a survey of the historical development and then 
studies the attitudes of this group towards the demands of the tradi- 
tional clans and customs, their part in the modern economy, their 
attitudes within their professional life and their relations to political 

- ' er, 

atts results show that the clan society is gradually ceasing to 
provide the frame for the economic activies and the political 
ambitions of the literate ite. But this élite docs not form a social 
class apart from the illiterate majority, The élite attends the cere- 
monies of the clans, approves the authority of the family councils 
and respects them. A certain percentage of literate women pleads 
for conjugal equality, but without opposing other traditional 
rites. Within the élite the Yoruba are the most conservative, the 
* Brazilians’ the most unstable clement. As a whole the ¢lite appears 
as spokesman of the collectivity which knows how to encompass its 
political desires by voting and which participates in the achievements 
and claims of the élite. | 

The conclusions which M. Tardits draws from his study are 
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convincing. Sometimes more detailed information might be 
wanted: the ethnic distribution of the attendants at funeral rites 
(p. 72), the number of Christians among the women who want 
emancipation (p. 69f.), etc. ‘Superficial’ seems to be the only 
comment on the figures of men preferring a European bos to an 
African one (p. $7). 

M. Tardits’s study offers no surprises. But it docs away with some 
prejudices which are still circulating, and offers to those who already 
know about this matter solid figures of proof. In this lies the merit 
of this sociological study. JANHEINZ JAHN 


Political Cohesion in a Stateless Society: The Tallensi of the 
103 By Axel Sommerfelt, In Norwegian, with English 
summary (PP. 46). Oslo (riggers), 1958. Pp. 215 
What is, formally, the chief conclusion of this work is perhaps 
implicit in the paradox of the title: it is a study of political cohesion 
in a society with a segmentary structure. The political unit is by 
inition identified with the military one, and the test of ‘cohesion 
amongst such units is the absence of warfare, which rather naturally 
fails to be confirmed. If the study had been one of politi ral- 
ritual control, those familiar with the original studics of Professor 
Fortes will recognize that the resule would have been appreemnatsy 
opposite: the unity of Talcland is a direct expression of the efficacy 
of the ‘religious superstructure’ of offices sanctioned by carth and 
ancestor cults, not in climinating conflict but in making peace 
before a conflict has run full course and in transforming the temporal 
disaster into a compelling moral lesson. 
As an added conclusion, Sommerfelt docs seck to account tor 
such social unity as the Tallensi possess—he emphasizes mtcr- 
personal ties resulting from exogamuc rules and the importance of 
cognatic kin groupings. But he docs not seck to explain how such 
interpersonal tics would actually contribute to control, as distinct 
from cohesion, on the inter-corporate level. Apparently, the 
Tallensi preferentially marry and fight one another as an expression 
of their relationships on this level—reflecting a structural breaking 
paint above which such concepts a4 ‘solidarity’ and ‘cohesion’ or 
fusion” must be applicd even more cautiously than below it. But 
the terms of analysis which Sommerfelt adopts, and which lead 
him to a “simpler model of the structure’ than Portes gave us, do 
not allow recognition of such a becabicig pom He has ‘rejected 
Fortes’s contention that ritual per se provides an organizing principle 
on the level of inter-clan relationships’; he regards the diffusion of a 
kinship idiom through the religious role system as evidence that 
this is simply an extension of the kinship system itsclfi—that it 
‘derives’ fro the same, unitary ‘organizing principle of Tale 
society,’ which is nothing more ic than kinship itself, The 
cificity is illustrated in the proposition that 
composite clans are integrated through the ‘authority’ of dead 
ancestors, rather than through recognition of a sibling-like relation- 
ship of seniority-in-cquality symbolized in ritual; and it culminates 
in a failure to see that the structure on a yet higher level is in sgm- 
ficant ways diffcrently organized from that of cach segment, as well 
as having distinct functions. G. K. PARK 


Nomades noirs du Sahara. By Jean Chapelle. Paris (Plon), 1997. 
Pp. 440, illus, maps, bibliog., indexer, Die Teda von 
104 Tibesti. By Andreas Kronenberg. Wiener Beitrige zur 
Kulturgeschichte amd Lingwistik, Vol. XID Vienna 
(Berger), 1958. Pp. xiii, 160, illus., bibliog., index 
The Tibesti mountains lic south of the Fezzan and north of Lake 
(Chad, rise in places to §,000 feet, and form the centre of a region 
which stretches from southern Algeria to the Sudan. The highlands 
and the surrounding plains are mhabited by nomadic tibes forming 
a linguistic and ethnic group divided into sub-groups of which the 
principal are the Teda in the north, speaking Tedaga and breeding 
camels, and the Daza in the south, speaking Dazaga and breeding 
cattle. They are known as Tubbu or Tibbu and differ from the rest 
of the Sahara nomads, who are of Mediterrancan-Berber or Arab 
stock, fe. basically pale or lightbrown, in thar they are dark or black- 
skinned, with negroix sgiregrom uergshns wider appeal vara 
about in small family groups, powess gardens in oases cultivated 
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k aves or their equivalents, and until recently kept their 
ble raya through sskateh ef fighting against predatory 

ighbours, conquering empires, and ambitious chicts of their 
hs Poi Chapelle spent most of his life in the Sahara leading 
goums, administering districts and studying the languages, culture, 
social structure and character of its peoples. He came to the Tibesti 
region in 1930, soon after the final French occupation, and speaks 
of his unforgettable experience of discovering men who had never 
seen a stranger. Nomades noirs du Sahara is an exhaustive description 
of the Tubbu and their world, based upon close observation, wide 
reading and minute fieldwork. The account of the Tubbu camel 
saddle and harness alone occupies eight pages and seven figure 
drawings and the same meticulous study is devoted not only to 
subjects of material culrure such as desert economy, clothing, or 
the family tent, but to clan organization, justice, social ritual 


. i 
T 


fr-exchangc, ctc. A great number of sayings, stories and songs of 
Pe tabbu re quoted in French translation, marry of them character- 
istic and significant. The book is extremely well written and pro- 
fusely illustrated with figure drawings, statistical tables and excellent 
photographs. It is a most useful work of reference, and a pleasure 
to read. : | 

1. Kronenberg’s work is considerably shorter and less attractive, 
Gas hansen dk He belongs to the school of Professor Heine- 
Geldem and published an article on the Teda in MAN five years 
ago (1955, 82). Having travelled m other parts of the Sahara on an 
earlier occasion he went to Tibesti at the end of 1953 and spent five 
months there, mainly in the highlands, In concentrated form he 
resents the results of his cthnogra pie mn scenes gical 
wiries into Teda society, covering 4 | ical o MING 

thie help of abundant quictasion—often in French (from Le Corur, 
d'Arbaumont, and others) and also in English (from Cline, and even 
from Piadcliffce-Brown, in his chapter on Kinship)—from other 
authoritics with whom, however, he does not always agree. He 
advances a theory of the origins and history of the Teda which 
inevitably is largely conjectural since accurate sources are lacking. 
and he transcribes traditional stories and legends and describes 
ceremonies, as it seems mainly in order to prove the strong pre- 
islamic elements in Teda religion which, in his view, other authors 
do not sufficiently emphasize (p. 100). He publishes and discusses 
some interesting photographs of sites with Darra stones (Plates 
XXIV, XXV) where apparently until quite recently animal sacrifices 
took place (pp. 122-124), and, in two appenes gives precise 
descriptions, with figure drawings, of sand oracles and of games 
played with pieces on mens in eed sand, oe for two players and 
some a kind of patience, for one player only. 
cn hae Eths language, both authors refer the reader to the 
works of Barth, C. and M. Le Coeur and others, Dr. Kronenberg, 
while acknowledging his debt to Le Cocur’s Teda dictionary, worked 
with interpreters; but M. Chapelle clearly understands the language 
and its dialects He speaks of accents, and ways of enunciation, and 
quotes expressions explaining their exact connotations. Te rivust 
be regretted thar he docs 0 give usa paints e ie language, its 
affiliati degree of its penctraton rabic. 
eset Ss vO". A. ALPORT 


Se y in Changing Africa. By Sir Andrew Cohen. 
10 sap hi (Routhedee & Kegan Paul), 1959. Pp. x, 118. 


fee 125. 

i know of no person who has been more closely 
concerned with British policy in Africa during the last quarter of a 
ury than Sir Andrew Cohen, and ea oe I 

i from its Wrappings in my cagermness to begin reading. 
Phas suaomenee wa sas i! when | discovered that the 
dim volume contained no more than a transery of four talks 
delivered carly in 1998 at Northwestern University; thar Central 
and South Africa were excluded “so ai not to have too wide a 
canvas’; that the author ‘cannot go into the withdrawal of recog 
nition from the Kabaka" and adds "I do not propose to deal with the 
Mau Mau uprising in Kenya.’ I could find no mention of the Hom 
of Africa, where quite a lot might be said about British policy, and 
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the Sudan is also excluded, possibly because it was assisted to 

independence by an agency other than the Colonial Office. 
So far as it gocs, the book is of course excellent, but what a pity 
that it stops so short! Let us hope that, as soon as he feels free to do 
so, Sir Andrew will get down to it and take us through all the 
tortuous ways of British policy in Africa, from the Sahara to the 
Cape, and from the Gambia to the Haud. In the meantime we must 
be content with an introduction which includes a brief historical 
review, an authoritative account of how the British colonial 
administrative machinery works, and a statement of the problems 
and difficulties which it has had to face. }: . 
G, BERESFOR D-STOOKE 


Ethnographic Survey of Africa: East Central Africa: Part X, 
Se The Gisu of Uganda. By J. S. La Fontaine. London 
106 (Internat. Ajr. Inst.), 1959. Pp. 68, 2 maps. Price 95. td. 

: This deals with the Bagisu of Mount Elgon who, 
the author says, call themselves Bamasaba; those whom I knew in 

igar fejected this name, and called themselves Bagisu, While a 

better account than Roscoe's was in any case needed, this book 

reveals that the village, not the clan (as was previously believed), 
is the basis of political organization; and what used to be considered 
as clans are here described as lineages. Unfortunately some ‘lineage 
jargon” has crept into the section on social organization. In view of 
the widespread and firm belief, especially among Africans, that the 

Gisu are cannibals, it is a pity that some real evidence for or | 

this could not have been obtained. This volume is noteworthy in 

that ir is based almost entirely on the author's fieldwork. It is a 

welcome addition to the Ethnographic Survey. 

G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


Science in the Development of Africa: A Review of the 
_ Contribution of Physical and Biological Know- 
1Q)7 ledge South of the Sahara. By E. B. Worthington. 
London (C.C.T_AJC.S.A.), [1959], Pp. xix, 462, 

10 plates, 14 text figs., map ; Fe 

Cet ouvrage remplace un volume precedent, Science in Africa, 
du méme auteur, dort pour accompagner An African Survey de 
Lord Hailey, publié en 1938. Il s'est accompli entre cette date et 
aujourd'hui, en Afrique, plus de travail scientifique peut-ttre que 
dans toute la période antéricure 4 1938. Il était donc temps 
gut irae bilan des recherches scientifiques sur ce continent 
fit donné, 

L'auteur compare les méthodes et les résultats obtenus par les 
divers peuples colonisateurs et par les Africains. Et si les 3/4 de son 
ouvrage sont consacrés 4 des sujets concernant les milicux physique 
ct biologique, c'est sous langle des besoins humains qu'il les 
etude. wT 
geneérale. 

La 2éme partie (milieu physique) traite de la géographie, de la 
logic, de la météorologic. Ces trois sujets constituant la base de 
‘environnement, déterminent ce facteur capital en Afrique: les 
Ta stand ohuess iting: bicoa } d bikoniniguct 
qéme é (mr agique) traite de la | ique (entre 
autres Fare » des animaux sauvages, des péches, des insectes 
(en particulier les vecteurs de maladies). L’agriculture en général ct 
la culture de plantes industrielles dépendent aussi des sols, Pois on 
passe 4 I'élevage et aux épizootics. 

La gé@me partic (homme) traite principalement de questions de 
médecine et hygiéne et des sciences de Thome (préhistoire, histoire, 
ethnologic, anthropologic, ctc.) mais aussi de l'enscignement et de 
industrialisation. 

Des réftrences, plusicurs appendices—entre autres une tres 
utile numeration des instituts scientifiques et des centres de recherche 
de ce continent—, ainsi qu'un index, complétent l’ouvrage. 

Résultat de la coopération de l'auteur avec les instituts de 
recherche du pays, cet ouvrage, qui résume I'énorme expérience 
acquise par E, B, Worthington au cours de sa longue carritre 
africaine, aborde tous les sujets concernant le développement de 
cette partic du monde. | 
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A un moment of gouvernements métropolitains ct africains 
sollicitent le savant dans des voies peu compatibles avec la sérénié 
de la recherche pure, il était bon qu'un ouvrage de cette qualite 
Vienne rappeler gue l'étude scivaritgae est un travail préalable 4 
tout Savciscrierhest pratique. Er que l'on ne peut demander 4 
l'Afrique plus qu'elle ne peut donner: "homme peut se servir de la 
nature; il ne doit pas dépasser les limites qu'elle fixe de fagon 
impérative. 

Cet ouvrage doit étre lu par tous ceux qui sintéresent 4 la 
politique, 4 l'économie ou 4 la science de ce continent. 

RAYMOND MAUNY 


Biologie du Noir. tf Georges A. Heusc. Brussels (Ed. Problémes 
ale) 


. Ajr. centrale), 1957. Pp. xix, 347 
IO8 Any review of African Negro biology must be, as 
—™ «6D. Heuse admits, more a catalogue of ignorance than 
of facts. Yet in a book of this size it is impossible to do justice to 
such an all-embracing Geld. The body of the work deals in less than 
two hundred small pages with hrmatology and serology, bio- 
chemistry, physiology, neurology, physiological psychology and 


jologie (environmental effects). The section on psychology 
includes a large proportion of new data and will probably be the 
least familiar to British anthropologists. 

In each chapter a selection of published material is given together 
with the results of tests by Heuse and his colleagues on a mixed bag 
of West African soldicrs stationed at Marseilles. The scope has been 
limited where possible to normal values, and the reader is referred 
to Lewis's The Biology of the Negro for pathological data. Similarly, 
overlap with Lefrou's anatomical study Le Noir d'Afrique is avonded, 
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A plea is made for as many tests and measurements as possible to be 
made on cach serics studied, and for more detailed recording of 
cnvironmental conditions. In the event the studies from various 
parts of Africa summarized here too often lack the relevant socul 
and ecological data, and the value of many of the results as quoted is 
questionable. Is it useful, for instance, to give values for the albumin/ 
globulin ratio (p. $7) without data on the epidemiological back- 
ground of the subjects? Again, little value can be attached to com- 
parisons of mean birth weight in different continents without 
adequate environmental data (p. 96). | 

An appendix lists recommended techniques for a selection of 
biological and psychological tests. Not all the methods would find 
favour on this side of the Channel. Where references are given they 
usually refer to French authors; cross-references to equivalent 
techniques familiar to English-speaking workers would help 
towards international standardization. 

Misprints and mistakes are not infrequent. The kolanut tree, for 
example, is mot a savannah species (p. 161), and malarial infections 
in inbons are tate in extreme holo-endemic conditions (p. 168). 
Eyebrows will be raised at some of the heretical opinions (e.g. on 
biochemistry and genetics on p. 73) and many readers will be 
unhappy at such statements as “chaque groupe humain, ethnique, 
racial ou professionnel, a son odeur propre... on p. 109. 

Dr. Heuse invites workers in the African biological field to supply 
data and suggestions for future editions. To incorporate all the 
results now available and give a fuller treatment to environmental 
variables would be a large-scale undertaking. If this is not possible 
it might be wise to limit the scope considerably while expanding 
the sections retained. |. BP. GARLICK 


ASIA 


City Life in Japan: A Study of a Tokyo Ward. By R. P. Dore. 
oon London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1958. Pp. x, 472, 
109 13 plates, 4 diagrams, 24 tables, Price £2 35. Village 

t Japan. By Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall and 

Robert E. Ward. Chicago (U. of Chicago P.) (London agents: C.ULP.), 

1959. Pp. xiv, 498, 32 plates, 45 figs., 97 tables. Price 03 $5. 6d. 
The first book is a descriptive analysis of results of a sociological 

survey carried out by the author (formerly Lecturer in Japanese 
Institutions at the London School of Oriental and African Srudics 
and now Professor at the University of British Columbia) when he 
was in Japan in 1951. The investigation covered the population of 
about 1,200 people living in Shitayama-ché, a ward or sub-district 
of Tokyo, and good reasons are given for regarding its findings as 
depicting a fairly typical cross-section of Tokyo life at the time. 

The survey was remarkable in many ways. Work which, under 
other direction, might have involved extensive financial outlay and 
a massive staff, was entirely planned and executed by the author 
himself with the assistance of a number of Japanese university 
students as interviewers. The project was an ambitious one for a 
foreigner, without any official status, but the author clearly won 
the confidence of the » « of Shitayama-chd, where he was 
living, by his mastery of Ja ance, his wide knowledge of Japanese 
history and thought, and his personal interest in them and their 
lives. 

The interviews covered all aspects of the subject, from housing, 
family incomes and expenditures, education, recreations, the house- 
hold and family system, to views on politics, ethics and religion. 
The results of the questionnaires are presented in tabulated form and 
are explained in detail. Since the author is a sociologist as well as a 
specialist in Japan, the comments and explanations are extremely 
rewarding and pertinent, The assembled facts, which in themselves 
could be dull, are instilled with a human interest and are interpreted 
with a masterly of their significance and historical background. 
Both the gencral reader and the expert on Japan will find the book 
fascinating and informative. The photographs are well chosen. The 
author's style is clear and fluent, and his judgment and conclusions 
can rarely be faulred. | a 

Some of the material in this long work, especially in the appen- 








dices, is not essential to the main topic. Appendix V, for example, is 
a summary of speeches made at two meetings of the Shirayama-chd 
Ward Association. But such illustrative material is neve 

worth inclusion. 

It is unfortunate that the text, which was apparently completed 

about 1943, had to wait until 1948 for publication. Burt although the 
resent-day situation in Tokyo will have changed in some particu- 
rs since 1941, it can safely be said that the general picture of 

Tokyo life here given is still basically true, and will remain so for 

several years. ) “ 

It is a fortunate coincidence that Village Japan should have been 
published almost at the same time as City Life in Japan. These two 
complementary works offer the sociologist a complete and authori- 
tative account of both sides, urban and rural, of modern Japanese 
life, and reach a new high level m systematic and scientific western 
study of the sociology of Japan. Such has been the advance that it is 
difficult to realize that it 1 only 20 years since Embree's pioncert 
study 4 Japanese Village, Suye Mira. 

The three authors are profesors of the University of Michigan, 
whose Center for Japanese Soudics for several years maintained 
a Field Station in Japan at Okayama, a city in the south-west of the 
main island near the northern shore of the Inland Sea. It was from 
this Field Station that the village of Nittke, about cight miles away, 
was investigated as a specimen Japanese village. Since the book is 
entirely erie seen it should pers have i eres 
Japanese Village, for although some general patterns obviously hold 
true for the whole of rural Japan, there are great variations in 
climate, topography, agricultural activity and communications 
which produce marked differences from one village to another. 





Nitike was under close study from 1950 to 1954 by the three 
authors, Professor Hall, a historian and founder of the Center for 


Japanese Studies, 
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the investigators to embark on an extremely detailed examination 
of its people and of their lives, every facet of which was pains- 
takingly recorded. The early history of the village and of the sur- 
rounding afta i given proper consideration as a necessary back- 
ground to the modem situation. The chapter on physique and 
temperament adds some interesting new facts and ideas. The work 
as a whole shows how strong are the traditional, cultural, religious 
and political forces, and yet how extensive are the results of post- 
War westernization and reform. The general impression left is of a 
hard-working community toiling cheerfully to maintain a modest 
living from the soil. 

This is a work of sound scholarship, well planned, attractively 
written and excellently equipped with maps, photographs and 
plans. E. B. CEADEL 


The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture. By D. H. 
Il O Gordon. Bombay (N. M. Tripathi, Private), 1958. Pp. 


199, text_figs., plates. Price 20 rupees 

The role of the services in providing amateurs for 
the pursuit of Indian archxrology was a prominent feature of British 
rule in India, and many illustrious names are associated with it, 
including such remarkable men as Col. Colin MacKenzie, Col. 
Tod ‘ot RBajasthan,” Maj.-Gen. Alexander Cunningham, Col. 
Meadows Taylor, and more recently Comdr. Todd (R.1.N.). But 
it has been left to Col. D, H. Gordon, probably the last of these 
military amateurs, to gather together the fruis of his own and 
mhers” labours and make a connected account of the whole subject. 
Thus his book may be regarded as at once the climax and the con- 
clusion of this now closed chapter of British Indian history, and it 
remaims to be seen whether the offeers of the three services in 
independent India and Pakistan will carry on the good work. The 
full debt of archxology to military field work may never be known, 
but one is tempted to see the discovery of many sites as linked with 
the requirements of tactical cover, just as much as to recognize a 
causal connexion between Comdr. Todd's sites and the golf courses 
on which they so often occur! 

Bearing all this in mind, and also that the author of the book 
under review did most of his held work many years ago and has 
had to rely upon the often incompletely published accounts of the 
mass of discoverics of the last decade, it is perhaps unfair to describe 
this as an uneven book. However, there ts a considerable disparity 
between the chapters and this is not compensated for by a sufficiently 
prominent geographical framework of chronological structure. 
Chapters I and I], which cover the Palolithic, reflect the unsatis- 
factory nature of the published materials, but they do little to clear 
up the existing confusion: indeed, they sometimes add to it, as in 
the equation of *Mcsolithic’—a term hardly used in recent Indian 
prehistoric writing—with ‘Middle Stone Age’ now used in the 
Indian context with a typological and ea significance 
similar to that current in Africa. The next three chapters cover the 
Chalcolithic cultures of Baluchistan, the Indus Valley civilizatron 
and the period of post-Harappan invasions, The analysis of the 
Indus valley is of particular interest, and using criteria disregarded 
by earlier writers the author makes some valuable proposals for the 
chronological subdivision and cultural evaluation of the period. The 
interesting analysis of the chaloolithic pottery of Baluchistan and its 
interpretation would be enhanced by more copious illustrations, 
The dates proposed for the downfall of the Indus cities and the 
ensuing Jhukar and Piavi cultures, and the general reading of the 
tantalizing scraps of evidence which relate to them are among the 
highlights of the book. Col, Gordon has already made a notable 
contibution to the study of cave and rock art in India and it is good 
that he should imclude a chapter summarizing his conchusons upon 
this topic. Chapter VI deals with the post-Harappan cultures of the 
Deccan and Gangetic India. The chronology which the author 
follows in this and the subsequent chapter, although originally in 
part proposed by me, must, in the light of recent research by my- 
self and others and of a growing number of carbon-14 dates, now 
be considerably modified. The Neolithic of the Deecan has been 
shown to extend back into the third millennium a.c,, and in my 
wesent opinion the coming of iron into South India cannot well 
be later than the middle of the first millennium p.c. Finally, it is 
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now wellnigh impossible to envisage a Dravidian-speaking invas- 
ion of the South at so recent a date. | 


This book is produced in India and as such it reaches a high 


standard. The illustrations are not only good, but well chosen, and “e 


they almost entirely escape from familiar clichés. Throughout there 
are valuable records of the author's own observations, at sites which 
have never received the attention which they deserve such as Bur- 
jhama the megalithic site of Kashmir, or of objects which have 
escaped notice—among them the problematic socketed cele from 
Kurukshetra. Altogether there are many new ideas, some of con- 
siderable interest. If the book sometimes fails to give an overall 
picture of the development of Indian civilization spools task !), 
it is as much due to the tremendous complexity of the problems 
involved as to any limitations imposed on it by the author; and he 
is to be congratulated upon its production. F. Rh. ALLCHIN 


Race Elements in Bengal. By D. N. Majumdar and C, Radha- 
Il krishna Reo, Calcutta (Indian Statistical Inst.), 19§5. Pp. 


x, 200, fables, diagrams 

In Race Elements in Bengal, another massive work on 
Indian anthropometry, are presented the results of the survey under- 
taken by Professor Majumdar in Bengal in 194s. A valuable link in 
the chain of post-war surveys now spanning northern India from 
coast to coast, it concerns primarily head and face measurements, 
stature, sitting height, and weight, of some 3000 subjects, and ABO 
blood groups of rather fewer; these are drawn from 41 social and 
geographical groups in Bengal before partition, though as a result 
of the unsettled conditions the geographical coverage wat mot as 
wide as had been intended. 

The individual metrical data and their analysis are exhaustively 
presented. Examination by factors of site and shape, modified from 
those of Penrose to take account of character imter-correlations, is 
revealing. Head shape, based on five characters, clearly i grat 
between the Bengal, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar samples, but 
does not differentiate groups within a state; the Maharashtra and 
Orisa samples respectively resemble their neighbours Gujarat and 
Bengal. By contrast, head size, based on six characters, brings 
together comparable soctal groups irrespective of the state to which 
they belong. Face size (three characters) and nose shape (two charac- 
ters) distinguish the Bengal groups from those of the other states 
and again differentiate the samples according to social position. 
From a D* analysis on 11 characters for those samples containing 
more than 30 subjects, six groups stand out from the remainder and 
are clearly distmguished from cach other; these, it is suggested, are 
olated groups without any contact with cach other or with other 
castes or religious groups. The remainder do not fall clearly into 
distinct clusters; although there is a suggestion that the higher 
castes (Brahman, Baidya, Kayastha and Baisya) are slightly different, 
such clusters as are suggested indicate affinitics according to region 
rather than to caste, ie. the distance between different groups in the 
same district tends to be less than that between groups of the same 
caste living in different districts; there is a parallel affinity of Muslim 
with non-Muslim groups belonging to the same region. From 
inspection of the mean values of particular characters it is concluded 
that the higher castes are distinguishable from the other caste and 
tribal groups, and that the affinitics of the Muslim groups do not lie 
with the higher castes, The ABO data show no significant differences 
among the Brahmin, Kayastha, Baidya and Muslims, but do appear 
to suggest a distinction of the tribal peoples, with their lower O 
frequencies, from the remainder. 

A great deal of effort has obviously been expended in this report. 
Statistical wisdom is manifest on page after page—the importance 
of scrutiny, the difficulty of comparing anthropometric results by 
dificrent observers, the calculation of sample size required for a 
given degree of accuracy of definition of configuration, the care 
needed when comparing different valucs of D? when samples are 
widely different. Yet one wonders whether preoccupation with 
method has not diverted attention from equally important issucs— 
the biological significance of the D+ findings, the possible effects of 
the Bengal famine (which Majumdar claimed in the introduction 
to be of particular interest and which is noe thereafter mentioned), 
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the validity of deriving ‘race clements,’ the possibility of regional 
variation in ABO frequencies. Nevertheless this study is an important 
contribution to the descriptive anthropometry of India, and it 
contains much that is pertinent to the metiodoiony of anthropo- 
metric analysis in general. D. F, ROBERTS 


Dance and M Drama in Ceylon. By Beryl de Zocte. London 
(Faber) 


| “aber), 1957. Pp. 237, many photographs, 1 plate. 
I } Price gO 16s 


It is only « on the very last page of this beautifully 
produced book, in the last sentences of the Epilogue, that one 
discovers the real reasoti why it leaves one with a sense of dissatis- 
faction: it has the wrong tithe. Dance and Magic Drama in Ceylon 
docs not indicate the contents at all. In those last lines Miss de 
Zoete tells us how, under pressure from the publishers, she changed 
the orginal tithe “The Thunder and the Freshness" (taken from one 
of the last poems of John Keats) to the present one. It seems that this 
is one of the worst disservices the publishers could have done to the 
author. "The Thunder and the Freshness’ suggested sae the real 
value of this fascmnating, tantalizing and often c ting book. 
It is emphatically not a treatise on the hardly overed and 

y muserably imadequately surveyed pa of Ceylonese 
daniciie and theatre with in innumerable tics with magic and other 
aspects of village religion and its curious mixture of indigenous and 
forcign strains. 

The book is a poctic, intelligent and often very witty survey of 
the whole Ceylonese scene, covering a much wider ficld than dance 
aod drama and giving . ie Epes ace of the om — often 

ncerting mixture o wine trends in this ve 
tangled A Reinarally daiistce Sad drumming cinitioually 
come inte this picture, but never, for all the alluminating observa- 
thons, to any sufficient degree. 

The book abounds in tantalizing hints jotted down disjointedly 
on the pages of her day-to-day diary, but time and again, just 
when the reader is keyed up, he is fobbed off with a sentence like 
the aren erin (p. 140): “It was also during this Festival that I went 

eae Pieris to a most extraordinary ceremony. ... 1 have 
recorded all these things in my diary in some detail and hope po 
aeash them im duc course." Or, a few pages later (143) when we 

at last to get some real information about that most elusive 
ain important of Ceylonese dance dramas, the Kohomba Kankaria 
(which the author expressly states to have been her Leitmotif), where 
she says: “I have in my notebooks a detailed description of this 
extraordinary ceremony. . 

For those who know Ceylon the innumerable characters who flit 
across her ,and many other things such as the description of 
the stiniable: efforts to maintain the tradition of dance and folk art 
in Mr. Delgoda’s school far away in the mountains behind Ratna- 
pura, are enchanting and revive memories, but one wonders how 
readers who have no ence Of the island will react to the 
re aba oe tumble of colours and characters at cach turn of her 


nis de Zocte’s purpose, stated on p. 12, when speaking about 
the Indian epics and their migration across the ticle cE of Asia ("I felt 
that I must go more deeply into the origin of these epic themes 
which in every country took on a new shape according to the soil’), 
is indeed evident all through the book, but only in flashes. It is true 
that she expressly says (p. 13): ‘It is not my aim to instruct people 
in the intricacies of classical dancing im India or anywhere else in 
the world. ‘There are far more scholars than poets and [ must leave 
it to the scholars to instruct while I go ahead with my poctry*; but 
even poctry would have benefited trom being a little more closely 
knit. 

There are a few signs of haste in correcting the text. The Dutch 
archxologist, Dr, Stutterheim, is called Shutterheim on p. 112. On 
p. 117 the Makara Sankranti is called Makara Sankavanti. The 
Nagasvaram is described on p. 192 as a “bamboo flute’ whereas it is 
a prominent member of the oboc family. Also I found it difficult to 
disentangle the characters in the sad little story (p. 192) of how the 
good king Bali was pushed into the nether world by Vishnu’s foot 
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across the desert m 
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and now is only permitted to visit his former realm during the ten 
days of Onam, 

‘The Thunder and the Freshness," as 1 prefer to call it, clearly is a 
preparatory work. It is fervently to be hoped that the enviably rich 
material of the notebooks will be given to Western and Eastern 
readers in a compact and consecutive form in a not too distant 
future. If such a book were to fulfil the promise of only half the 
hints in this book, we should be richly rewarded. A. A. BAKE 


Die Bodenkultur in Ost-Turkestan: Oasenwirtschaft und 

Nomadentum. By Ludwig Golomb, 5.V.D. Stadia 

13 sige Anthropos, Vol. XIV, Posieux-Froideville, 1959. 
Pp. xii, 160 

The author has lived in East Turkestan or Sinkiang as a missionary 
for almost 20 years, 1922-1939, travelling much and living several 
years among the peasants. His knowledge of ethnographical, 

and economic conditions is therefore acquired at a time 
before they were changed by modern movements. He gives us 
a description of old Sinkiang as it was before the recent revolu- 
tion. And probably this picture will sill retain some of its validity 
when the modern revolution has done its work. 

East Turkestan is and must for natural reasons be a land where 
intensive oasis culture reigns in comparatively restricted areas, 
utilizing the waters of the mountain rivers for irrigation, while 
greater areas are used for extensive nomadism, herding ally 
sheep, goats and horses. The nomads do only very little cultivation, 
and only of dire necessity. The mountains where the nomads 
mostly live do in some humid regions allow of cultivation without 
irrigation, The lack of improved roads makes it difficult, however, 
to utilize these regions; and the nomads have a natural dislike of 
agriculture. 

The author has given a rather full description of the economic 
culture of the oasis people. The nomadic culture is evidently poorer 
and. ts more summarily treated. However, both these cultures are 
based upon natural c ans and upon old traditions, and therefore 
the prin thinks that they still have a long lite before them. *For 
no human power can create another climate in East Turkestan." 

GUDMUND HATT 


The Bedouins: Manners and Customs. By Touwria Ashkenazi (in 
Hebrew). Jerusalem, [sracl (Rubin Mass), 19§7. Pp. 222 
1/4 | Dr. Ashkenazi has given us, within the confines of 
pocket book, a comprehensive account of the 
Bedouins waa B cegosbnsaget particular reference to those of 
the Isracli Negev—in a situation of cultural change, He portrays 
the impact of village and city, and the encroachment of a pastoral, 
industrial and intensive-agricultural economy. The policy of suc- 
cesive gpovermments smece the br ag of the twenticth century 
has been directed towards instilling wishin the primitive nomadism 
an association bade the soil, Urban power restrained the nomads 
vm g the agricultural production of the villages, Dr. 
Aibirriat aims accurately in specifying certam material objects 
(such as arms, salt and tobacco) whose restriction in moder times 
transformed the entire Bedoum economy. The intervention af the 
police power of a central govermcnt pond sc tae of boundaries 
the political con 
of this was the replacement of traditional dutics mi erergn ject 1 8 
new ones, such as the responsibility to collect taxes in the tribe. 
The author has presented a wealth of material and his book will 
undoubtedly become the standard work, in the Hebrew language, 
on the Bedouins and semi-nomads of contemporary Israel. Three of 
the important problems which his work suggests are (a) the varying 
manner in which nomadistm declines at different points along the 
economic scale; (6) the difference of pace in cult change as 
between men and women; (6) the manner in which traditional 








pursuits (eg. camel- significant as conferring 
FaestiLie: ves wekei she Gnkicienens OF Ganda Tike ’ 
DAVID MILLER. 
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Altorientalische Siegelsteine der Sammlung Hans Silvius von 
Il 5 Aulock, By Hans Henning von der Osten. Studia 


Ethnographica Upsaliensia XII, Uppsala, 1947. Pp. 235, 
14 plates. Price £6 : 

This group of seals was acquired by purchase in 1944-51, in 
part from the Lingeman collection, and is icularly rich in 
examples from Anatolia and Syria. It covers, however, the whole 
range of this form of glypnc art in the Ancient Near East 
from Proto-historic to Sassanian times. The majority (247) of the 
390 objects published are stamp seals, and a few engraved duck 
weights, beads and amulets have been included. 

In addition to the value of making known seals which may be 
compared with those in other larger and better-known collections, 
the importance of this volume lies in the contribution made by von 
Aulock to the discussion on the development and use of the stamp 
seal. He makes special reference to their form and the technique 
used in engraving. The classification, as ‘archaic’ (fourth-third 
millennium B.c.) or in general groups according to their period (by 
millennia) and to the geographical area to which they may be 
assigned on stylistic criteria, is reasonable in our present state of 
knowledge. ‘This is not the place to describe or to discuss in detail 
the many questions raised. Von der Osten’s work is a ploncer effort 
in several aspects, and must therefore be clawed as a standard work 
of reference on the subject of stamp seals in which it serves as an 
introduction to further studies. 

Another valuable aspect of this carefully produced and annotated 
volume is its bibliography. This provides us with a list of publica- 
tions on Near Easter seals arranged according to collections, both 

ublic and private, countries and provenances. It concludes with a 
Fil index (by authors) of articles written on the subject up to 1957 
with an invaluable and original list of early publications in the years 
1502-1858. D. J. WISEMAN 


World Within: A Borneo Story. By Tom Horrisson. London 
II 6 (Creseet P.), 1959. Pp. xii, 749, 24 plates, 3 maps. Price 


I 10s, 

ae To44. Mr. Harrisson was dropped among the 
Kelabits of the highlands just south of the area where the frontiers 
of Sarawak, British North Boreo and Indonesian Borneo mect, 
with the object of startmg a gucrilla movement against the Japanese. 
In the first third of this Look he gives an account of these people, 
who had then rarely been visited and whose cultures had not been 
described. Only this part is directly relevant to the interests of most 
readers of Man; the rest describes the progress of the campaign, 
with flashbacks to his previous career. 

Since he writes for the general public the detailed account of the 
Kelabits which anthropologists would welcome is yet to come, 
Perhaps one day Mr. Harrisson will provide it. Here one gets only a 
general impression, though a full and rounded one. However, he 
has not lost the gift, first shown in Savage Civilization, of sensing 
and conveying the quintessence of a simple culture. Many more 
elaborate studies have achieved less in this regard. His highly indi- 
vidual style sometimes makes reading more dificult than it needs to 
be, but this book ia never as obscure as parts of Savage Civilization, 
and perhaps his mannerisms and his qualities as a writer are 
inseparable. B. A. L. CRANSTONE 


A Comparative Analysis of the Jajmani System. By Thomas 0). 
117 Beidelman. New York (Augustin for Association for Asian 


Studies), 1999. Pp. 86, Price $2.40 

The present monograph by T. ©. Beidelman is based 
on his dissertation for the Master's degree in anthropology at the 
Universty of Minos. The author has not worked in India, but had 
access to relevant material on the jafnani system from Profesor 

Oscar Lewis's manuscripts and data on Indian village life. 
Even then, the monograph is likely to serve a useful purpose as it 
focuses attention on and critically examines an important aspect of 
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the caste structure and rural polity. The most significant part of the 
monograph, however, is the author's evaluation of role relationship 
and the ptive trends which he has found in the functioning of 
the jajmani system, and the changes which he observes in the locus 
of power in rural socicty. Rey oc 

 fajmani system has different connotations in different parts of 
India, for example, in Bengal as well as in the whole of eastern 
India, ic is the Brahmins, and only the priests among them, who 
have jajmans, for they minister to the ritual and spiritual needs of 
their fajmans and there is no such jejman-Kamin relation as one finds 
in parts of northern India. It is only the Nai or the barber who also 
own jajmeans, and the Nai claim to be Nai-Brahmins. 

In northern India, usually the unclean castes are taken to be 
Purjans or Kamins while the high castes (twice born) are the fajmans. 
In Bengal, it is the Brahmins who have jajmans, and they serve the 
twice bom castes including the Brahmuns, but the | are not 
Kamins or Purjans, nor do they serve the lower castes. For the latter 
there are degraded Brahmins, who have their jajmans among the 
lower castes. The lower castes are always the Britheas of the higher 
castes, and affiliate family-wise with the latter. 

The question that arises in the context of the jajmani system 1s 
how far it is independent of the caste structure, how far the func- 
tional interdependence and reciprocal economic ties are indepen- 
dent of the pattern of inter-caste relations as such. On the other 
hand, there are enough evidences to suggest that the jaymani system 
is a mere link in the chain of socio-economic relationship that the 


caite structure inevitably stands for. It is not that ‘a knowledge of 
the jajmani system is essential for any full understanding of the 


caste system itself,” as the author claims, but it is the knowledge of 
the caste system that would explain the nature and fimetion of the 
jajmeni system. Besides, the caste system is universal, while the 
Jajmani system is not, and local conditions may have put the jajman 
system in the context in which field workers in rural society find it. 
Tt would be a tall claim to find the locus of power in rural polity 
in the jajmani system; one has to go to the parent structure which 
provides the sanction for the *so-called” jajmani system. 

The precise type of economic sarang 7 the villages of north- 
erm India is determined by the complex division of labour that 1s 
partly based on economic and partly on ritual considerations. The 
other significant point that strikes the rural sociologist, is that the 
jajmani system does not exhaust itself, with the configuration of a 
village, it extends to a wider area, a region sometimes. 

Dr. H, Gould, in an article on the fajmani system in the South- 
western Journal of Anthropology (Vol. XIV, No. 4, 1935, p. 431), has 
shown how far the superordinate-subordinate dimension of the 
system is primarily paternalistic and only remotely pecuniary in its 


asis. 

We would think that Beidelman’s analysis docs not do justice to 
the various facets of the integrative structural system in rural India, 
but merely emphasizes the coercive and exploitative aspects of the 
jajmani system, The Kamin is not as helpless as Beidelman describes 
him, neither is he so powerful as some obervers have figured him 
out to be. The cohesive and security aspects of the jajmani system, 
like those of the caste, are still important; contrary to Wiser's view 
of the jajman-Kamin relationship, Beidelman thinks that the jajmans 
tend to be Kamins, and vice versa. This is partially true, for the Kamin 
too plays the role of jajman, though the multiplication of function- 
aries may d on the needs of the community. One also feels that 
what Betdelman does is not the analysis of the jajmani system as 
such, but certain relevant and also irrelevant fragments of it, gleaned 
from innumerable sources, without discriminative appraisal. The 
selective data presented by Beidelman certainly point to the break- 
down of role relationship implicit in the fajmani system, and indicate 
current power changes. Since *jajmani ties’ vary from place to place 
and from time to time, it is not accurate to say that the role relations 
implicit in the jajmani system reflect only power change. 

The monograph is welcome, as it aums at a clarification of con- 
cepts and offers an interpretation of a system of reciprocal socio- 
economic relations on the basis of existing literature, which 


however, is not adequate. D. N. MAJUMDAR 
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PHALLIC OBJECTS OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


A, 8, stone phallus from Murchison District, Wester Australia, ©, 0, stone phallus from the Kimberley region, Western Australia, £, F, stone 
plullis, nntocalized., t, LH, phalli ine strreig and ray, novel of Halls Creek, Mersternt Australia. 


PHALLIC OBJECTS OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES* 


by 


CHARLES P. MOUNTEORD, O.B.E., DIP.ANTHROP.CANTAB. 


118 For the past 4o years or more, a number of 
O  representations of human penes have been 
collected by investigators or found their way into various 
Australian museum collections. 

The aborigines used several materials in the manu- 
facture of these phallic objects. Campbell (1921, p. 145), 
described two penes in stone, one in wood and one in 
moulded clay; Mountford (1939, p. 146), three penes and 
a ceremonial knife in stone and (1956, p. 341) one in wood, 
while the present paper describes three stone penes and 
two made of string and wax. Balfour (1os1, p. 246) 
recorded a natural stone bearing a remarkable resemblance 
to the human penis which is similar to one recorded by 
Mountford (1939, p. 146, Plate S, c). 

The stone penis recorded by Balfour is linked, in some 
unknown manner, with the rain myth of Korporilya, 
central Australia, and the wooden example (Mounttord, 
1956, p. 341, Plate 110, c) from north-eastern Arnhem 
Land, is said to have once belonged to a mythical man, 
Borolo-Borolo, 

During the early days of the world Borolo-Borolo was 
expert in finding the hives of wild bees. When, today, the 
aboriginal men set out on a search for honey, a much 
esteemed food, they first visit the wooden penis of Borolo- 
Borolo, which is a wooden post about three feet high in 
the shape of a penis, and, striking it lightly with a small 
branch, ask that their eyesight will be made clearer for the 
task before them. This ritual, the aborigines assured me, 
made their eyesight so much clearer that they had little 
difficulty in following the flight of the bees, and thus 
locating their hives. 

This paper records five replicas of human penes from the 
ethnological collection of the Western Australian Museum. 

Plate Ha, 6, is an unfinished stone penis from the 
Milly-Milly station in the Murchison Ranges of Western 
Australia. ‘The aborigines, having found a suitable stone, 
had already cut a groove around one end to shape the 
glans penis, and a longitudinal cut to represent the sub- 
incised urethra (6). Later, no doubt, the aborigines would 
have smoothed the stone by hammer-dressing, as they did 
with Plate He-f. 

Plate He, d, called muingan, was collected in the Kimberley 
area of north-western Australia, This is a well finished 
replica of a sub-incised penis, the longitudinal groove 
(c) representing the split urethra. There is no explanation 
for the additional ring at the base. 

Plate He, f(unlocalized), is a smaller stone penis collected 
by W. D. Campbell. It is possible that Campbell found this 
cleat in the same locality as those which he described in 
Maw (1921, 90). This specimen is almost identical with 

* With Plate H 
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that collected by W. W. Dodd, from north-western 
Australia (Mountford, 1939, p. 156, Plates S, a, 8). 

Plate Hg, h, from a local + about 250 miles north of 
Halls Creek, Western Australia, are representations of 
circumcised penes made of string (probably bound over a 
grass core), and covered with a coating of the soft wax of 
the stingless bee. No objects of this type have been collected 
previously. | 

At present there is little evidence to suggest the use of 
these curious objects. The fact that Campbell states that 
they are still bemg made by the aborigines of his day 
indicates that they were a part of the present-day culture. 
His statement that the purpose of these objects was to 
impress the initiates about the importance of the rites of 
circumcision and sub-incision, however, is only a suppo- 
sition which may be far from the truth. | 

The existing evidence suggests that these phallic oer 
are probably linked with some mrythical being in perhaps 
the same manner as the wooden penis of Borolo-Borolo in 
north-eastern Ambhem Land, or the stone penis belonging 
to the rain totem of Korporilya in Central Australia, The 
penis of Borolo-Borolo, known to both men and women, 
was part of the secular life. We have no such evidence about 
the Korporilya example. , 

In spite of the fact that both Balfour and Mountford 
record stone penes from Central Australia, most of the 
specimens have been collected in north-western and 
western Australia, As these objects are small and easily 
carried, they would almost certainly be traded from one 
place to another. This would suggest that they are manu- 
factured in a much smaller area than the present distribution 
indicates, -—- 

The carved stone penes exhibit a remarkable skill in 
shaping this hard material. They constitute an ethnological 
problem in a country like aboriginal Australia, where the 
techniques of stone-working have never reached a high 
state i efficiency. | 

1 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. W.- 
Ryde, Director of the Western Australian Museum, for 
sending these specimens to me in Adelaide for examination 
and photography, and to Dr. R. M. Berndt for acting as 


his messenger. 
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A NOTE ON SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN A RURAL 
AREA OF GREATER DJAKARTA 


by 


MAURICE FREEDMAN, M.A., PH.D. 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


119 The information in this note was collected 
| during five weeks in 1954. The Malay- 
speaking area round Djakarta is little known sociologically 
and ethnographically, and it has seemed to me worthwhile 


to record what data I have on it, however fra ientary." 
Kampung Utan is the name for two small administra- 


tive units (kampung) in the sub-district (ketjamatan) of Pasar 
Minggu, which in turn falls within the municipality of 
Greater Djakarta, the Indonesian capital. Apart Pca the 
urban conglomeration of Pasar Minggu itself, the general 
area is rural in character. The people who live in it often 
call themselves Orang Batawi (from Batavia, the former 
name of the capital) and sometimes Orang Melaju, that is, 
Malays. 

In common with the whole region about Pasar Minggu, 
the Kampung Utan area is famous for its production of 
fruit for the Djakarta market, the cultivation of rice and 
vegetables playing a minor role in the economy. The fruit- 
growing character of the area is reflected in the pattern of 
settlement. Typically, an individual house site (pekerangan) 
15 senounded by its orchard (kehun). Local mcome is in 

art derived from working on a nearby government 
horticultural station, and to some extent from the waxing 
of batik and the sale of milk, but the trade in fruit dominates 
the scene. 

There is no village of Kampung Utan; the houses, each 
set in its own land, are so widely spread as to rule out any 
nucleation. Settlement is continuous and produces net- 
works of social relations which take little account of the 
lines drawn on administrative maps. The modern adminis- 
trative system dates from the time, some three or four 
decades ago, when the Netherlands Indian government 
resumed direct control of large areas in the Residency of 
Batavia which for more than a century had formed private 
estates ( particuliere ei administered by their owners. 
At the present time each kelurahan is headed by a furah 
who is said to be elected. He appears to be appointed by 
higher administrative authority in some sort of consultation 
with the local people. The Irak in turn appoints the head- 
men of the kampung who are known as mandur, and he also 
selects his own clerk, djuru tulis. These petty officials are 
local men, but their position seems to be that of representa- 
tives of the government in the countryside rather than of 
representatives of the people in official circles. They are 
literally part of an administrative system, carrying little 
influence upwards. The mandur are responsible for col- 
lecting certain administrative information which they pass 
on to the lurah, and for organizing guards to watch over the 
area at night (ronda). | 

Each kelurahan has some ‘village land’ (tanaht desa) the 
disposal of which seems to rest with the lurah, who may 
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rent it to individuals from within or from outside his area. 
Some of this land is now rented to landless locals, but 
formerly much of it, if not all, was rented to outsiders for 
exploitation on a commercial basis. It is important to note 
that, although the so-called village land is technically cor- 
porate property, there is in fact no corporation defining it- 
self as a community in respect of it. The village land appears 
to be an administrative convenience deriving from con- 
ditions of the Dutch days and having little relevance to any 
social units other than those which are purely administra- 
tive. In the religious sphere each kelurahan possesses a 
mosque of its own (although there are several prayer 
houses, /anggar, in the area), and a religious official known 
as the amil. 

Only two contexts came to our notice in which the local 
secular officials appeared to assume other than an adminis- 
trative significance. It was said that at the distributions of 
meat at Leharan Hadji, the feast following the fasting month, 
the /uralt and the mandur are each sent a ceremonial portion; 
and we saw for ourselves that in a marriage the mandur 
hands the gift of money from the groom's side to the bride's. 
In an area where Islam, while being officially the religion 
of all the inhabitants, commands nie a mild adherence, the 
amil in the kelurahan and his superior, the penghulsu in the 
ketjamatan, appear to exercise little influence outside the 
range of their strictly religious duties. 

The administrative and religious officials fail to provide 
a pervading system of local leadership. The deficiency is 
not supplied by the kinship system, which, as a variant of 
a common Malaysian type, does not furnish any basis for 
the emergence of distinct and separate groups other than 
families living in single komcholle The system is bilateral 
in the sense that individuals formally recognize kinship ties 
equally through both males and females. 

The people of the Kampung Utan area live in small 
houses of simple sonsrenation. Thee houses contain groups 
which are usually elementary families (parents with their 
unmarried children) but sometimes include members of 
three generations, In one half of Kampung Utan, with a 
total population of 440, there are 90 houscholds varying in 
size from one to ten persons. The average household size 
is five, all but 16 households falling within the range of 
three to seven persons. 

When a married couple does not set up separate residence 
it lives with the husband's family, ‘nit the system of in- 
heritance reflects this bias. The stated basic rule of inheri- 
tance is that all children have a right to a share of their 
father's property, a son taking twice the portion of a daugh- 
ter. (This is of course a Muslim principle.) However, it does 
not seem that this rule is stri M followed. A man's house 


passes to his sons, but its fi and any valuables are 
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apparently the prerogative of the daughters, His land ma 
be divided up in different ways according to Greumaennes 
stress being put upon deliberation and agreement among 
the heirs rather than a close adherence to the Islamic rule. 
Land passes only to consanguineal kin; a widowed spouse 
receives none from the deceased spouse. Because a new 
marriage may imply a new household, some divisions of 
property are made before death, and if a division of land so 
made is registered with the lwrah absolute rights in it pass to 
the recipients. Once land is registered in an individual's 
name he can sell or otherwise ais ose of it as he pleases. 
There is evidence of considerable sale of land in the area, and 
nobody seems to be under an obligation to consult cither 
kinsmen or neighbours before selling land to an outsider. 

On the basis of these few facts it is possible to speculate 
about the extent to which a principle of descent enters into 
the system of bilateral begin: The exclusion of spouses 
from inheritance rights in land implies that ties of affinity 
are kept (at least ideally) from merging with cognatic 
relationships, a wife, for example, not being able to step 
into the rights of her husband. And because cognatic 
descent is maintained in this fashion, it may be that on closer 
examination we should find that ‘bilateral descent groups’ 
are of some structural significance. I mean by this that ae 
cent traced from a given forebear, through cither males 
or females, may Sradtice a series of overlapping groups the 
members of which expect special behaviour of one another. 
But this “special behaviour,’ if it exists, cannot be directly 
connected with land, because once transmitted a parcel of 
land falls with all its rights into the hands of an individual. 
It is possible that some kind of solidarity in social relation- 
ships is expected of people who trace descent from a com- 
mon ancestor. On the other hand, if indeed ‘bilateral 
descent groups’ exist, they must be very shallow in genea- 
logical ioc for it is clear that genealogical reckoning is 
restricted, and there are no joint rights in property held by 
several people such that membership im a ‘bilateral descent 
group could be maintained over many generations by 
reference to these rights.4 I suspect, in fact, that certain ritual 
privileges may be transmitted from a prominent man to his 
male descendants (through both males and females) and that 
this is what in practice constitutes a grouping by descent in 
Kampung Utan. As concrete evidence I have only the fact 
that all the boys tracing their descent from a particular 
notable (the grandfather of men now in their thirties) wear 
their hair in cwo tufts until circumcision, a style not affected 
by other boys. 

Fach household with its own property is an independent 
unit over which no external kinsman has any formal con- 
trol, Closely related people in different households may help 
one another in times ot ined, but there ts clearly no obh- 
gation which forces a man or woman to such behaviour. 
Living in small and highly individualized property-owning 
units, the people of Kampung Utan are members of a local 
yeem in which households are not grouped together in 

xed aggregates for social action. One household has social 
relations with many others, but the network of relations 
which it builds up need not coincide with the network con- 
structed by any other household. 
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The marriage system is apparently one in which new 
social ties sre comtanaly being pd [ could see no 
evidence of first-cousin marriages, although they are not 
in general prohibited. (The children of two brothers, how- 
ever, may not marry, nor may other first cousins marry 
when the man is the child of the younger of the two 
parental sibling») A constant stream of outsiders flows 
into the area; they do not seem to have difficulty in finding 
spouses. Moreover, as elsewhere in Muslim Malaysia, the 
Lessee rate is high, and an individual may well enter into 
several sets of affinal relatives Gsccshpehy: (The official 
figures for marriage and divorce in the ketjamatan office at 
Pasar Minggu show roughly one divorce for every three 
marriages in any year, but I certainly have the impression 
that in Kampung Utan the divorce rate was higher than 
these general data suggest. We know that instability in 
Muslim marriages in Indonesia and Malaya may reach very 
high proportions.s) A child may accumulate social rela- 
tionships as a result of the divorce and remarriage of his 
parents. (According to local custom the father has the prior 
right to the children on divorce, but he may agree to leave 
them in the care of his ex-wife.) 

The social network of any household is to be seen in the 
attendance at feasts. The hadjat or pesta, as the feasts are 
locally called, rally kinsmen and friends trom a wide area. 
They are held usually to celebrate a wedding, a circumcision, 
or ihe completion of a new house, and, in theory at least, 
on any other occasion when the giver of the feast wishes to 
raise money. All guests attending the feast must give small 
contributions in cash, from which the host may legiti- 
mately make a profit if he can. The gifts are handed over, 
men to men and women to women, with a show of deli- 
cacy and privacy, but the hosts know what amounts have 
been contributed by their guests individually and so 
realize the extent of their obligations when they in turn are 
invited to feasts. (The cash contributions are slipped from 
hand to hand and quickly pocketed, but, as one informant 
put it to me, the hosts ‘rasa tangan, feel with their hands.") 
It is shameful for a man to neglect his role in the series of 
reciprocal obligations set up by feasting, and if he is invited 
he does pa that he possibly can to raise the cash 
necessary for his contribution, He fails to appear only if he 
is absolutely without means to honour his obligation, and 
it was clear that it was very unpleasant for a man to find 
himself in such straits. The fear of being sepi (lonely, 
desolate) is often expressed; it is a state into which pba 
can fall in they do not take part in festivities. 

The food provided at a feast is very simple, and, despite 
the smallness of the contributions, it is mot difficult for a host 
to make a profit. However, at most feasts some sort of com- 
mercial entertainment is offered (lenong, a play with live 
actors; an orchestra; or shadow play, wayang kulit) which 


reduces the chance of a large profit being taken. The 
economic and social significance of feast-giving requires 
little stressing. It is a way of widely spreading a burden 
of ceremonial expenditure and, on occasion, of raising 
moncy in a pleasurable and sociable manner for capital in- 
vestment.® Moreover, it is perhaps an essential feature of 
a social system in which ne loosely constructed ties of 
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kinship and neighbourhood are periodically reinforced, and 


in which organized amusements must wait upon individual 
enterprise, Since there is no clearly defined village com- 
munity, the feasts provide foci about which country social 
life turns, 

The ties between houscholds are expressed also in recip- 
rocal help, and in Kampung Utan, as elsewhere in Indo- 
nesia, people are apt to lay great stress on tolong menolong 
(exchange of services between neighbours) and goteng 
rojong (the organization of communal labour groups), as 
these terms are locally used. At funerals, for cxample, 
neighbours and kinsmen appear at the bereaved house, make 
contributions of small sums of cash, and help in the neces- 
sary activities connected with mourning and burial. Yet in 
fact, the economy is too closely adjusted to moncy and hired 
labour to make the ideals of neighbourly co-operation 
realizable on the scale that one might maer from. infor- 
mants statements. | am inclined to think on the basis of 
what I saw that the economic significance of non-monetary 
exchanges is small. | watched two houses being built in 
rien fm dnc and was not impressed by the amount of 
unpaid labour recruited, despite the ideology of mutual help 
in housebuilding. | saw only one case of getong rojong 
when a fish pond was cleared one night. [ shall venture fur- 
ther and suggest that the case of Kampung Utan should 
encourage us to be sceptical about the practical significance 
of mutual help in other parts of Indonesia which have been 
overtaken by a market economy. Gotong rojong is a term 
which nationalists and politicians constantly produce in 
order to stress the co-operative nature of Indonesian society, 
and foreign observers are apt to allow themselves to be 
persuaded unduly of its importance.7 As far as ordinary 
country people are concerned, official appeals to the prin- 
ciple of gotong rejong (used generally both for mutual help 
and communal co-operation) in the cause of local im- 
peowennees may fall on deaf ears where economic changes 

ave promoted different ways of organizing labour. | 
suspect further that much of what passed for gotong rojong 
in the Dutch and Japanese days was in fact the result of 
administrative pressure. | may quote the headman of a 
village in another part of the country who complained to 
me about the bad state of the village roads. ‘In the Dutch 
time,’ he said—and his anti-Dutch sentiments surpassed the 
common standard—‘we had gofong rojong to repair the 
roads, But now we have democracy oid nothing gets done 
to them.” 

I have tried to indicate that formally sociery in the area 
of Kampung Utan is loosely constructed. The adminis- 
trative system does not coincide very significantly with 
units of local social organization. Such community as there 
is rests on fluid groupings of neighbours and kinsmen 
which are expressed at marriages, circumcisions, deaths, 
feasts, and in casual visiting. Yet although no formal 
leaders are thrown up by this system, there is a small num- 
ber of men in the area who carn a special regard by their 
comparative riches and who command followings. They 
do not preside over groups with fixed boundaries, but they 
exercise power within the groups which for the time being 
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adhere to them. One of these leaders was a foreman on the 
local horticultural station and at the same time the owner 
of several milch cows; in Kampung Utan he was a rich 
man. It was clear to us that he could influence and com- 
mand the respect of a group of men which included both 
some of his own kinsmen and neighbours. How lasting 


his power may be, our short experience cannot of course 


judge. 


Followings are intimately bound up with an institution 
of Kampung Utan life which variously goes by the names 
kongko, kongkok, kongkwan, and cone ngan.* In the evening: 
men form themselves into small groups which go the 
rounds of their several houses, principally under the in- 
fluence of particular ‘leaders.’ In these meetings the men 
discuss any matters which are of immediate interest to 
them, such as the current prices of fruit, times for planting, 
and lecal gossip. The groups are probably not very seahle 
in their membership, but they provide a continuing frame- 
work for co-ordinating economic and social activity over 
a wide area. The zest with which men look forward to their 
kongko meetings is probably matched by their structural 
importance in a social setting which lacks highly formal- 
ized methods of grouping men together for routine 
purposes. The structural principles of this kind of society 
are tantalizingly vague; one knows that they are there, but 


it takes a long time to bring them into focus. 


Notts 

'] was in Indonesia under the auspices of the World Health 
Organization, to which | am very grateful for the opportunity of 
carrying out some research there. The data in this Note have no 
direct connexion with the investigation which | was making for 
W.H.O. I was accompanied in the field by my wife, whose help I 
gratefully acknowledge. | have also to thank Mr. L. E. Latuasan of 
the Nutrition Institute, Djakarta, for his assistance in Kampung Utan. 

+ See, eg., J.5. Furnivall, Netherlands India, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 
312i. and W. F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition: A 
Study of Social Change, The Hague and Bandung, 1956, pp. 234, 
237, 239- 

i The administrative unit standing between kampung and ket- 
Jann, 

(Cf. the trun group among the Land Dayaks. See W. R.. Geddes, 


The Land Dayaks of Sarawak, London (H.M.5.0.), 1944, pp. sof ~~ 


On the place of *bilateral descent groups’ in the analysis of non- 
unilineal descent systems see W. H. Goodenough, ‘A Problem in 
Malayo-Polynesian Social Organization, " Aimer. Anthrop., Vol. LVI, 
Mo, 1 (1994), RL. Firth, "A Note on Descent Groups in Polynesia," 
Max, 1957, 2, and W. Davenport, ‘Nonunilinear Descent and 
Descent Groups,” Amer, Anthrop., Vol. LXI, No, 4 (1959). 

§ For data on the area see Judith Djamour, Malay Kinship and 
Marriage in Singapore, L.S.E. Monographs on Soc, Anthrop., 
London, 1949, Chap. 6, and M. G, Swift, "A Note on the Dur- 
ability of Malay Marriages,” Max, 1948, 208. 

* For the analysis of a highly developed system of feasts for credit 
in the same cultural region, see R. Firth, Malay Fishermen: Their 
Peasant Economy, London, 1946, pp. 1764. 

? For statements on the importance of gafong rojong see, ¢.¢., Ch. J. 
Grader, Rural Organization and Village Revival in Indonesia, Data 
Paper No. §, Southeast Asia Program, Dept. of Far Eastern Studies, 
Comell Univ., Ithaca, New York, 1952, pp. af, 517. (This is a 
translation of a Dutch orginal which appeared in 1951.) 

‘| wee that all these words are derived from the Hokkien 
dialect of Chinese. The language of the area has been quite heavily 
affected by former Chinese residents. 
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120 During a metallurgical study of Early Bronze 
_ Age implements from the British Isles, under- 
taken as part of the programme of the Ancient Mining and 
Metallurgy Committee of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 1t was observed that the micro-structure of an 
arsenical-copper ribbed halberd was markedly clongated, 
indicating hak the weapon had been caldtorged. This 
observation led to the question of whether these artifacts 
were generally cast or forged to shape, and whether the 
forging technique was connected with any particular alloy, 
since it is often assumed that copper artifacts were la dy 
forged to shape, whereas those i Se were cast to their 
finished form. The reason for this difference in metallur- 
gical technique was assumed to lie in their different pro- 

ies of work-hardenability. To check these assumptions 
a ribbed halberd and a ribbed dagger, both of bronze, and 
three nbbed halberds of copper Were metallurgically 
examined. 

The most important mechanical property of both cop- 
per and bronze for the manufacture of tools and weapons 
is that of work-hardenabiliry. To assess this property a 
number of hardness tests were made on cach weapon and. 
the results compared with graphs showing the minimum 
and maximum degrees of hardness which are obtained 
with alloys of similar composition. Several copper alloys 
(Case, 1994), resulting from the presence of various im- 

pe in the copper ores, have been used for making 

alberds. 

| The four halberds chosen for examination were all Irish 
(unlocalized) finds; this is not surprising since the halberd 

robably played a more important role in the Bronze Age 
fieory oF Ireland than in any other country of Europe. 
O’Riord4in (1936, pp. 195-321) has classified the halberd 
typologically, and by this classification P.R. 1487 (copper) 
is of type 3; P.R. 1488 (copper) and P.R., Lindsay col- 
lection hiopees are of type 4; and P.R. 1488 (bronze) of 
LYPe 3: 


Methods of Analysis 


Hardness analysis. The hardness tests were made with a 
Firth Brown Hardometer using a 2-millimetre ball with a 
30-kilogramme load. The hardness figures of Graph A 
(fig. 1) were taken from Heape (1923), Hanson and Pell- 
Walpole (1951), Witter (1938) and Nordenskidld (1921), 
and from tests made on small specimens of ancient bronze. 
The hardness figures of Graph B (fig. 1) were taken from 


® With six text figures 
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Archbutt and Prytherch (1937), and from tests made on 
specimens of ancient copper. 

Chemical analysis. Tin was precipitated as stannic oxide, 
and then gravimetrically caked by ammonium iodide. 
Arsenic was separated by distillation as arsenic trichloride, 
and then volumetrically estimated by potassium bromate. 

Metallographie analysis. The usual methods of metallo- 
graphic examination were used. Specimens of copper were 
etched by ammoniacal ammonium persulphate, and those 
of bronze with ferric chloride acidified with hydrochloric 
acid. 
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Graph A 


Graph B 
FIG. 1, HARDNESS VALUES OF BRONZE (A) AND CoppER (B) 


Graph A: Hardness values of low-tin bronzes. The lowest 
line shows the increase in hardness which accompanies an 
increase in the tin content of sound sand-cast bronzes. The 
structures are either cored & if below about 7 per cent. of 
tin, ora+ (a+) above this figure to 15 per cent. Annealing 
produces a slight decrease Se 

The second line shows the increase in hardness which 
accompanies an increase in the tin content of sound chill- 
cast bronzes. The structures are cither cored a if below 
about § per cent. of tin, or a+(a+68) above this figure to 
1§ per cent. Annealing produces an increasing fall in hard- 
ness from about 4 per cent. to 1§ per cent. 

The fourth line ae the maximum hardness obtainable 
by work-hardening cast bronzes without resorting to heat 
treatment. 

The top line shows the maximum hardness obtainable 
by work-hardening of wrought bronzes. Beyond the values 
indicated by pase disintegration of the metal occurs. 

Graph B: Hardness values of copper with varying proportions 
of shee elements. The name of An patent added f codoued 
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in brackets on each line, the lower line indicating the hard- 
ness of the cast alloy and the corresponding upper line the 
maximum degree of hardness obtained by work-hardening. 
The upper line for oxygen has not been given because of 
insufficient data. 


Report 1. Eanty Browze Ack Hatsera BLANK 
(P.B.., Lixnsay Comeecrion) 

Chemical analysis proved the metal to be a.o-62 per cent. arsenical 
copper. Spectrographic analysis: Pb, o-o19 per cent.; Sb, o-g2 per 
cent.; Ni, 0-013 per cent.; Fe, 0-005 per cent. 

Examination showed a coarse cored dendritic structure typical of 
an arsenical copper which has been cooled slowly in a heat-insulating 
mould (fg. 2, B 1). 

The bivalve mould was probably made from stone or clay with the 
runner and pouring cup at the pointed end. The mould may have 
been preheated for casting the artifact, but this cannot be ascertained 
from the microstructure. . 

Oxides, probably of arsenic and antimony, were sparsely dis- 
tributed throughout the section, increasing in number towards the 
edge. From the low oxygen content it would seem that some means 
such as charcoal or poling was used to protect the artifact from 
atmospheric oxidation during melting and pouring. Kecrystallized 
twinned grains were superimposed on the cored structure (hg. 2, 
B11) indicating that the metal had been lightly worked and annealed. 
A number of cracks (interdendritic porosity) were present, and these 
had been closed and clongated in two directions (fig. 2, 8 3), indi- 
cating that the specimen had been forged on its edge (probably to 
trom off the “casting fin’ and ‘true the edge’), then lightly forged on 
its flat surfaces, the latter forging being at right angles to the first 
(fig. 2, 8 2). The dendrites towards the edge (fig. 2, 8 3) had also been 
elongated in both directions, but in the centre section (fig. 2, 5 1) 
the dendrites were not elongated. 





Fic. 2. EARLY BRONZE AGE HALIERD BLANK 


See Report t. P.R., Lindsry collection. 1-3, drawn at «45, 
reproduced at 22-5 
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The specimen is almost certainly a halberd blank which had 
received a preliminary forging prior to the final forging for pro- 
ducing the cutting edges. 


Forging had increased the hardness from 62 Brinell at the centre « 


bo 93°8 at the edge. 


Rerour 2. Eanty Bronze Ace Harsern (P.R. 1487) 

Chemical analysis proved the metal to be a 2-6 per cent. arsenical 
copper with o-g per cent. of antimony. Spectrographic analysis: Ag, 
o-26 per cont.; Pb, 0-02 per cent.; Sn, O-O8 per cent.; Zn, O-OT per 
cent.; Bi, o-o1 per cent.; Ni, G-Ol per cene. 

Microscopic examination of a section taken from the centre of the 
attifact (fg. 3, A, position 1) revealed a normal coarse dendritic 
structure of a cast alloy (fig. 3, 8 1). Strain markings were present at 
the edge. This section also exhibited interdendritic porosity and 
isolated slate-grey globules of mixed oxides of arsenic and ere, 
A second section (hg. 3, A, position 2) showed the dendrites slightly 


elongated in the direction of the forging. and a third (fig. 3, 
A, position 3, and fig. 3, 8 3) taken from the edge, revealed aspindle 


structure indicating severe cold-forging. Cuprous oxide was not 
observed, and it is therefore likely that some method such as char- 
coal or poling was used to protect the artifact from 
oxidation during casting. The forging had produced an increase in 
hardness from 62 Brinell at the centre to 140 at the cutting edge. 
Fig. 1, graph B, shows that this artifact has been worked to a high 
degree of hardness. The graph also illustrates the advantage of ar- 
senical copper over pure copper (maximum Brinell hardness rr) 
for making tools and weapons, 

From the above evidence, it is likely that the artifact was cast in a 
closed bivalve mould of clay or stone, and that its first form was 
similar to fig. 3, ¢, from which it was forged to its present shape. 





Fic. }. EARLY BRONZE AGE HA 





See Report 2. PLR, 1487. n1-3, drawn af x25, reproduced af x 10 


It will be noted that the base of this halberd is very thin, as are the 
bases of many other Early and Middle Bronze Age halberds, daggers 
and rapiers. The probable reason for this was to facilitate drilling 
for rivets. 

From the inspection of both moulds (Evans, 1881, pp. 433f.) and 
Weapons, it sppees likely that the metal was poured in at the 
pointed end of the artifact. This technique would give a good pres- 
sure head of metal and also allow the base to be thin. 


Rrroar 3. Earty Bronze Ace Haumenp (P.R.. 1488) 
Chemical analysis proved the metal to be a 2-1 per cent. arsenical 
copper. Spectrographic analysis: Pb, o-03§ per cent.; 5b, 1-66 per 
cent,; Ni, O-O12 per cent.; Fr, 0-004 per cent, 
Metallographic examination showed a highly developed den- 
dritic structure (fig. 4, B 1) typical of an arsenical copper which has 
been cooled slowly in a heat-insulating mould. The dendrites had 
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grown at right angles to the walls of the mould reaching almost to 


the centre of the section. This coarse structure suggests that the stone 
or clay bivalve mould was as pecheated. 
Oxygen had been absor during casting, producing mixed 


oxides of arsenic and ompeaeg but these were sparsely spe 
in the section, indicating that the metal was protected by char 
from atmospheric oxidation during melting. 

A section taken from the centre (fig. 4, A, position 1, and fig. 4, 
8 1) showed a normal cored structure with interdendritic porosity. 
si pan te on this structure were twinned polygonal grains indi~- 
cating slight working and heat treatment. The dendrites im a second 
section (fig. 4, 4, position 2, and fig. 4,82) were distorted and the 
cores elongated in the direction of the forging. Flecrystallized 
twinned grains were again superimposed on the cored structure. 
Some B phase had been precipitated accompanied by characteristic 
cracks. Strain markings at the edge indicated coldworking. 
A third section taken at the c edge showed a spindle- 
like structure of elongated cores and cracks (fig. 4, A, position 3, and 
fig. 4, 8 3) indicating severe forging. This had incr Brinell 
hardness from 7§ to 143. ara B shows that this gitifect has becn 
worked to a high degree of hardness, 





Fic. 4. EARLY BRONZE AGE HALBERD 


See Reports 3 and ja. PR. 1488. BI-3, CI-3, drawn af % 30, 


reproduced al X14 


Spectrographic analysis showed the presence of iron, nickel, 
antimony and oxygen, which all tend to increase hardness, 

The three holes in the base of this artifact were of similar diameter 
and had all been drilled from both sides, probably with a hollow 
tube drill fed with sand and water. 


Reront ja. Eanty Browze Ace Rounp-Heap Rover 
PROM Harnern (P.PL. 1488) 

Microscopic examination showed a highly developed dendritic 
structure (fig. 4, € 1) ie sg of an arsenical copper whi has been 
cooled slowly in a mould. The dendrites had grown 
at right angles to the walls of the mould reaching almost to the 
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centre of the section. ‘This coarse structure suggests a preheated clay 
mould. Mixed oxides of arsenic and antimony were distributed 
throughout the section. The compostion of the alloy and its struc- 
ture were identical with those of the halberd. The dendrites in one 
063 had been elongated into a semi-oval form by forging. Small 

ectystallized twinned prains were present in the spindle structure 
indieating that the rivet had been heated, bur this had not been 
sufficient to eliminate the strain markings (fg. 4, ¢ 2). The structure 
of the shank showed recrystallized twinned grains superimposed on 
a cored espa (fig. 4, ¢ 1). The structure indicates that the rivet 
was forged with a round dic, from a piece of cast rod. The forging 
was pro ably started at red heat and continued until the temperature 
had fallen below 200°C. Annealing may have partly caused the 
precipitation of the B phase, producing cracks. The structure of the 
other head of this rivet (fig. 4, ¢ 3) was similar to the one already 
described, but did not exhibit twinned grains, and the rivet was 
therefore closed cold against the hafr. 


Rerort 4. Easty Browze Ace Hatsemp (PR. 1485) 

Chemical analysis proved the metal to be an 8-11 per cent. tin 
bronze. Spectrographic analysis: Pb, 0-44 per cent.; As, o-78 per 
cent.: Sb, o-1 per cent.; Ni, 0-18 per cent.; Fe, 0-037 per cent. 

Microscopic examination of a central section (fig. $, A, position 1) 
showed a normal coarse cored dendritic structure of cast bronze in 
which the a6 cutectoid was distributed in small angular pools be- 
tween the a dendrites (fig. 5, m 1). Crystals of stannic oxide were 
present, but these were few in number and therefore the metal was 
probably protected by charcoal from atmospheric oxidation during 
casting. A second section (fig. 5, A, position 2) showed recrystal- 
lized twinned @ grains superimposed on the original cored structure 
(fig. ¢, 8 2). This structure was progressively elongated towards the 





Fic. §. EARLY BRONZE AGE HALBERD 


See Report 4. P.R. 1488. 81, 2, drawn af % 300, reproduced af 
x 140 


cutting edge, finally taking a spindle form in this region with pro- 
nounced elongation of the a5 eutectoid and stannic oxide crystals. 
The structure indicated cold-working and this had increased the 
Brinell hardness from 65 at the centre to 133 at the cutting edge. 
Examination suggested the use of a method of kocabioad eaing 
era by ere and charcoal) which had been applied to Sie 
forging, Bop: a high concentration of twinned 
a gr chetting sveaeced difference in micro-structure from that of 
the centre. Thirteen other weapons so far examined in our laboratory 
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(swords, rapicrs, daggers, spears) have similar structures, indicating 
delicate forging and annealing at their cutting edges. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that recrystallization would tend to occur more 
readily at the edges because of their thinmess, and the concentrated 
forging which they receive. The specimen was cast in a bivalve 
moa. 


Reront §. Eascy Bronze Ace Daccer (P.R.. 1488) 

Chemical analysis proved the metal to be a §°8 per cent. tin 
bronze. Spectrographic analysis: Pb, o-02 per cent.; As, 0°36 per 

cent.; $b, o-r per cent.; Ni, o-O17 per cent.; Fr, 0-029 per cent. 
Metallographic examination of a section taken from the centre 
(fg. 6, A, position 1) of the artifact showed large twinned « grains, 
accompanted by interdendritic porosity which had caused the a6 
eutectoid to segregate; well debned crystals of stannic oxide were 
also present (hg. 6, 8 t), The structure suggests that the pouring 
temperature was high and the pouring turbulent, the former causing 
porosity and the latter aerial oxidation. Strain markings at the edge 
indicated cold-working in this region. A second section (fig. 6, A, 
segce 2) taken between the edge and centre also exhibited a grains, 
ut these were amaller and a greater number were twinned. This 
section also contained stannic oxide crystals, and the a8 ecutectoid. 
Strain markings were more numerous than in the central section 
(fg. 6, 8 2). A section of the edge (fig. 6, 4, position 3) exhibited a 
spindle structure (fig. 6, 8 3), in which the shrinkage cavities and 





Fic. 6. EARLY BRONZE AGE DAGGER 


See Reports § and ga. PLR. 1488. wi-3, drawn at x 70, reproduced 
at X34; Cr, 2, drawn af X240, reproduced at %125; Cz, drawn af 
X2, reproduced at actual size 


stannic oxide crystals had been elongated in the direction of the for- 
ging. The variation in gram size indicates the degree of working 
to which cach secnon had been subjected, The forging had caused 
an increase in hardness from 74-4 Brinell at the centre to 124 at the 
cutting edge. The absence of intercrystalline films of a5 curectoid 
indicates that the annealing temperature did not exceed 740°C., and 
the size of thea grains (fig. 6, 0.1) indicates a final annealing tempcra- 
ture of about yoo"C. It should, however, be noted thar iron was 
present, and this clement produces a refinement of grain size in 
worked and annealed bronze. The amount of this clement did not 
exceed 0°24 per cent. since there was no sign of the iron-rich phase 
and therefore it would have had no marked effect on the grain size. 
Annealing may have increased the porosity. There was no surface 
porosity of segregation and therefore it is unlikely that the mould 
was damp of that dressings were used (wax or resin), 

The spectrograph recorded the presence of arsenic and antimony, 
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both of which increase the hard 6 constituent, 0-5 per cent. of cither 


being equivalent to t per cent. of tin. The amounts in which the 
other impurities occurred were insufficient to afiect the cold-working 
or hot-working properties of the bronze in either the cast or 
annealed state. | 
Bronze in the 6-12 per cent. tin range requires annealing before 
extensive forging can be made; it can, however, be lightly worked 
in the cast state, and produce as good a cutting edge as many of those 
on 36 British Bronze Age implements so far examined in this labora- 
tory. Ome may therefore wonder why these bronzes were annealed, 
when the only reason for forging would have been to make a good 
cutting edge. None of the 76 bronze implements mentioned rea 
a hardness higher than 190 Brinell, which is below that obtainable 
by cold forging as shown in Graph A. The casting was made in a 
closed bivalve mould, probably of stone or clay. Mild inter- 
crystalline corrosion occurred, producing a hard dark green 
patina consisting largely of malachite. 


Report 4a. Eanty Browze Ack Plat-Heap Burvet From DaAccer 
(PR. 1438) 

(Chemical analysis proved the metal to be an 11°23 per cent. tin 
bronze. Microscopic examination showed a wrought bronze which 
had been forged and annealed, producing small twinned grains of 
uniform size, indicating a moderate annealing temperature. Numer- 
ous strain bands had been produced by severe cold-forging after the 
heat treatment (ig. 6, c 1); this had also caused bent twins, particu- 
larly m the grains nearest the edge. Crystals of stannic oxide were 
regularly distributed throughout the section. Towards the head of 
the rivet the grains and stannic oxide crystals were distinctly clon- 
gated at right angles to the direction of th ing, indicating that 
the rivet was closed cold. Several large cracks had occurred mumning 
at tight angles from the head into the shank (fig. 6, ¢ 2). 

The rivet was made by forging down a rod of bronze into a 
staller rod of square cross-section. It was then partly rounded by 
blunting the corners with a second forging (fig. 6, c 3). 

The hole to accommodate this rivet had been drilled out from 
one side, presumably by a hollow drill fed with sand and water. 


Surntmnary 


Report t suggests that the first stage in the making of a 
halberd was the casting of a blank. This was castinastone or 
clay bivalve mould, which was probably preheated. The 
pouring cup and runner were situated at se pointed end of 
the weapon thus allowing a thin base to facilitate drilling 
of rivet holes, probably with a hollow drill fed with said 
and water (Coghlan, 1951, p. 84). The second stage (sec 
Report 1) was a light forging to trim the rough casting 
fins off. The third stage was the making of the cutting edges 
by alternate cold-forging and sires} hardness being 
imparted to the cutting edges by a final cold-hammering, 
after which they were sharpened by grinding. All the 
specimens, with the exception of the halberd blank, 
showed evidence of grinding. Report 4 suggests that 
a tethod for localized heating was used; this probably 
consisted of heating with charcoal and blowpipe. Report 
2 indicates that some halberds were coninhsnety forged 
cold. Reports 1 and 3 show that copper artifacts were 
cast, forged and annealed, and Reports 4 and 5; show 
that bronze weapons were also cast, forged and annealed. 
Hence, in these few examples there was no difference 
in the metallurgical technique used for making weapons 
in either copper or bronze. The metallographic examina- 
tion indicates that the metals were protected from atmo- 
spheric oxidation, sera by charcoal. The smith 
having ‘won’ his metals from oxide ores by the 
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action of charcoal would naturally protect them with more 
charcoal during melting to prevent them reverting to 
oxides. A report by Dr. Voce on an Early Bronze Age dag- 
ger from the Ashmolean Museum was similar to Report 4, 
but the final cold working of the edge was less than that 
observed in this specimen; also the specimen examined by 
Dr. Voce had decorations which he concluded had been 
chased by punching after annealing. 

Reports 3a and sa indicate that the practice of using 
rivets made of softer metal than the object to be riveted 
was not always followed in the Early Bronze Age, since 
one rivet examined had been forged hot from the same 
metal as the halberd (Report 3a) in which it was used, and 
the other rivet (Report 4a) is made of bronze of higher tin 
content than the dagger from which it was taken. Further 
examination of Early Bronze Age rivets would be needed 
to show whether these are isolated examples or represent a 
common practice. 
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OBITUARY 


James Philip Mills: 1890-1960. With @ portrait 
I I James Philip Mills had barely passed the span of three 


score years and ten allotted us by the psalmist when 

he died on 12 May. Felix opportunitate mortis, perhaps, 
for the world is changing uncomfortably fast. At any rate the hill 
men of Assam, whom he knew and loved, must live today in a 
world guite other than that in which he served them. The son of 
James Edward Mills, he was born in 1890, educated at Winchester 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1913. He was posted to Assam, and in 1916, I think, 
joined me in the Naga Hills. After a month or two at headquarters 
he took charge of the Mokokchung subdivision which was 
beginning to get unruly having been without an officer for six 
months or more owing to the shortage during the war. His hobby 
at that time was ornithology and he was making a survey of birds 
and mammals for the Bombay Natural History Society, part of 
which at any rate was published in 1923. Bur he soon found ethno- 
graphy more engrossing, and one of his Presidential addresses to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute nearly 40 years later was 
called * Anthropology as a Hobby’: in the first instance, however, 
he took to it less, I chink, as a moony than because he realized that 
good administration and a satisfactory solution of its many 
problems could not be achieved without a thorough knowledge 
of the people and a real understanding of their way of thought. 
His monograph on The Lhota Nagas came out in 1922 and The Ao 
Nagas followed in 1926. Then came a period of leave and anumber 
of minor articles in various periodicals. ‘Folk Stories in Lhota 
Naga’ was pag ao 1928 ( J. Asiat. Soe. Beng., Vol. XXII (1926), 
No. §) and jointly with myself “Ancient Monoliths of North 
Cachar’ (ibid., Vol. XX (1929), No. 1); he was then acting as 
Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. He was made Honorary 
Director of Ethnography for Assam in 1930, and he returned to 
the Naga Hills and completed his monograph on The Rengma 


Nagas, which was published m 1937. It was betore this, about 1935, 
that he was lent to the Bengal Government to examine and recom- 





JAMES PHILIP MILLS, C.5.1., C.1E. 


mend on the administration of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in the 
course of which task he covered over s00 miles, mostly on foor, 
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in a couple of months and submitted an admirable and exhaustive 
report on the mistakes that had been made in the pase and the 
measures needed for the future. 

He was made a CLE. in 1941, and in 1942 was awarded the 
Rivers Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
tor fieldwork among the Nagas of Assam. In 1943 he was appointed 
Adviser to the Governor of Assam for Tribal Arcas and States, a 
oF which not only made his experience of the administration of 
ull eribes ancl their problems available in the many and varied hill 
areas of Assam, but gave him an opportunity of learning much 
about cribes with which he would i asic have never come into 
contact. It is to this opportunity that we owe his second Presidential 
Address on “The Mishmis of the Lohir Valley." In 1047 he was 
made C.$.1. and retired from India, and in 1948 he was appointed 
Reader in the School of Oriental and African Studies of the 
University of London, a post from which he retired in 1935. He 
had been elected to the Council of the R.A.L—he had, of cours, 
been a member of the Institute for many years—in 1948 and he 
held the office of President from 1951 to 1953. Among his other 
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activities at the 5.0.A.5, was the compilation of a bibliography 
of ethnographical matter relating to Assam, which has never been 
separately published but has proved very useful to other biblio- 
eraphers. After his retirement from London to his home at Sydling 
St. Nicholas near Dorchester he interested himself in local affairs, 
and in his garden, and continued, as he had been in Assam, a keen 
fisherman. He married in 1930 Pamela Moira, daughter of 
J. Foster Vesey-FirzGerald, who with two daughters survives him. 
He gave important collections to the Pitt Rivers Museum of the 
University of Oxtord. 

Mills made an admirable colleague in administration. Apart 
from his practical and intellectual ability, his never failing sense of 
humour, his wit and his good temper in trying circumstances 
made him an invaluable companion, particularly in camp. When 
he was my subdivisional officer at Mokokchung his periodic visits 
to my headquarters at Kohima were events ay looked forward 
to, and he was beloved by his subordinates no less than by his 
colleagues, and equally so by many friends of all stations in Assam. 
The world is poorer by his loss. j. H. HUTTON 


SHORTER NOTES 


Ancient Preserved Brains. By Dr. K.P. Oakley, F.BLA., Sub- 
— _ Department of Anthropology, British Museum (Natural 
2 History). With a text figure 
Human skeletal remains were found in September, 
1959, during excavations in connexion with the Sewerage Works 
in Hampton Road, half a mile north-west of Droitwich, 
Worcestershire, and these were sent to the Sub-Department of 
Anthropology, British Museum (Natural History), for investi- 
gation. According to a report supplied by Mr. John Williams, 
Chief Constable of Worcestershire, the bones had been found ar 
a depth of ro feet (probably in part made ground) and had been 
contained ina wooden cofim, which crumbled when an attempt 
was made to lift it. The finds were examined on the spot by Mr. 
D. R.. Shearer, Assistant Curator of the Worcester City Museum, 
who formed the opinion that the burial was Romano-British. All 
the available evidence supports that conclusion. The excavation 
also yielded many potsherds, anda selection of these were examined 
in London by Mr. G. C. Dunning of the Ancient Monuments 
Inspectorate, Ministry of Works, who identified them as pieces of 
Romano-British domestic pottery dating from the second century 
A.D. The site of the discovery is close to a Roman fort. 

In the course of cleaning the skeletal remains in readiness tor 
detailed examination, Miss Rosemary Powers, Assistant Experi- 
mental Officer in this Sub-Department, noticed that there were 
fragments within the cranium which had all the appearance of 
ing shrunken pieces of brain (fig. 1). Closer examination con- 
firmed this identification. Preliminary chemical tests by Mr. A. E. 
Rixon in the Paleontological Laboratory showed that the brain 
tissue had been replaced by a wax, The matrix, which contained 
a Eee pe ein of clay, was tested for salt, but none could be 
detected. As the preservation of soft tissues is most unexpected in 
Romano-British material, ic seems worth while to pur this find 
on record, particularly as such findings may be of both forensic 
and anthropological interest. 


A fragment of the brain was submitted to Professor H. Sparz, 
retired director of the Max-Planck Institur fiir Hirnforschung at 


Giessen, who has examined a number of bog burials in Germany, 
and is especially interested in the preservation of brains. He has 
contributed the following comments on the Droitwich find: 

The waxy material in which the Roman brain from Droitwich is 


preserved appears to be adipocere. Personally I have examined brains 


from bodies preserved i: peat bogs, but none of these shows 
eaten in adipocere. However, the formation of adipocere has 
cen described by the following authors: 


W. Miller, Postmortale Dekomposition und Fettwachshildung, 
urich, 1913. This is an extensive Wlustrated monograph on the 
results of the examination of 120 Fettwachsleichen (adipocere 
bodies) exhumed from a cemetery in the glacial clay of the end 
moraine of the old Glinth glacier in Switzerland, The damp, 
fine-grained clay which shuts off the air and the excess of water 
furnished the optimal conditions for the formation of adipocere. 
The nature of the process involved in the formation of this 
grave wax has not yet been fully clarified. 





Fic. I. FRAGMENT OF A CEREBRAL HEMISPHERE PRESERVED 
IN ‘GRAVE-WAX’ 
Found in a iooman craniwn, probably that of a woman 45-45, from 
a Romano-Britisi site, Droitwich, BM. Ne Te, af 2 Sales 
nirface (concave). b, Lateral view. Natural size. Drawings by R. Powers 


P. Ernst, “Verschiedene Formen der Nekrose,” Handbuch der 
allgemecinen Pathologic, von Krehl & Marchand, Vol. I, Part 2 
(1921), pp. 200-2. 

: M. Thouret, * Rapport sur les exhumations du cimetiére et de 
léglise des Saint-Innocents," Histoire de la Société Royale de 
Médecine, Paris, 1786. 
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fn the second form of preservation of brain, which T have en- 
countered in bog burials, the tissue is extremely rich in cholestrine. 
The main factor in this form of preservation is an absolutely sterile 
environment. See H. Spatz, E. Klenk and P. B, Diezel, “Der 
Gehirnrest der Moorleiche von Windeby (Schleswig), Prae- 
historische Zeitschrift, Vol. XXXVI (1957), 1958, pp. 129-56. The age 
of the specimens investigated at Windeby was estimated to be 
1,900 years. 

A third form of preservation of brains is through mummification 
by drying (involving shrinkage). Here belong the findings of Elliot 
Smith based on his excavations in Upper Egypt (where some of the 
material dated from prehistoric times). See his paper “On the 
Natural Preservation of the Brain in the Ancient ians,” [. Anat, 
and Physiol., Vol. XXXVI (1902), pp. 375-80, and his book The 
Papyrus Ebers, London, 1930. Elliot Smith published photographs ot 
a remarkably well preserved brain of an Egyptian, “who died more 
than forty-five centuries ago." Except for these references I know of 
no recent literature on the subject. 

Thus it appears that there are various conditions under which 
brains may be preserved (provided that there is no putrefaction). 
Anthropologists ought to be more conscious of the importance of 
such et and So Pipes a amu: to remains of the brain in 
excavated material. If t is not opened, an X-ray photograph 
will probably show whether a brain, or the remains of a brain, we 
preserved within, at least in the case of bog burials. 

Some of the histochemical aspects of the preservation of human 
tissues under varying conditions are ar present being studied in the 
Serological Laboratory here by Mrs. Madeleine Smith. 


Ancient Preserved Brains: A Further Note. By Miss Rosemary 
— Powers, iat alt of Anthropology, British 
123 Museum (Natural History) | 
ress Following Professor Spatz’s identification of the 
fragments of brain in the Droitwich cranium as po tome I came 
across the following entry in J. Barnard Davis, Thesaurus Crani- 
orwm, 1867, p. 4, referring to remains found in a bog in Cumber- 
land, oeaby dating from the Bronze or [ron Age. The specimen 
in question is listed as “Ancient Briton, said to be adule, pesbebts 
sate and received from Mr. Robert Ferguson of Carlisle. 

‘ro, 680—Fragmentary remains of [a man] and of his skin dress. 
Small portions of skull; picce of brain, converted into adipocere; 
five cervical vertebre; left humerus, clavicle and first rib; right 
scapula and half of lower jaw; three teeth; locks of hair, which is 
hark, &c. Portions of his dress, made from the skins of Otters, with 
the hair on, sewn, very neatly and regularly, with sinews. Found in 
Scaleby Moss, Cumberland (region of Baicantes), May 28, 1843, 
at a depth of 14 feet, and 3 feet from the bottom. The bones have 
been deprived of their salts by the acids of the bog, and transformed 
into leather by its tannin. Even the teeth have become flexible. 
Heather is said to contain as much tannin, weight for weight, as oak 
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bark. Winne's Car. Anti. Mus, R. frish Acad., 1261, 276. See No, 1025 
(Irish, injra).’ 

This specimen was formerly preserved in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, but I am informed by the Conservator that it was 
probably in the Curio Room, and did not survive the destruction 
which occurred there in the Second World War. Itis not amongst 
the material transferred to the British Museum (Natural History) 


alter the war. 


The ABO System of Blood Groups in Khalkha Mongols. 
| By Emanuel Vitek, M.D,, Archeological Institute, 
[2.4 Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague. With a table 
In 1958 the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
sent an archeological expedition to Mongolia. The expedition, 
in cooperation with the Scientific Committee of Mongolia and 
under the common heading of the Czechoslovak-Mongolian 
Archzological Expedition, 1958, carried out a systematic study of 
an Old Turkish memorial on the River Orkhon, about 250 miles 
west of the city of Ulanbaator. On this occasion, as physician of 
the expedition and anthropologist, I also carried our some pre- 
liminary studies on the physical anthropology of the main popu- 
lation of Mongolia, the Khalkha, on whose territory the 
expedition was working. , 

In addition to other investigations, a preliminary examination 
of the blood groups of Khalkha Mongols was made in Khudjirta 
(310 miles south-west of Ulanbaator). Ninety-two individuals in 
all were examined: for technical reasons, only the ABO system 
was studied, The examination was carried out by the glass slide 
method, using liquid (not dried) sera, 


Tanue 1. sLOOD GROUP OF KHALKIHA MONGOLS 


Group oO A B AB Total 
Khalkha xe % 2 '%® 8° © % RD 
a 2 gs 19 2 9 2t }lUFllU CTO 
2 23 42 10 20 1 36 1 2 09 100 
d+? an o450C 0 aS CUS CTO 


In this set it appeared that, as com: for example with the 
percentages of the individual ood grou in Czechoslovaki 
t increase in group © and an increase of about 


there was a 4ii 


one-third in the percentage with group B, whereas the values 
established for group A were only half those found in Czecho- 
slovakia. | 


This investigation could be performed only on a small sample 
and the data obtained must therefore be considered as purely 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Structural Theory and Descent Group Theory in South India. 
I ) Cf. Man, 1959, 323 


Siz,—It may appear ungracious to scem to cavil at a 
review of one’s own work which is couched in such 
nerally laudatory terms (Line Sous-Caste de I'Inde du Sud, reviewed 
by Dr. E. Kathleen Gough in MAN, 1959, 323). But I am afraid that 
the author's concern to be kind, together with another factor which 
I shall presently mention, has tended to obscure her conclusions. 
Since this is a matter of some gencral interest among social anthro- 
pologists at the moment I may perhaps be allowed a little retrospect 
on the accusation that I have ‘introduced some confusions into the 
analysis of Dravidian kinship." 
My own point of dep: was that the mother's brother in that 
mi ical system is essentially the father’s affine (MAN, 1953, 


OT 


$4). The point did not go unnoticed: the late Professor Radelifte- 
Brown took exception as some, apparently, still like to recall (MAN, 
1953, 169; of. J. | y, |. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LXXXIX, 1949, 
», 6§). It was consequently interesting to sce that some three years 

ter my present reviewer, without any reference to the controversy, 
effectively granted the argument. She then wrote, among other 
things, that ‘the mother’s brother . . . is, after all, wife's brother to 
the father’ (Amer. Anthrop. Vol. LVIU, 1956, p. 843). This admission 
was all the more gratifying in that it was set hg Hester field 
experience of a scholar who could not be sup [to have any bias 
in favour of the position. There was certainly much reluctance in 
het presentation, and the implications of her perception were not as 
fully drawn as one would have liked. However, the point was 
conceded and it now seems disconcerting to find that | am said to 
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have ‘introduced some confusions.’ Moreover, the question which 
I have isolated is basic, and Dr, Gough is mistaken if she imagines 
that, having practically forsaken the mother’s brother, she can hold 
to the father’s sister, and indict my ‘muddled classification of ego's 
kinswomen.” On this point, my view of the terminology can be 
compared with the critic's own explanation of it (Amer, Anthrop. 
Vol. LVI, pp. 844-9). 

A book must stand or fall by what it svys, and this one cannot be 
taken to be unaffected by its theory. Actually the criticisms are of 
two kinds, some about what the book does, some about what it docs 
not do. Conceming what it does, the critic’s praises, together with 
her incomplete admission in another place, suggests thar the struc- 
tural theory of kinship, and the structural treatment in general, have 
been useful, (OF course, her suggestion that kinship is in the last 
analysis reducible to descent is not aceeptable.) Had the critic been 
more consistent, and granted this, the ground would then have been 
cleared for the other kind of criticism, about the insufficient analysis, 
or the lack of an analysis, in terms of the descent-group theory. This 
has not been substantiated as yet, but may well be justified. | 
presumably have given enough material (this is apparently what is 
called my ‘voluminous scholarship") to enable those who wish to do 
#0 to attempt this kind of alternative reconstruction. 

[hope that | have not been unfair in trying to uncover, at the root 
of the cntc’s ambivalent attitude, two scientific issues. One is the 
fact that the marriage alliance view of South Indian kinship has seen 
its basic point confirmed by the one of its avowed opponents who 
has field experience; the other is the question whether an analysis 
mainly conducted according to it can be supplemented by an 
analysis in terms of the lineage and political theory in the classical 
African fashion. LOUIS DUMONT 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (6¢ section), Paris 


A Phallic Object from North Wales. [ith a text figure 
| 5m,—Man would seem a somewhat apposite organ 
126 in which to reproduce this illustration of a very 
singular find brought to light during alterations to a 
Coaemarvonshire farm house (RAC.A.M., Caems., Vol. Tl, No. 1032). 
[t was picked up from the débris after the plaster had been stripped 
off the walls of an eaghteenth-century wing. This part of the house 
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had been altered during the nincteenth century, and as the * phallus” 
was made of plaster of Paris a late date is suggested. 














FIG. 1. PLASTER PHALLUS FROM NORTH WALES 


I guess that it is a cast from life, and most likely to be the work 
of some eccentric, droll or dirty-minded plasterer who may have 
been demonstrating the art of taking a cast. Was it a trade mark? 
Other tantasies come to mind all too easily; bur its very attitude 
suggests that mineteenth-century, puntan North Wales was not 
the centre of some impious Ruabelaisian cult. Is it very unusual ? 

D. B. HAGUE 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments ia Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Aberyaturyth 


REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


Anthropologie structurelle. By (Claude Lévi-Strauss, Paris (Plo), 


| 1948. Pp. ii, 450. Price 2,400 frances 
127 In reviewing a book containing a series of articles 
| already commented upon by a great many people, and 
already part of the reading list of most courses on anthropological 
theory, how far can a critic go beyond mete paraphrase or exegesis 
of what has already been said? The writings of Claude Lévi-Strauss 
collected here have become so much a part of the recent debates 
between anthropologists that it is safe, alehough hardly revealing, to 
say that they are important and that not to have read them is to 
ignore one of the most stimulating minds in contemporary 
anthropology. 

The kind of contribution that Claude Lévi-Strauss has made is 
stated in the very title of this book, and concerns the concept of 
structure. How to utilize this concept, copied as it were from the 
physical sciences, without falling into the fallacy of naive analogical 
misuses, 1s the thread that links together all the various articles on 
kingship, linguistics, magic, religion, art and methodological 
problems, No summary here can give justice to the dialectical ability 
of the arguments used. To say that in certain cases the argument, as 
in the answer to Gurvitch, is purely methodological is not to Jessen 
its importance, The strength of the methods used by the author lics 
in what appears to me to be his constant return from data to hypo- 
theses and again to data. [t could be said that how to view data as 
evidence of causal relationship is the idée-jorce of the book. To 
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understand the data is to understand the logical structure between 
the observed facts, and the structure of the logic utilized by the 
observer in the analysis, The complexity of Claude Lévi-Strauss’s 
presentation derives from his attempt to integrate these two aspects. 
Structure is not, for him, an exercise in simple statistical corre- 
lations, but involves the totality (d fa Mauss) of the perception of 
the individual and the totality of the thing perceived. To fail to see 
this 1s to him to fail to see what the anthropologist is trying to do: 
to go beyond the appearance to the unconscious roots of things. 
To deny the validity of Lévi-Strauss’s arguments is to deny the 
generally accepted statement that anthropology is an inductive- 
deductive science, like all sciences. 

To me the book is also, beside the lights it brings on many 
technical problems of anthropological research and teaching, an 
extended foomete to a mind that could produce such differently 
conceived books, both classics now, as Les structures dlémentaires de 
la parenté and Tristes tropiques. PHILIPPE GARIGUE 


The Testing of Negro Intelligence. By A. M. Shuey, London 
12 g (Holborn Publ. Co.), 1958. Pp. xvi, 451. Price £1 103. 


The testing of Negro intelligence, in comparison 

” with that of whites, is a major industry in the United 
States. OF the products of this industry, Dr. Shucy’s book is a very 
comprehensive, clearly written and highly organized survey. The 
only criticism one might make of her presentation is that it is 
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perhaps too highly organized. Instead of presenting some con- 
secutive theoretical argument, she presents study after study, 
grouped according to such categories as type of test and type of 
subject tested, nearly all of which report differen nees in the same 
direction, namely that of the inferiority of the N A reputable 
reason for studies of this kind is the investigation of tacial differences 
in circumstances where it is hoped that relevant environmental 
determinants may be adequately controlled. The effect of Dr. 

Shucy’s accumulation of evidence, including, as it does, some 
studies which do attempt to control environmental variables, is a 
massive one, intensified rather than lessened by the moderation with 
which she concludes with her belief in ‘the presence of some native 
differences between WNeprocs and whites as determined by 
intelligence tests." 

Dr. Shucy not only reports studies where the kinds of environ- 
mental factors that have been found important in other studies, 
such as amount of schooling and socio-economic status as measured 
by home ratings, or Sims score card, or parental occupation, 
have been held constant by comparing matched Sinise sk tn 
refers to evidence that the kinds of tests that are most affected a 
such environmental factors are the ones which Negroes tend to do 
better rather than less well at. These tests may be described in various 
ways. They possess a larger verbal component, they are more 
commonsensical, more practical, and more concrete rather than 
abstract, or mathematical, or involving formal perceptual relation- 
ships of the kind that the lodestone of “pure’ intelligence has lured 
psychologists to devise. It is a difference that lends itself to characteri- 
zation in terms of qualitative differences between high-order and 
low-order intelligence. The Negro’s is a plodding, prosaic, 
empirical intelligence, not a logical mathematical one. The growth 
curve of low intelligence is less steep and falls off earlier than that 
of high intelligences. This also is found in comparisons of Negroes 
and whites, even though, since the older ones are high school and 

college students, which include smaller proportions of the Negro 
than of the white population, one would expect the diflerence to be 
in the opposite direction. igh this might be duc to the poorer 
qualiry of education which they receive, it is maken as further 
evidence of their innately inferior intelligence. In her last chapter 
Dr, Shucy reviews the evidence on the question of selective 
migration and concludes, though there is some sound of barrel- 
scraping here, that the difference between Negroes in the southern 
and the northern states cannot be entirely accounted for by the 
environmental advantages of the Latter. 

Findings such as these or, rather, interpretations of such findings, 
have been criticized on numerous grounds. They have been faulted 
on statistical grounds, ¢.g. for failing to allow for possible regression 
effects for samples drawn from unequal populations, They have 
also been criticized for being insufficiently precise in equating 

for relevant environmental variables such as frequency of 
school attendance, suficiently sensitive indices of socio-economic 
status, and social expectations and motivations. It has also been 
pointed our that the environmental factors relevant to attempts to 
account for social-class differences between white school children 
may not be the relevant ones in comparing relative performance 
of Negro and white children. It is known for cxample that difference 
in intelligence between different occupational groups ts less in the 
case of Negrocs than in that of whites; therefore the use of the 
occupational ae, Saget of parents in equating Negro and white 
children may not be the best way of allowing tor genuine environ 
mental differences between the two groups. But though criticisms of 
this kind can be made, they have never so far as I know been 
actualized in specific investigations, which succeed in showing 
Negro intelligence the equal of white. 

Nevertheless it is a pretty big step to argue from thes gross 
complex behavioural differences between groups of people within a 
cultural setting to relative numbers of the genes which they possess, 
After all, none of the more rigorous methods of investigating 
genetic differences have been employed in this question. And 
obviously, the use to which these findings may be put is such that 
we would want to be very sure before we come to con- 
clusions of the kind that Dr. Shuey draws. The way in which the 
qualitative differences in intelligence between Negroes and whites 
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had been interpreted sounds dangerously like a stereotype. It is 
based on the belief that the more geometrical and less verbal 


you make your intelligence test, the * purer’ will be the intelligence 
that you measure. But [ should have thought that this rype of intelli- 
gence could just as easily be affected by cultural factors as that of the 
more concrete varicty. poets cchasenar Peanut es ar ego 
it is affected by the relative amount of perceptual stimulation that 
we get in our early environments. Of chs theory, which might 
account for the relatively less good performance of Negroes at 
abstract perceptual tests, Dr, Shucy says very little. She says very 
litthe also about studies reporting sit a aie in scores at this 
kind of intelligence test as a result of practising tasks involving these 
functions, where the improvement achieved was greater for Negro 
than for the white children tested. It is true that very few of such 
studies have been carried out but it is a measure of the a parent lack 
of interest in theory on the part of Dr. Shuey thar she not pay 
muuch attention to points such as these, instead relying overmuch on 
a sort of l steam-rollering effect. W. H. N. HOTOPF 


Race—Individual and Collective Behaviour, Faited by Edgar T- 
| Thompson and Everett C. Hughes. Glencoe, Til. (Free 
129 Press), 1949. Pp. x, 619. Price $7-40 

This recent addition to the proliferation of collective 
publications on the subject of race and ractalism could well be sub- 
tithed “The Race Relations Week-End Book." For it contains nearly 

150 extracts from a wide gamut of writers on the subject of race in 

its widest sense. The list of authors includes not only the racialists 

and the social scientists at cach extreme, but such diverse names as 

Toynbee, Budd Schulberg, Kipling, Plato, George Orwell and 

W. §. Gilbert. 

The book is intended to provide its readers with a wider perspec- 
tive on the race problems throughout the world by giving extracts 
fom a wide range of documentary material. These extracts are 
a under various headings which include racial classification, 
race and region, the ecology of race, the idea of race, race conflict, 
status and change and the study and control of race relations, The 
editors do not claim that the material is inclusive or comprehensive, 
so that it would be unjust to carp on this score. It may perhaps be 
said, however, that a have drawn too heavily on American 
writers and on less recent work in the race-relations field. 

The editors have provided bricf introductions to the various 
chapters, usually in the form of questions which are intended to 
stimulate the reader to farther enquiry. 

The documentary material is extremely rich, In addition to the 
better-known situations, it includes extracts dealing with a score or 
more of less known racial situations from the Ituri Forest to New 
Guinea, An interesting compilation of words and terms on p. 53 
relating to racially mixed persons or groups is 

errors in $0 far as the South African texnis are concerned, 

The Reader has an excellent bibliography but no index. 

SHEILA PATTERSON 


On Shame and the Search for Identity. By Helen Merrell Lynd. 
30 London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1948. Pp. 318. 


Price 441 $3. 
Shame is a commonplace sensation; at least it is 
difficult to give any other name to whet we feel whenever we appear 
clumsy or forgetful, or have occasion to say “How stupid of me!" 
In her consideration of shame Mrs, Lynd draws her illustrations 
from fiction and in consequence gives it a dramatic such 
rhage displays in real life. What Anna Karenina aid is not 
evidence 
In the second and longer part of the book Mrs. Lynd oe 
with innumerable quotations from the writings of ychol 
and psycho-analysts, various aspects of the study Of east ey: 
The discussion is throughout interesting, but is exnumiat deadicny, 
and she fails at times to distinguish clearly between her own views 
and those of the writers whom she quotes, RAGLAN 


Nos, 131-133 
The Troublesome Voyage of Captain Edward Fenton, 
| 1582-3. Edited by E.G. R. Taylor. Hakluyt Soc., and 
IB] ser., No. CXIII. Cambridge (UP), 1959. Pp. lviii, 
= 333. Price £1 155. | 

Basically this is about a voyage from London to Brazil via West 
Africa. It originated in 1580 as a plan to attack Spanish shipping 
when the union of Spain and Portugal abolished the Pope's Line 
and presented all overseas discoveries to the former. But Leicester, 
who organized it, decided in 1982 to send Fenton on a peaceful 
trading venture to Molucca instead. The Admiral’s greed and 
folie de grandeur were evident before England was our of sight; he 
had other plans of his own and the voyage became a piratical cruise 
with Fenton, in constant fear of mutiny, planning to rape at one 
time or another St. Helena, the Pacific, Brazil and Newfoundland. 
Encouraging his pilots to say that the nearest watering place was 
in the River Plate, he blundered south until he fell amongst the 
Shoals of St. Anne and was forced to take refuge in the nearby 
Sierra Leone River in West Africa. Then, contrary to the Privy 
Council's instructions which had directed him emphatically to pass 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, Fenton set out for Brazil, 
atriving in December. A small boat was taken; they were attacked 
by three Spanish vessels whose presence made trade with the 
Portuguese impossible; victuals ran low and they turned for home. 
There, Fenton was arrested. 

But Miss Taylor has given us more than this, All documents 
concerning the preparations and aftermath of the voyage have been 
included. Some, notably Fenton's Sea Journal and thar part of 
Madox's journal which has been painstakenly deciphered, appear 
for the first time in print. 

Fenton's disobedience was not uncommon amongst his con- 
temporanies; once out of sight a commander became omnipotent: 
in 170 the Lord Admiral had written dryly of such ‘pickers’ 
that their “forbearing to utter the place that they intende to resorte 
unto... gyveth us cause to mistrust that they meane not so 
pide as they wolde seeme’ (Br. Mus. MS. Cotton Galba C iv 
f 22 1.). 
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Apart from Miss Taylor's clear explanations of rae wo and 
cartography, perhaps the most interesting portion of the Voyage 
is that alist to ra two months’ stay in the River Sierra ial 
or Tagrin. The chief ruler was King Farma,' whom the Jesuit 
Barreira knew and described in his last illness in 1605.7 Farma had 
entered Sierra Leone about 1460 during an invasion of Mani, a 
Mande tribe whom the indigenous Temne called Sumba, or those 
who cause trouble, After the Mani had overrun a confederation 
taking its name from one of the tribes which it included, the Tyapi 
(pl. Sapi), Farma made himselt king of the Loko. In 1482 he was 
still fighting to enlarge his domain; this time against the Limba. 
The invasion seems to have been merely a sortie by an aristocratic 
cadre and, while the other tribes retain their identity to this day, the 
Mani became absorbed and so indistinguishable y Bas the rest of 
the country after a hundred years. Farther south was Madyrbombe, 
now called Sherbro, where the king was still at war with the 
invaders, one of whom was Sherabols. ‘This is the carlicst mention 
of anything like the modern equivalent and it bears out Dappet’s 
statement in the seventeenth century that the place took its name 
from a Viceroy.! : 
Plate VII, Madox's drawing of a tattooed woman in the Sierra 
Leone River, is possibly a Limba pattern (especially the large marks 
round the lows); it 1s certamly not modern Temne nor Sherbro- 
Bullom, although there is a possibiliry that it is Loko. Farma 
supplied the Portuguese with many slaves. A. EB. KUP 


Notes 


' Not Fattema as on p. 104, mote 1. Fatema was king of the north 
shore and his territory ran.as far north as the Des de Los, He was an 
enemy of Farma; moreover—with ref. to p. 186, note 2—Farma 
did visit Fenton (sce Br. Mus. MS. Cotton App. xvii £ 37 1). 

? F, Guerreiro, Relagao Anual das Coisas . . . os Padres de Companhia 
de Jesus, edited by A. Viegas, Lisbon, 1942, 3 vols., passim. 

1 Description de l'Afrique... traduite du Flamand d°O. Dapper, 
Amsterdam, 1686, p. 273. Dapper's dates are wrong, however. 
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Archeological Researches in the Edsen-gol Region, Inner 

= Mongolia, Part I. By Bo Sommarstrim, Rep. Sei, 

132 Exp. to NIV. Prov. China under Dr. Sven Hedin, Publ. 
16 plates, 104 shes. 


41. Stockholm (Star. Emog. Mus.), 1958. Pp. vii, 189-386, 

With the publication of this volume Dr. SommarstrGm com- 
pletes his survey of the archxological researches made in the 
Edsen-gol region by the Sino-Swedish expedition, of which Part | 
was reviewed in Man (1998, 296), This volume maintains the 
excellent standard of its predecessor in care and clarity of presenta- 
tion. 

Continuing the regional tation of Part I, this volume 
describes first the town of Khara khoto itself. In spite of previous 
work on the site by Kozlov and Sir Aurel Stein it was found 
necessary to attempt another map of the town, but the new plan, 
although more exact than the older ones could still not be made 
ps may The new survey showed the existence of two localities 
at Khara khoto, defined by an inner wall and an outer wall, Som- 
marstrom remarks that the inner wall is constructed in accordance 
with principles generally employed by the Chinese, while the outer 
wall is characteristic of those used by non-Chinese peoples. He 
takes the presence of a few T'ang dynasty coins to be inconclusive, 
and refrains from dating the two parts of the town, since such a 
conclusion would require even more comprehensive and thorough 
digging. Six hundred and sixty-seven finds are listed for this area. 
Next the Mesa area, the disccted gobi platcau to the south of the 
Khara khoto region, is described, where 48 watch towers from the 
Han dynasty are known. The next two chapters describe the 
remains in the central Edsen-gol region, where 37 watch towers 
and a fort are known, and in the Mao-mu region, an elongated 


area forming the southernmost part of the region. Here 42 sites 
were sand by Bergman, who led the investigations, including 34 
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watch towers, a walled town of the Han age, two smaller walled 
town-like sites, three Han forts and one Hsi-hsia fort and a house 
ruin. Finally the ancient remains along the source streams of the 
Edsen-gol are described. 

This report, taken together with Stein's explorations, is a detailed 
and valuable survey of fixed settlements in a semi-desert region. 
Walled cities are not uncommon in Mongolia, and we must be 
grateful for this expert account which could be supplemented by 
descriptions of several ruined medixval cities still unexplored in 
northern Mongolia. Cc. R. BAWDEN 


The Eighty-Five Siddhas. By Toni Schmid. Rep. Sci, Exp. to 
133 NLM. Prov, China under Dr. Sven Hedin, Publ, 42, 


VIE, Ethnography. Stockholm (Stat. Etnog. Mus.), 1958. 
Pp. 170, 18 plates ) 

The presentation of this book is of a high standard, with a 
coloured plate and with black and white reproductions of the 
thirteen scrolls; there are also additional illustrations throughout. 

Dr, Schmid tells us that “Siddhas’ are comparable to the Saints 
of the Christian Church, and the similitudes which she quotes are 
convincing. The worship of these holy figures belongs to the 
Tantric phase of Buddhism. Siddhas are not prayed to since they 
have eget perfection, but they are invoked, praised and 
imitated. 

The difficulties of identification of each individual Siddha are, it 
is well known, considerable. Inscriptions on the scrolls have facili- 
tated Dr. Schmid’s task, but she has shown great perspicacity in the 
penetrating, comparative examination of other sources and her 
resultant conclusions are most acceptable, based as they are on much 
erudite material. Incidentally, the Copenhagen bsTan-gyur is from 
Narthang, I having purchased it from there in 1954, and if it is a 


“better copy," as is stated on p. 19, it is because | impressed upon 
the monks the necessity of scrubbing the wooden printing blocks 
with soap and water before printing. 
Punctuation, unfortunately, is defective in places and the English, 
although reputedly revised, is not always up to standard, Tibctan 
selling is not consistent, but then Dr, Schmid gives us her reasons 
for this and they are commendable. 
In Thanka Il, 3, Luyipa's hands are reversed in the description on 
p. 25: A number of figures appearing in Thanka VII on the right 
ive been left out of the description. In Thanka XII1 omissions like- 
wise occur in 79, Napata’s sakti's stance, in 84, Mirtogpa's iakti's 
dress and apparel, and in the description of the animals, 
lt is not understood what is meant to be conveyed by adding 
“(sic !)" after “sa ra ka pa," the alleged way in which Tucci writes 
Sar Ka Pa (p. 68). 
This latest publication should be of great utility to those who 
specialize in the study of Tibetan iconography. 
PETER. Prince of Greece and Denmark 


The Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli 1952-3. 5 
3 H.D. Sonkalia, B. Subbaraa and S. B. Deo. Devan Coll, 


Res. Inst, and Maharaja Sayajiraay Univ, Publ. No. 1. 
Poona, 1958. Pp. xxvi, 247 

This is a detailed excavation report on two sites about 300 miles 
north-cast of Bombay. They are situated on opposite banks of the 
Narbada Buiver, where it is crossed by the important overland route 
from the Ganges basin to the Deccan. Each site consists in agroup 
of eroded mounds, and a scrics of trenches were dug to establish 
the sequence of settlement. 

These excavations throw light on three chief phases of occupation 
and three broad cultural groups: first, a palxolithic culture with 
sctapers, points and burins, as known from other nearby sites 
(Nevasa series II); second, a chalcolithic culture with a distinctive 
flint industry and painted pottery; third, a series of iron-using, 
“Early Historic’ cultures with coins, Northern Black Polished 
ware and Black-and-Red wares, 

The material in each group is well described, and gencrously 
illustrated. The pottery is thoroughly dealt with, although it would 
have been well worth while including a table with percentages of 
the different wares in each level. This information was eoldceitky 
worked out by the excavators (p. 83), and tabulated would not have 
taken up much space. 

The chalcolithic material probably represents the chief interest 
of the report, all the more so since two Carbon-14 dates (1938) 
were eal at the time of publication, ane for the carlicst chalco- 
lithic (34034128 n.P.), another for the latest (3294-4128). It is 

isquuicting to see the latter date converted to ‘about 1000 n.c.," 
which is nothing like the actual figure of 1336+- 128 n.c., but in any 
case, these dates are earlier than the usual archxological estimates 
for the chalcolithic culrures in this part of the sub-continent. ‘The 
corpus of chalcolithic material here published is now basic to any 
study of these cultures, F. R. HODSON 


Stone Age Industries of the Bombay and Satara Districts. By 
3 fs S. C. Malik. M.S.U. Arcaol, Ser. No. 4. Baroda 


(M.S. Univ.), 1959. Pp. [x], 68 

This is a regional study in which the author has 
made use of earlier research, and combined it with his own obser- 
vations in the field. He has visited a number of known sites, and 
found many more, and his descriptions and observations are concise 
and pointed, if sometimes rather slight. Having recently been 
engaged in similar field work in India I can recognize the ring of 
truth in what he says. One's heart warms to him for not being afraid 
to publish facts which he has observed with his own cyes, even 
when these are, in the narrower view at any rate, unex d, and 
also for not being afraid to admit when he is baffled, or the evidence 
uncertain. The author rightly avoids statistical analysis of small 
collections, but supports his descriptions with a full series of draw- 
ings, a number of photographs and a summary of comparative 
evidence from other parts of India. Asa record of a piece of primary 
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research, and a statement of problems solved and unsolved, this 
monograph is very good. 

In an appendix there are detailed a number of picces of evidence 
regarding methods of hafting and actual use of stone tools, both 
archzological and ethnographical, from many parts of the world, 
This is interesting suggestive, and it is a pity that it is not 
carried through with more specific reference to this material, at 
least to the extent of pointing out which examples are most appro- 
priate to India on the grounds of typological or environmental 
parallelism. The classification of tool rypes is adequate, and clear to 
anyone familiar with the Indian stone age, bur as a system of 
classification it does not go as far as it might in indicating the 
functional relationship of different tool types: it draws the same 
distinction between groups which are closely similar, such as side 
scrapers and end scrapers, as it does between those which are widely 
separated, such as scrapers and points. When he has put forward so 
much excellent material it is a pity that the author does not make a 
good paper into an even better one by analysing and integrating 
this material more fully. This applies equally to the lack of crow- 
referencing between the tools described and those illustrated, and 
to the absence of a detailed comparison between the sites on the 
coast and those in the interior, a comparison which would have 
been of considerable interest. 

None of these points detract from the real value of this work as a 
regional study of a type of which Indian archeology stands in great 
need at the moment, and one hopes that the author will extend his 
researches to other regions, perhaps to these parts of eastern India 
which as he himself points out have been so neglected hitherto in 
this respect. BRIDGET ALLCHIN 


Ancient Populations of Siberia and its Cultures. By A. P. 
13 6 Okladnikov. Russian translation series of the Peabody 


Mus. of Arch, and Ethn., Harvard U., Vol. I, No. 1, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1959. Pp. vii, 96. Price $3.40 

All must warmly welcome the imitiative of Dr. Henry Field and 
the Peabody Museum in starting this series of translations, and 
applaud the excellent choice for the first one. Profesor A. P. 
Okladmikov, the leading specialist, published this authoritative 
summary as the first chapter of Narody Sibiri (Peoples of Siberia), 
edited by M. G. Levin and L. P. Potapov (Moscow, 1946). It brings 
together the results of Sovict work of recent years, which is exten- 
sive and largely unfamiliar to western scholars. Material of this sort 
is not casy to render into English, and certain slips areapparent here. 
The meaning ts normally clear (‘northern deer” for severnyi olen can 
still be understood); but there are inconsistencies with the Ruossian 
place names, both as to spelling (Vitima for Vitim, Bratsko for 
Bratsk), transliteration (Yolba and Wolba, variously, for Uolba), 
and translation (Lake Onega, but Olenii Ostrov), Care has been 
taken over the illustrations, which have survived double reproduc- 
tion remarkably well. The maps have been well redrawn, but the 
legend is omitted from Map 2. None of these small criticisms of 
the editing, however, should be taken as diminishing the heartiness 
of the vote of thanks which this book deserves. May the series long 
continue. TERENCE ARMSTRONG 


Contributions to Indian Sociology, I and IM. Edited by L. 
I 3 7 Dumont and D. Pocock. Paris and The Hague (Mouton). 


I: 1948. Pp. 63. Price 12s, TN: 1959, Pp, 101. Price 12s. 
The problem which the editors pose for the second 
volume of the Contributions scrics is the laymg down of a set of 
postulates for the analysis of Indian caste. The problem is ap- 
proached by the summary and reinterpretation of two sociological 
texts and various subsidiary works, The main texts are Bouplé’s 
Exssais sur le régime des castes (Paris, 1908) and Hocart's Caste (Leadon. 
1950), The first book was selected for the primacy which Bouglé 
gave to the Brahman in his analysis of caste, and Hocart gains 
preference for emphasizing the king. Of the subsidiary works, the 
k by M. N. Srinivas, Religion and sored ere the Coorgs 
(Ohed. 1088); talks Gist bevaces & describes the concept of purit: 
as underlying Indian religion and social organization. The besks 
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which Professors Ghurye and Hutton have written were laid aside 

the editors, and no reference is made to Profesor Aiyappan’s 
observations on the social-control aspects of caste. While there is 
evidence that Indian kings did contribute to the regulation of the 
castes, there is lithe evidence for the edinors asserting that the king 
always did this by virtue of membership in a Kshatriya caste. 
Cidra kings are well known in Indian history and in Hindu tradi- 
tions. 

The third volume of the series contains critiques of several writers 
on Hinduism (Srinivas, Marriott, H. N.C. Stevenson, C. G. Dichl 
and V. Elwin), the editors’ essay on possession and priesthood, an 
article on the Tamul cult of Aryanar, and a contribution from F, G, 
Bailey. The esay by Dr. Bailey combines his critical summary of 
the first volume of the Contrihutions with a (counter) manifesto for 
a sociology of India. It is evident that Dr. Bailey's criticism of the 
style of the first volume was ne as this third issue was 
composed. Whatever may be its detects for the pungenr statement 
of hypotheses, a more conventional style should be considered for 
future issues of the Conmibutions, The inclusion of the review of 
C. G. Diehl's work on Tamil doy Fg is of great mterest. Like many 
other missionary authors before him, Dich] has contributed to the 
knowledge of folk religion in India by his acquaintance with a 
regional language and its literature. W. McCORMACK 


Caste and Communication in an Indian Village. By D. N. 
[3 g Majumder. London (Asia Publishing House), 1948. Pp. 


348. Prive ft 135. 6d. 

This book has been written to provide us with an 
ethnographical survey of an Indian village near Lucknow, as a basis 
for the evaluation of rural problems and social change in India. It 
is addressed not only to anthropologists, but also to a wide audience 
of administrators and development workers, who require a general 
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account of the lives of the people with whom they deal, This is 
provided in major Chapters on inter-caste relations, the village 
economy, family organization, religion and the roles of village and 
caste councils and village leadership. Among other topics dealt with 
are games, the treatment of disease, contacts with the outside, and 
education. 

A wealth of material is contained in these accounts. Inter-caste 
cooperation is described in great detail, for instance, as are the 
changing attitudes of village caste groups to one another, The 
informative histories of disputes handled by caste and village 
councils and by the courts portray vividly a situation in which 
skill in making alliances is reinforced by physical iii The 
descriptions of family and public rites will also be useful tor com- 
parison, and the last Chapter contains a discussion of the concept of 
Sanskritization. Professor Majumdar finds the term imprecise, 
though he does not feel able to jettison it at present; in discussing 
the mobility brought about through Sanskritization, he puts for- 
ward the important point that ‘vertical’ mobility in the caste 
hierarchy is structurally less significant than the ‘horizontal’ 
mobility of intracaste fission into separate and competing sub-castes. 

A book of this kind by its wide coverage invites readers to ask for 
more in their areas of particular interest. It would be good, for 
example, to have a fuller treatment given to inheritance patterns 
(p. 196); and a list of only 17 kin terms (p. 207) leaves us wanting 
the remainder. Again, the transfer of land from landlords to culti- 
vating tenants is said to have made for a decline in the power of the 
former and a corresponding increase in inter-caste rivalrics, and 
such a crucial change might well be documented by giving the 
quantity of land which has changed hands and the castes of the 
beneficiaries, as part of a discussion of the financial as well as the 
social implications of this change. But these comments do not 
detract from the value of the book, which is a welcome addition to 
the ethnography of India. ADRIAN C. MAYER 
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A Minority in Britain: Social Studies of the Anglo-Jewish 
Community. Edited by Maurice Freedman. London 
[39 (Valentine, Michell), 1955. Pp. xvi, 279. Price £01 15. 
= Studies of British minorities by anthropologists have 
tended to concentrate on Negroes: and it is extremely valuable to 
have this careful book on the Jewish minority for comparison. The 
book stands also in its own right as a most important contribution 
to understanding of British socal life, and to general sociological 
and anthropological analysis. 

The book consists of four parts. First, Dr. James Parkes has 
summed up, most concisely, his immense knowledge of ‘The 
History of the Anglo-Jewish Community.” Second, Dr. Hannah 
Neustatter has done miracles, with varied and complicated sources, 
to deal with demographic aspects of the Jewnh community, and to 
provide quantitative data on social and economic characteristics, 
adherence to Jewish miles and groups, ete. If she has to pot out 
constantly the weakness in her data, she is here in no different 
position from anyone studying any part of the British population. 
But it is the third and fourth sections which will most intercst 
anthropologists: Dr. Howard M. Brotz on “The Outlines of Jewish 
Society in London” and Dr. Maurice Freedman on ‘Jews in the 
Society of Britain." 

Brotz deals clearly with the problems of what 1s the Jewish society, 
and examines the movement of Jews from sociclly less desirable to 
more desirable areas, with contradictory scales of prestige among 
Jews. He analyses the cleavages within Jewish societies, and the 
significance of religious and cultural rules. The background to this 
work lies, of course, largely in sociological research in America on 
the problems of minorities and immigrants, and of mechanisms for 
maintaining group solidarity. Brotz has been careful to indicate 
where the prooeuwes that he discusses are common to the society of 
which Jews form a part, and where they are particular to the 
Jewish ‘community.’ | } 
~ Tris the skilful way in which Freedman handles this last, the most 
important, problem, which makes his essay so striking. Here indeed 


we can see how the opens or anthropological treatment of a 
specific problem can be weed (despite deficiencies of data which are 
stressed throughout) to illuminate the whole realm of social life. 
For this chapter 1s not only a penetrating and learned commentary 
on the myriad studies of the Jews: it deals with the very nature of a 
social system. It does so in several ways. Freedman points out that 
we need, for example, studies of the Welsh to put into correct 
perspective the position of minorities like coloured and Jews. | 
remember well when a critic, complaining of a slow-scoring 
innings by Glamorgan against Hampshire, referred to a lot of 
‘wooden Welshmen spoiling our English game." (Happily Hamp- 
shire scored even more slowly, so Mr. Wilf Wooller was able to 
hoist him with his own petard.) But much more cogently Freedman 
argues that a study and understanding of the whole society 
necessary before the position of minorities can be appreciated, as 
when he discusses how British tolerance can also be British (or 
perhaps English, as he says) resistance. His whole discussion of the 
range of assimilation and acculturation is admirable. 

With the increasing output of anthropology it becomes more 
and more difficult for us to follow research in all its fields. This is 
most unfortunate: for there was much in these illuminating esays 
on Jews in moder Britain which was closely analogous with, for 
example, the results coming out of the studies of J. C. Mitchell and 
A. L. Epstein of tribalism in Northern Rhodesian towns. In a sense, 
a¢ Freedman implies, Judaism is a form of the tribalism which we 
can observe developing in new African towns: and students of both 
can draw help from one another. Perhaps in the mew Africa there 
will yet be peoples whose unique tribal characteristics will be made 
the subject of aggravated persecution. For this, as Freedman says, 
remains in many ways peculiar to Jews among the many peoples 
who make up the heterogencous populations of modem states. 

Finally, I consider it important to note of this essay that it shows 
how objectively an anthropologist can study the community of 
which he is a part. MAX GLUCKMAN 
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DRAWINGS OF INDIAN STONE IMPLEMENTS PROBABLY BY A. C. CARLYLE 


In the Departinent of British and Mediaval Antiquities, British Museum. Drawn at actu. size, here reduced to 3. 
(To illustrate article 140) 


SOCIETATI REGALI 

INSTITUTUM REGALE 

ANTHROPOLOGICUM 
SALUTEM 


RAECEPERUNT nobis concilium sodalesque Instituti Regalis Anthropologici Magne Britannia et 





Hibernia, annos vix CXVIL conditi, wt vobis, viri illustrissimi, praesidi concilio sodalibus Societatis 
Regalis iam annos CCC celebrantibus animo letissimo gratulemur. Mora nimia sit si multos illos sodales 
nostros nomine recordemur qui usque ab Instituto condito in statum ampliorem vestre: sodalitatis accesserunt. 
Vos enim naturam rerum omnem, coins homo pars haud minima, nos autem hominem in natura indagare 


solemus. Talem communitatem maximi estimamus atque ut in perpetwum permaneat intenti precamur, 


UNT quibus scientia humane, que sub nomine anthropologia amplectuntur, diverse nimis et 
disiecte videntur ita ut partes alice scientiis naturalibus alia libentius humanitatibus adherere 
possint. Nos tamen hoc non pro infortunio habemus sed pro opportunitate egregia. Constat enim inter vos et 
nos scientiam wnam esse atque indivisibilem: cur aliter Societas Regalis trecentos aunos universali cum 
approbatione permansit? Nonne docetunos antiquitus experientia scientie provincias non per rectas lineas se 
promovere, velut inter longos illos muros Atheniensium, sed lumani ingenii commercio nullis confiniis 
assuefacto? Disciplina igitur anthropologica nobis neque dimidia partes non congrue, hae corpus lumanum 
hac mores investigans, neque tertia quardam jurisdictio sui potens inter scientias humanitatesque esse videtur, 
sed potius ambarum pars omnino necessaria, quasi ferrumen preebens quo coniuncte’ prevstantius rerum 


atari cOPNOscere wifantur. 


OCIETATE vestra denique pre ceteris omnibus et nos et cuncti scientiarum studiosi semper confidimus 
quam libera scientia propugnatore principali contra doctrinas subdolas extrinsecus insinuatas. Pietate 
sincera spe secura admiratione verecunda vobiscum nos omnes libentissime gaudemus atque ut Societatis 
Regalis gloria in eternum floreat, immo vero si fieri potest continenter amplificetur, vehementer exoptamus. 
Quapropter presidem nostrum emeritum Iohannem Alexandrum Fraser Roberts, sanguinis humani indaga- 
torem preclarum, delegavimus qui sollennibus vestris intersit obsequiumque nostrum cum hoc volumine 


simul offerat. 


DABAMUS LONDINI EX ADIBUS NOSTRIS, IDIBUS JULIIS MCMLX 


Auprey I, Ricnarps Prevses 
MaAriAN W. Samir A Secretis 


MORHANA PAHAR: OR THE MYSTERY OF 
A. C, CARLYLE* 


by 


G. DE G. SIEVEKING 
Department of British and Medieval Antiquities, British Museum 


I 40 Mrs. Bridget Allchin's article (MAN, 1958, 207) 
i on the caves known as Morhana Pahar which 
she believes were discovered by General Cunningham's 
‘first assistant’ in the Archeological Survey of India, in 1880 
or 1881, has prompted me to some further inquiries. 

The name of this officer, as given on the spine and the 
title page of his Report of Tours in Gorakpur and Ghazipur 
(Archrol. Survey Rep. XXII (1885), is A. C. Carlleyle. 
However, there is no doubt that his real name was Archibald 
Campbell Carlyle. In the files of the Department of British 
and Mediaval Antiquities at the British Museum there is a 
black-edged letter dated 12 November, 1897, which reads 
as follows: 

Airlie Lodge, | 
Campden Hill R.oad, 
Kensington, W. 
Sir, 12 Nov. 1897 

My Brother, Mr. Archibald Campbell Carlyle, who for 
many years held an appointment in the Archological Survey 
of India, has recently died, and he wished that at his death two 
ori polgmi eourrs railing ayers tele ete! Ds in their 
sides, as well as his copies or rubbings of _ inscription: 
should be given to the British siecaniere. —— 

Will the Museum accept them, and, ifso, should they be sent 
to Bloomsbury, or a the authorities prefer to send some 
one to inspect them first? | 

Tam, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Hildred E, Carlyle. 

Either, therefore, Carlleyle is a curious Indian misprint, 
or A. C. Carlyle changed the spelling of his name for the 
period of his service in India. It is necessary to emphasize 
this point since the Museum collections studied by Mrs. 
Alc naturally registered the finder by the name of 
Carlyle. 

Mrs. Allchin has not, I am afraid, understood the 
mechanism of the acquisition by the Muscum of the 
portions of the Carlyle Collection which she lists. 

She states that: 

One of Carlleyle’s [sic] executors, Charles Seidler, sent selec- 
tons of his finds, which consisted of stone artifacts, chicfly 
microliths, to the British Museum, to the United States 
National Museum, to the national museums of Scotland and 
Ireland, to Oxford and to museums on the continent. In some 
cases the artifacts were accompanied by extracts from Carlleyle’s 
notes and lists of sites, 

From internal evidence we can show that Seidler was not 
(at the time) one of Carlyle’s executors. The report on the 
Collection in the National Museum of Scotland quoted by 
Mrs. Allchin is in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland for 1892 (3rd Series, Vol. II, pp. 408-11), and as 
we know from the letter quoted above Carlyle did not die 
until five years later. Seidlec’s position is in fact a crucial 
one. He acted as an picciaadicy between Carlyle and 

* With Plate I 


these institutions and negotiated the sale of his Indian 
collections in a piecemeal fashion, He was in fact a dealer. 
However the British Museum did not acquire any part of its 
collection directly from Seidler. The Indian microliths in 
the Christy Collection at the British Museum were pur- 
chased at the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Science in 1887. 
A sales catalogue is still in existence. The general title is 
‘Catalogue ot the Exhibition of Paintings, Sculpture, 
Indian Antiquities, etc., 1887,’ and on page §1 a vit ite 
reads as follows: 

A General Descriptive Survey of those portions which were 
brought to England of a Private Collection of Indian Anti- 
quities, mostly archaic. Firstly, illustrative of the earliest arts 
of man in the prehistoric stone age. And secondly: including 
also a small collection of objects of archxological interest, 
belonging to the historic period; with a few other articles, 
serving to bring the series down to medixval and modem 
times. (The Collections above referred to were made in India, 
personally, by Mr. A. C. Carlyle, late of the Archrological 
Survey of India.) 


Furthermore, there is a slip in, to mark the place, on 
which is written: "Bought by A. W.F. [Augustus Wollaston 
Franks, then Keeper] from A. C. Carlyle, No. 1887. 

isty). Goll(ection).,"\to which a later hand had added 
in pencil * L. Carleylle.’ 
_ This is plainly the source of the collections referred to 
by Mrs. Allchin. Items V and VI are particularly en- 
lightening. 


V.—PALZOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC.—From the 
Vindhya Hills, Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand. 

Td. Kuudely chipped Implements and Flakes, of Quartzite, 
Hard Quartzitic Sandstone, Basalt, and Chert; some from caves 
and rock-shelters; others from terraces, ledges, and ravines: 
among the Vindhya Hills, in Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand. 
Some also (further on) from the site of an se" gers and pre- 
historic manufactory at the foot of the Hill of Marpha, 
Bundelkhand. 

VI—NEOLITHIC,—Vindhya Hills. 

1¢. Implements and Flakes, of Chert, Agate, and Jasper, with 
others of Quartzite, or hard Quartzitic Sandstone, from 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand; including knives, scrapers, 
arrowheads, lancets, picks, borers, fine small needle-shaped 
implements, and fine long narrow delicate razor-shaped flake 
knives, or small spoke-shave-shaped implements; and also 
numerous little semi-lunar or crescent-shaped implements of 
agate, with the straight or chord side of the crescent brought to 
a bevelled edge:—a large number of the above-mentioned 
specunens being from caves and rock-shelters, and other places 
of lodgement, such as ledges, terraces, and ravines, among the 
Vindhya Hills, | 

ae. Flakes of all kinds. 

ge. Roude stone Digging or Dibbling Implements, of various 
kinds; and two rude Club-shaped stones. 

4¢. Pounding Stones, Mashers, and Crushers. 

ge. Stone Choppers. 
oe or meant soe three kinds:—the first, 
: d by chipping, or flaking only; the second, also formed 
by chipping, or flaking, but sharpened at the cutting edge 
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alone, by grinding; and the third kind, smoothed all over, or 
entirely formed by grinding. 
ve. Stone Implements shaped like mode Chisels and Adzes. 
8e. Pitted Stones, (Perhaps used as sockets for the ancient 
wooden Fire Drill?) 
Lay Grooved, or Pitted, Hammer-head Stones, of various 
inds 
tof. Large, smoothly ground, circular or oval, stones, 
perforated through the centre; commonly called “Ring 
Stones"; bur which might be called *Mace-head Stones.’ 
tie. Pounding Pestles; and Scrikers for Faking. 
tae. Grinding Stones, or Mullers, with a few fragments of 
Bed Stones. 
13¢. Stone Discs, 
ig¢. Triangular and Ridge-shaped objects of stone. 
And I would also recommend a search for Item VIII 
(pp. 57/): 
VIIL—RUDE CAVE PAINTINGS AND MARES ON 
;: Cc i of a few { f ) rude Aboriginal Pain 
ig. Copies of a few (out of many) rude Abo nti 
fas rad colour in the original) in caves and rock suatiets 
on the Vindhya Hills; and specimens of the red ‘Gera’ Stone 
with the colour derived from which the Paintings were done. 
Pieces of this red ‘Gera’ Stone were found, already rubbed 
down into facets, in the earth in the floors of the caves and 
rock shelters, along with stone implements, thus proving that 
the *Geru" colour must have been rubbed down and used by the 
same prehistoric abongines who made the stone implements. 
This is probably a most important and significant discovery | 
2g. A few impressions of ‘Cup Marks’ on Riocks. (For want 
of space, only a very few examples, from the northerly scarp 
of the Vindhyas, are here exhibited.) 


Incidentally, this would suggest that A. C. Carlyle made 
tracings or copies of the cave paintings instead of taking 
photographs of them. Photography in a bad light must 
still have been a difficult process in India in the early 
cighteen-cighties! 

Mrs, Allchin is however quite correct in believing that 
many of the specimens now in the Sturge Collection came 
from Carlyle. They were in fact purchased by Dr. Sturge, 
both divers from Seidler and from Canon Greenwell, whose 
stone implement collection was purchased by Sturge in 
184. 

The documents in this case consist of letters from Charles 
Seidler—the first, addressed to Canon Greenwell in 1888, 
being the most explicit as to the finder’s purpose in selling 
his collection : 

My dear Greenwell, 

I feel grateful to you for taking a serics of Mr. Carlyle’s 
implements of which I have just sent you go by parcel post. 
The selection is not quite as good as at the beginning but you 
will find them curiows both as regards form and material. 


Please send the guinea by two postal orders which I can 
forward to Mr. C. at once. Poce rihath, he warts it... 


Mr. Carlyle’s localities are all in the Central Provinces of 
India, bordering on the NW. Provinces. 

Seidler subsequently sold two collections to Dr. Sturge, in 
July, 1893, and April, 1896 (price 40). His letters which 
are still yee contain drawings of the implements 
(Plate I), “Copies of Mr. A. C. Carlyle’s notes’ identical 
to those already published, and inventories of the spertnien 
including micro microlichs from the caves in the Vindhya 
material from the Nabada Gravels (handaxes) and 
tumuli. 
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I quote here the only list which gives the provenances 
of each implement: 
Contents of 3 boxes of Indian stone implements found by 


A. C. Carlyle Esq®, (lately attached to the Arch-rological Survey 
of India) Pil Boeke in various caves and rock-shelters in the 


Vindhya Hills, Baghelkhand, Central provinces of India. 
BOX No. 1 

1. Crescent-shaped implement Morahna Pahar 2 
2. — do — — do — th 
3. — do — Gharwa Pahari 4 
4. — do — — doa — 12 
4. — do — Ficlds near Banda 2 
10, — do — B: Pahar I 
11. — do — Liners > Pahar 4 
Ones gular aT Tscabe Pua : 
12, Quadrangular 3 
13. — do — Gharido Pahari 3 
14. Triangular —do— rf 
14 do — — do — 7 
16 — da — Morahna Pahar 10 
17. — do — — do — 14 
at. — do — Bhage Khor 4 
22. Long Implt. one end curved *° Morahna Pahar 10 
23. — do — — do — 12 
24. — do — Gharwa Pahari 9 
35. — do — Bhage Khor 4 
26, Long narrow knives? Morahna Pahar 7 
27 — do — — do — 2 
29. Borers —do— 13 
294. — do — — do — 8 
30. — do — —do— a2 
31. — do — (Gharwa Pahari 4 
35. Rubbed 'Geru’ (iron ore) Bharkachha 2 
36. Iron ore fabricator? I 
17. — do— — do — I 
39. Crimped back scrapers Morahna Pahar ) 
40. Spokeshaves (hollowed by use) — do — (large) 7 
4t. —do— —do—{small) 15 
42. Sections of cores — do — y 
43. Long narrow implements Naro 2 
44. — do — used B Pahar 1 
47. Small knives? Marsha Pahar 4 
48. Small cutting implements — do — 23 
49. — do — — do — 6 
40, Long narrow knives Morahna Pahar y 
Sy cage giant ini Bhatkeckha P 
$4. ves hark; | 4 
$5. Arrow points as Morahna Pahar 12 
56. —do— Banda 3 
47. Spokeshaves Morahna Pahar 2 
48. Spokeshaves —do— 4 
49. — do — — do — Wy 
60, —do— —do— 4 
Gt. — 00 — —_ fio -— 29 
43. Coarse flakes — do — 16 
64. Spokeshaves — do — é 
fs. _— small unused — ri — i 
OG, | vcs — do — Lo 
63, — do — fragments Likhneya_ it Ig 
71. — do — Gharwa Pahari 12 
73, _ a _ — do rake 12 
73: — a5 — Likheyna Pa 14 
Th —do— Bhage Khor 3 
75: —do— South of Kalinjar 40 
Po. — do — — do — 25 
77 — do — Bharkachha 25 
601 


Nos. 140, 141 


We may therefore believe that Carlyle was the source of 
the implements from these and other sites in Northern 
India listed in the Inventory to the Caralogwe of the Sturge 
Collection (R.A. Smith, 1937). The fact oe the majority 
of the specimens appear to be from Morhana Pahar should 
be a source of g Rbestion to Mrs. Allchin. Ir may indeed 
lead one to believe that the group of caves is that des- 
cribed in his notes—the two caves and two rock shelters 
from which the vast majority of his collection came. 

It is most interesting to hear that Mrs. Allchin has 
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succeeded in identifying the caves on Morhana Pahar and 
many of the other “Carlyle” sites and I hope that she will 


be able to let us have a district map of the sites, together ~ 


with a list of what has been found in each of them, des- 
criptive of the stone implements in the various museum 
collections. [f their distribution is as limited as she Informs 
us, the stone industries may have a distinctive charac- 
ter and the attribution of certain cave paintings to the 
makers of these tools would gain co bly from. its 
definition. 


ZANDE OFFICE-HOLDERS* 


by 


Institute of Social Anthropology, L'niversity of Oxford 


I A] The Azande are an ethnic and cultural amalgam 
(4 to which more than 50 different peoples have 
contributed. Some of these peoples are peripheral to the 
Zande kingdoms, others have been sabjgated by the 
original Azande, the Avongara-Ambomu, but still form 
distinct ethnic and geographical groups speaking their own 
languages, while yet others, forming the majority of the 
present-day Azande, even in those areas where the Avon- 
gara-Ambomu are best represented, have been entirely 
assimilated, It was the policy of the ruling Avongara family 
to recognize some of the chiefs of the conquered peoples 
but real power lay in the hands of their own representatives, 
the noble and commoner governors whom they appointed 
to rule the provinces of their realms, Now, Junker (W. 
Junker, Travels in Africa, 1891, p. 193) tells us that in the 
course of the years during which he travelled widely among 
the Azande he only came across one man of any political 
importance who was not either a member of the Avongara 
aristocracy or of true Zande (i.e. Mbomu) stock. Although 
Junker dees not seem to have been aware that the Aziate 
both the Ambomwu and the peoples assimilated to them, 
had clans, it has to be borne in mind that in his day, the end 
of the seventies and the first years of the eighties of last 
century, it may have been caster than in my oy to have 
spotted men of torcign origin without a knowledge of the 
ethnic affiliations of de many Zande clans, because the 
social and cultural absorption of foreign stocks was in a less 
advanced stage. 
This note is written to determine the accuracy of his 
statement by inquiring into the ethnic provenance of such 
rovincial governors as were commoners and of persons 
folding lesser office. I have in this inquiry to rely on my 
own information, which with regard to commoner gover- 
nors is mainly restricted to the old kingdom of Gbudwe, 
for none of our authorities on the Azande give any detailed 
or precise information about the subject, or even any in- 
formation at all. One of them, Fr. Geyer (F. Z. Geyer, 
Durch Sand, Sumpf und Wald, 1914, p. 306), goes so far as to 
* The Hon. Editor gratefully acknowledges assistance from the Ford 
Foundation, through the author, towards publication of this paper. 
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make the statement that only an aristocrat—a member of 
the ruling clan of the Avongara—can become a chief, and, 
thus, he says, as a rule only close relatives of a king, such as 
his sons and brothers, can (sine chiefs, a statement which 
[ would treat with reserve even though it refers to the old 
kingdoms of Tembura and Ezo with which | was myself 
scarcely acquainted. Much, of course, depends on what he 
means by ‘chiet" (/dupéling). The same ambiguity appears 
in Von Wiese's statement (Mecklenburg, A. F., Duke of, 
From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile, 1913, p. 229), 
speaking of the area near Tembura Post, that ‘the sultans, 
village chiefs, and under-chiefs are all Asandes.” We do not 
know what he meant by ‘village chiefs,’ especially as there 
were no villages, nor what he meant by ‘under-chiefs,’ nor, 
for the matter of that, precisely what he meant by ‘sultans.’ 
Also we do not know what he meant by ‘ Asandes,’ whether 
the Ambomu or ‘true’ or ‘original’ Azande as distinct from 
persons of foreign origin or whether he included under the 
term also persons of Earclge origin who had adopted the 
Mbomu language and way of life, in contrast to foreigners 
who had retained their speech and habits. He may weil ave 
been ignorant of the difference. This is the point which I 
shall now discuss. 

My informants mentioned the names of the following 
important commoner governors of provinces in the king- 
doms of Bazingbi, Gbudwe's father, who died in about 
1868, of his elder brother Renzi, who predeceased him by 
many years, and of Renzi’s son Tombo or Bazugba: 


Nzaniwe, Akowe clan Kuiya, Ameteli clan 
Mbazua, sts clan Wando, Agbambi clan 
Sakita, Abangbinda people Bavungu, Agbambi clan 
Kuasi, Abiri people Madu, Agbambi clan 
Bafurumai, Angumbe clan Sakondo, Avunduo clan 
Welegine, Agiti clan Nzunga, Agbambi clan 
Nebandia, Avokili clan Nebamboli, Abagua clan 


Now seven out of these 14 persons belonged to Mbomu 
clans, while two, those of the Akowe clan, though of Adio 
stock, had been so early and completely abeccbed by the 
Ambomu that they counted as their social equals, The other 
five were of foreign stocks. 
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Gbudwe reigned from about 1868 to 1905, when he was 
killed by a British patrol. At one time or another during 
his reign the following commoner governors whose clans 
have been recorded ruled provinces of his realm or provinces 
adjacent to it in his elder brother Wando's kingdom or 
provinces in the vast area administered by his second son 
Mange, who was an almost independent monarch: 


Gunde, Angbadimo clan 4ol1, Angumbe clan 
Gundusu, Angbadimo clan Wangu, Auboli clan 


Kulewoka, Abakundo clan Tangili, Agbambi clan 


Zengendi, Angumbe clan Gami, Akowe clan 
Bazo, Akowe clan Yango, Abawoyo clan 
Wanangba, Agiti clan Bangodiya, Agiti clan 
Nguasu, Agbambi clan : 


Ndegu, Angbadimo clan 
Nebamboli, Abagua clan Bakorodi, Abakundo clan 
Bagundusu, Avokida clan Nagaza, Agbambi clan 
Negenzi, Abananga (Akowe) clan Yangiliya, Akalingo clan 
Sagara, Angbadimo clan Kpoyo, Abangbinda people 


Zabia, Abananga (Akowe) clan Pakwiyo, Abawoyo clan 
Bakekpe, Angumbe clan Neatuo, Agiti clan 
Baepuru, Avokida clan Gbaro, Abandogo clan 
Bamboti, Auboli clan Nebanarungba, Agiti clan 
Murungba, Agbambi clan Dangba, Agbambi clan 


Rokomboli, Angbadimo clan 


Of these 33 persons, 26 belonged to Ambomu clans (in- 
cluding the Akowe) and seven to clans of foreign origin. 
We may conclude therefore that whilst the Ambomu 
show numerical preponderancy in the lists of commoner 
vernors it would not be correct to say that only Ambomu 
eld important political office. However, Junker is doubt- 
less righe in the sense in which he probably intended his 
remark to be taken, that, except in newly conquered 
territories where almost the entire eae was foreign, 
important political offices were seldom held by foreigners, 


even in areas where foreigners formed the pave part of 
iO 


r the persons 
f foreign origin in the lists must have been completely 
Zandeized. Without a knowledge of the Mbomu clans and 
those of the assimilated peoples and an appreciation of the 
extent to which they were distributed and mixed—and the 
admixture must have been far advanced by his ume— 
. Junker could scarcely have known whether a Zande was 
of Mbomu or foreign stock. 
There can be little doubt, and it is what Azande them- 
selves say, that kings preferred to appoint Ambomu to 
rovincial governorships; and we may sup that the 
hirthes back from the present day the more this preference 
would have operated, for the Ambomu were those who 
mostly frequented the courts; and it took a long time before 
a conquered people developed the habit of doing so. It was, 
in fact, precisely because Avongara and Ambomu repre- 
sented the king in the provinces of his realm that the foreign 
peoples learnt the Zande tongue, to take part in affairs at 
court, and to adopt Zande ways of life. | 
When we consider the lower forms of political office, 
leadership of military companies and administrative posts 
within the provinces, we find that it was service at court 
and loyalty, ability and character which counted, regard- 
less of descent, in the making of appointments, though, 
here again, it stands to reason that the further back we go 
the more such offices must have been restricted to Ambomu 


the population, but were held by Azande, 
of ie 
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followers of the Avongara. This cannot, however, be 
demonstrated on account of lack of evidence. The earliest 
information that I possess is a very short list of deputies and 
leaders of companies of unmarried warriors in Bazingbi's 
personal province towards the end of his reign (c. 1865). Of 
the eight persons listed below four belong to Mbomu clans 





and four to clans of foreign stocks. 

Galia, Ambura clan Yangiliya, Akalingo clan 
Sangumbali, eestor iy clan Batangba, Abandogo clan 
Badibwodi, Angbadimo clan Baecpuru, Avukida clan 
Bakambara, Angbapio clan Bidara, Abando clan 


Some of these names appear in the following list of persons 
holding the same Gas in Gbudwe's aeerii waht at 
one or other period of his long reign, or in the earlier list 
of governors, for he confirmed them in office, or promoted 
them, when he took control after his father's death. OF the 
54 persons listed 25 belong to Mbomu clans (including the 
Akowe) and 29 to clans of foreign origin. 


Bacpuru, Avukida clan Bagbaragba, Ambata clan 
Gbaro, Abandogo clan Tikpo, Ambura clan 
Ingida, Akalingo can Bazambago, Angali clan 
Nebatuyo, Agiti clan Gbatu, Akpura clan 
Dumo, Avunduo clan Gatanga, Auboli clan 
Bombu, Agiti clan Bangili, Agiti clan 
Tule, Abandogo clan Turugba, Aboro clan 
Malimbia, Abandogo clan Nebaku, Abaza clan 
Mighele: absks ople oe ay ep ila 
, Ogbadwe, oaks pe TIDE, AGI Cor 
Tupoi, Angbaya clan Nebarama, Akudeli clan 
Nguma, Abandogo clan Gbalika, Abandogo clan 
Wanangba, Agiti clan Hiniuru, Abakpara clan 
Zengendi, Angumbe clan Yangihya, Avunduo clan 
Likara, Abandogo clan Mangbano, Agiti clan 
Bambasi, Abangbinda people Mbilingi, Abangau clan 
Ndanya, Abauro clan Bagud Avunduo clan 
Beka, Aminaku clan Bakura, Abakundo clan 
Nebanzingini, Auboli clan Basili, Agbambi clan 
Busio, Abandogo clan Banginisuc, Ambare clan 
Bazilikpi, Akalingo clan Bambia, Akudeli clan 
vero Ape aan oo Nanepeugi, Alniecona can 
ako, Agiti cla “Ndukpezingi, ung cla 
Zungbe, Agbambi clan Yambe, Abangbinda people 
Banganzambu, Abakpara clan Pasua, Agbambi clan 
Yawili, Abagbangi clar Bagara, Akowe clan 
Birale, Akenge clan Kuki, Akurungu 


A further check was made by listing the more important 
commoners who held similar offices in provinces of 
Gbudwe's sons Ndukpe, Gangura and Bafuka during their 
father’s lifetime. OF Sse 36 persons 19 are of Ambomu 
stock (including Akowe and Adio) and 17 are of foreign 
origin. 


Buze, Abambura na Maame, Adio clan 
Zambu, Avotombeo clan Ndegu, Angbadimeo clan 
Banvunu, Adogo clan Beh Aste clan 
Bangugbili, Abangbaga clan Nambia, Apusi clan 
Nyake o, Avunduc clan Neawe, Abadara clan 
Basingbatara, Angbaga clan Koukon, Avotombo clan 
Gbaga, Abawoli clan Kpayaku, Akpura clan 
Ziga, Abangbwati clan Gorogbe, Avotombo clan 
Ghaga, Abaigo clan Tungua, Agiti clan 
Kpelenge, Abangule clan Ganga, Agbutu clan 
Kuagbiaru, ci, tye clan Gad, Abatiko clan 
Libiru, Agbambi clan Gbanda, Agbambi clan 


Bandapai, Abanzuma clan Ingiwara, Akowe clan 
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Use, Agiti clan Kusapai, Abadara clan Avonama 1 Abambaraga t Abatukpo } 
Ghafu, Abuguru people Bambasi, Abadara caln Angbaga 7 Abaguma 1 Amesaka I 
Gotegbe, Avotombo clan Meme, Amengbaya clan Avombili 1 Amogba 1 Abalingi 5 
Boza, Abakpuro clan Baro, Ameteli clan Abagende 1 Agburu + JAAmorangono 1 
Moyego, Abadara clan Galipiyo, Agiti clan oe 4 pr riecpii 3 ean tite 2 
ai : bandiko 2 bakango 3 MmZOro I 
On the evidence cited we may conclude that whilst the — Amemungu 1 Abananga 9 Agbambi 9 
Mbomu clans in Gbudwe'’s kingdom were represented §Abagiaru 1 Abangau 3. Abadimo I 
among office-holders in a proportion higher than their  Aremete _ 1 Akpongboro 1 Abanguoto I 
hn LOE ED an Abagbangi 4 Apambia 1 Avuzukpo 1 
membership bore to the total population, it is not much =)" : a i) Rae 
higher and is less than might have been expected, con-  Amegburu 1 Abakpoto 3 Ababandu j 
sidering the fact that the foreign clements ee Abaika I Adoraws 2 Abatiko 7 
les ) conquered by hi rathe , ? 2 Abandi 1 Aminguna 2 
peoples for the most part conquered by his grandfather = Ambata india Eos : 
bogs suk and by his father Bazingbi and by his uncles, Renzi ete ; nee : fbanghe : 
chief among them. hae ile tha: | Agberenya 2 Abakaya ¢ Akslines: : 
An attempt was made to test this conclusion against — Angbadimo 2 Abadanga 1 Abangombi 3 
conditions obtaining in 1929-1930. At that time the greater Andabili t Angbuki 2 Abamage 1 
part of the Sudanese Azande had been compelled to live in — Anigumbe 4 Avando t  Angali 5 
| : : eee By a ios Abakaya t Abakurma 1 Abadugu z 
settlements of one sort or another, though some were still : | 
. Peet : | Abauro 2 Abakp 1 Ababali i 
in their original dispersed state. However, each settlement ‘A hawoli <  Abadien +. Abies ; 
was more or less composed of the same people who had —Abadambili t Avundukuro 1 Abakupa 
lived near cach other before, and the headmen were persons  Avunduo § Awali 1 Abakpara ! 
who represented the princely rulers in the pre-settlement oe ss Fee Me a hee has 3 
districts or were the same sort of persons. The Adminis- 4)..." i Bae Mee ars 
0% ; Ah : ; Abakpa 1 Avudamara 1 Amabenge I 
tration did not make the appointments, which were under —_ Akangani 1 Abangbapere 1 Abugura x 
control of the princes themselves. These appointments | Avotombo 4 Avumai 3. Amindamu I 
therefore not only give some indication of clan, and there- abehet ; eae a Meera 2 
fore ethnic, representation among office-holders atthe time = |," en” : Abslag i ee i 
at which the sample was taken, but also have some bearing —apara 3. Abayali 3 Agi ; 
on the principles of selection at any time. Quite a number — Abakangba 2 Abakundo 3 Adio ‘ 
of settlements had been pee in charge of princely rulers’ © Abagbaya t  Avokili 1 Amenga 2 
sons and brothers and other nobles. This was a new de- 7s a _ oe fey 2 
velopment due to the caer of expansion by con- —“absohate 5 Abangbin da ; Abisape ; 
quest under European rule and to the equ sis rages of = Abagamuna 1 Abakpuro a ; 
eliminating rivals by traditional methods; and also to the — Abaningo r Aunzo 1 Amadi I 
great growth in numbers of the nobility. These appoint- 4metanga 2 


ments are left out of the present inquiry since they are not 
directly involved in the question at issue. The inquiry 
covered the whole of that part of Zandeland which lies in 
what was, at the time it was conducted, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan or, in Zande terms, what were once the 
kingdoms of Gbudwe, Ezo and Tembura. Three hundred 
and fourteen headmen have been listed and they have been 
found to be numerically divided among the clans as shown 
in the table below. In my estimation of what may be re- 
garded as Mbomu and forcign clans 87 headmen were of 
Mbomu stock and 227 of various foreign stocks. The 
Mbomu headmen were thus in 1929-1930 about 28 per 
cent. of the total, a percentage corresponding fairly well 
with the ratio of the Ambomu as a whole to the total 
population of Sudanese Zandeland. If the Akowe and Adio 
are included, as before, among the Ambomu the figures 
would be 97 Ambomu and 217 men of foreign stocks, 
making the Ambomu about 31 per cent. 


Alowe 9 Akudere 2 Auboli 2 
Avubanga 3. Abanzuma 1 Amiandi 2 
Abanya 3. =Abaruvuro 3. Abanguli 2 


TOs 


The matter which I have been discussing may seem a 
small one to devote a paper to, but it is none the less an 
important one for an understanding of Zande political 
institutions and mode of administration, and of the re- 
markable absorption of heterogencous elements into the 
single people which we now speak of as the Azande. It has 
a further and more general interest for the student of African 
kingdoms, for we often have little information about the 
social texture of them and, in particular, about the precis 
manner in which conquest brought about assimilation. 
This paper has some bearing on chess questions. Further- 
more, it is now or never that such incorrect or ambiguous 
statements by earlier writers as those which | have mentioned 
must be cha mee I make no apology therefore for citing 
some of the evidence which clarifies the statements of these 
early travellers and possibly, according to the meaning that 
we attribute to them, contradicts them. A critical exam- 
ination of sources seems to me to be one of the most useful 
tasks that can be undertaken by anthropologists at the 


present time. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Land Tenure and Village Structure among the Luvale 
142 Compared with Other Northern Rhodesian 


Tribes, By C. M,N. White. Summary of a communi- 
cation to the Institute, 24 September, 1959 

Northern Rhodesia (excluding the Barorse province for the 
purpose of this Paper, since it has not yee been studied by me) is 
ethnographically tairly diversified, but the greater part of its in- 
habitants are matrilineal. As common features over most of the 
area we may, however, note the existence of dispersed clans, and 
the fact that villages are not composed of unilinear descent groups. 
Village structures themselves vary especially according to whether 
marriages are dominantly virilocal as in the Tonga or Lungu, or 
at least initially uxorilocal as is found in ¢.g. Chewa, Nsenga, 
Bemba and many other groups. ae from modem improved 
farming, agricultural systems may be regarded as forming two 
broad categories—one of essentially shifting cultivators associated 
with the growing of maize, sorghum and millet crops, the other 
of semi-stable or stable cultivators associated with the growing of 
cassava. In terms of land-holding the main points to be made are 
that villages do not form corporate land-holding groups of a uni- 
linear character because of their composition; secondly the extent 
to which land rights are developed to include regular transfers and 
inheritance of land is limited in the case of shifting cultivators by 


the impermanence of associations between individuals and a given 
piece of land. 

The Luvale, Luchazi and Chokwe of the north-west are an 
exception to these general features, and their cthnographical 
affinities are much less with the remainder of the people of 
Northern Rhodesia than with those north-westwards as far as the 
Kongo. Luvale villages are overwhelmingly unilinear groups of 
matrilineally related males, marriages being virilocal, and sisters’ 
sons regularly joming their mothers’ em as They have deep 
matrilineal genealogies, sometimes as much as 17 to 20 genera- 
tions. The Luvale are cassava-cultivators and there is a close 
oe between the corporate unilinear composition of a 
village and its land. Thus, unlike other tribesin Northern Rhodesia, 
resting land is identified as village land and not associated with 
some individual who used it but no longer is cultivating it. Sale 
of land is quite regular in closely settled areas when a village 
member transfers land to. a member of another village, but transfers 
within a village, i.e. between lineage members, are effected by gift. 

An account of Luvale rural economy which includes data on 
their agriculture and land holding is in the press, to be published 
asa Rhodes Livingstone Institute Paper; a complementary account 
of Luvale village, lineage and clan structure has been completed, 
and it is hoped, will be published shortly. 
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Massive Acheulian Implements from Thames and Solent 
= Gravels. By A. D. Lacaille, Wellcome Historical 
14 —<— Medical Musewm, London, With three text figures 
The British Museum (Natural BCE Ken- 
sington, possesses the largest known Lower Paleolithic handaxe 
from an English site, OF Middle Acheulian manufacture, 
elongated almond shape, in light grey flint stained lightest 
brown and measuring 32 centimetres (12-65 in.) by 16-2 cm, (6-5 
in.) by §°85 cm. (2°35 in.), the truly noble specimen was found 
by G. Carter in March, 1919, near the base of gravel he was 
of his day's labour in Mr. N. C. Cooper's 
Cannoncourt Farm pit at Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berks. 
nas Wee by the late Llewellyn Treacher (F.R.A.L), and presented 
by him to = spied it is aoe aa Ak a much sian 
exhibit. Recently a photograph of the implement together wi 
a miniature handaxe has given pride of place among the 
illustrations in Dr. K. P. Oakley's admirable handbook, Man the 
Tool-Maker,* | | 
Before this work appeared I had figured and commented on 
the giant handaxe from Maidenhead. In this paper? the palolith- 
containing fluviatile gravels resting on the Lower Boyn Hill 
(Lent Rise—Furze Platt) Terrace on both banks of the Thames 
around Maidenhead were assigned to the Great Interglacial of 
England that is commonly correlated with the Mindel-Riss 
interglacial Period of Penck’s and Briickner's es scheme. 
Thus, this crucial deposit is equatable with the classic Middle 
Gravel at chant 3 not only geologically but archxologi- 
cally also, the sea Fe and unblemished Acheulian artifacts 


removing in the course 


at the Kentish site and in the Maidenhead district being identical 
in general facies. : 
The remarkable agreement in the average size of the 


existing in 
bifacially flaked implements from both localities stresses the 
kinship of the Achculian industries. Such a product as the great 
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handaxe from Furze Platt therefore stands out all the more 
conspicuously, and as this particular specimen is so beautifully 
worked it has attracted much attention. However, the equivalent 
prolific gravels west of London have yielded other big Acheulian 
tools. Though none of these is so finely scarred and finished, yet 
they are skilfully executed for what may at first appear to be 
ctude artifacts. One, figured (fig. 1) as representative of a few 


MS? fr 
i oa ee. 4 
fT ye . 
i i ere 
i : F 


so ah — 


FARNHAM ROYAL 


which | have found during the course of my observation of the 

vel-dipwings, is a squat, very heavy tool, bifacially flaked in a 
arge cobble <€ muoetict dak Ucpwalsl/fiat. Ik was feel in che 
now vanished Baker's (O. 5. Biddle's) Farm gravel pit, south of 
Farnham Royal, Bucks. Very boldly fi: ted on one face 
and finely on the other, the implement has only one on Bac: 
edge, and may therefore be regarded as a chopper 1 than a 
truc handaxe. The tip, however, is wide and trimmed by fine 
dressing on one face and bold scarring on the other. Retaining 
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much cortex that affords an excellent grip, it measures 17-9 cm. 
(7-1 in.) in length, 12-1 cm. (4°75 in.) in width, and $-75 cm. 
(3°6 in.) in thickness. Although quite well preserved, this massive 
artifact is probably not among the latest of the Middle Acheulian 
relics from the fluviatile gravel that rests upon the Lower Boyn 
Hill Terrace, This appears from the fact thar its ridges are slightly 
smoothed on one face and crushed on the other, and that its 
cutting edge is somewhat bruised partly by wear and partly by 
accidents in the containing deposit. | 

The report published by the Royal Anthropological Institute’ 
includes much on the Acheulian industrial products associated 
in the Swanscombe Middle Gravel with the pieces of the human 
skull discovered in 1935. Fully descriptive sat superbly illustrated 
as are the archeological paragraphs,4 they make no mention of 
exceptionally large, heavy tools like those from the sites between 
30 and 40 miles upstream in Buckinghamshire and Berkshire. 
Nor ts any reference to comparable large forms to be found in 
eatlier writings on the famous gravel pit at Swanscombe. It is 
opportune, therefore, to notice a handaxe from here (fig. 2) 





Fic. 2. MASSIVE ACHEULIAN HANDAXE FROM SWANSCOMBE 


belonging to the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, Hewn 
in a nodule of the characteristic banded greyish-brown Aint that 
is so abundantly represented in series of palxoliths from Swans- 
combe, in its dimensions this specimen is not so large as, but not 
less imposing than the Furze Platt pian. It is 2§°9 cm. (10°25 in.) 
long, 10°6 cm. (4-375 in.) at its widest, tapers gradually from its 
vy corticated butt, which is no Jess than $-6 cm. (2-2 in.) thick, 
to a flat and almost cleaver-like cutting end a-9 cm. (1-15 in.) 
across. Better preserved than the big implement from Furze Plarr, 
the Swanscombe example is pristinely sharp and quite unaltered. 
Though its workmanship may at first seem cruder, actually it is 
of as high order as the Berkshire find, its graceful, clongated 
re part having been achieved by minimal bold and shallow 
laking. 

urge palxoliths such as are figured here would excite attention 
aaa Africa where the immense size of so many handaxes and 
the like was dictated by very real needs. In this regard one thinks 
of the skinning and dismembering of the carcasses of huge 
animals, some much bigger than their congeners in Europe.i 
Experiments, indeed, have shown that for such operations the 
pointed and long-edged implements would serve very well.6 
To what uses were put some of the other Acheulian artifacts 
must remain meantime in the realm of speculation. 
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In the category of conjectural purpose there has to be placed 
dhe last ey in this list of exceptionally large Lower 


Palwolithic tools. This is an ovate of grey Hint (fig. 3), stained to a 
JAN : 





; pg pe 
Fic. 3. MASSIVE ACHEULIAN OVATE FOUND NEAR 
SHIRLEY, HANTS 


pleasing rich ochreous hue, found 60 years ago near Shirley 
Church, Hants. Having a cutting edge that extends all round, it 
measures 20-7 cm, (815 in.) by 14-6 cm. (§-75 in.) by 4-7 cm. 
(1-9 in.). These dimensions are abour owice those of the a 7 

Acheulian ovate of well developed workmanship. Only: the 
merest vestige of crust is left in a tiny pitting on this finely flaked 
implement which is a masterpiece of Lower Palwolithic craft. 
Dulled ridges, crushed edges and some short scratches in the 
flake beds attest that this great ovate was the victim of abrasive 
agencies in carriage, This must have brought it down the valley 
of the Test in gravels that came to rest between 160 and 100 feet 
on a slope that is now the southern edge of ground once part of 
the drainage of an ancient Solent River. Among the many old 
gravel-workings, shore and surface sites in the region, the pit in 
which this implement was found yielded many similarly flaked 
Pei Visiting the place recently, | verified much of what 
nas been said on the local geology. Consequently, after checking 
various points I am at last able to make known this treasure of 
the late KR. V. E. de Barri Crawshay, of Sevenoaks,7 at the sale of 


whose pechinoate collection the remarkable ovate was acquired 
by the late Sir Henry Wellcome for his museum. To the present 
Director, Dr. E. Ashworth Underwood, my thanks are expressed 
for Sars: to draw notice to this specimen. With the other 
implements mentioned here it helps to shed more ight on 
Acheulian industry representative of th longest-lasting of all man’s 
cultures, 
Noles 

' British Museum (Natural History), 1949, Plate I, 

'*The Palroliths from the Gravels of the Lower Boyn Hill 
Terrace around Maidenhead,’ Antig. J., Vol. XX (1940), No. a1 on 
Plate XLVII, and pp. 256 and 267, 

3 "Report on the Swanscombe Skull,’ J. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. 
LAVIT (1938), pp. 17-98. | 

4 C. F.C. Hawkes with K. P, Oakley and S$. Hazzledine Warren, 
ibid., pp. 30-47. . 

§ Sonia Cole, The Prehistory of Africa, London (Penguin Books), 
1954, Pp. 124, and fig. 10 on p. 141. 

* Oakley, op. cit., 1949, pp. 13. 

7 Believed to be the ‘gentleman from Kent [who] gave a standing 
order to the gravel-diggers for all that were found to be sent to him, 
and paid handsomely for the same,’ mentioned by W. Dale in his 
"The Paleolithic Implements of the Southampton Gravels,’ p- 262, 
i Papers and Proc. of the Hampshire Field Club, Vol. Ill, 1894-97 
(pp. 261-4), Southampton, 1898, | 
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The Hainault Scythe in| d. By G. E, Fussell, F.R.Hist.§. 
With seven text figures 
144 For centuries there was the closest possible contact 
by trade and war berween England and the Low 
Countries. Woollen merchants and soldiers made Englishmen a 
familiar sight there. Many of these must have been landed pro- 
rietors interested in the development and improvement of 
farming, but it was not until Sir Richard Weston visited those 
countries that the fine farming there had any real effect upon this 
country’s agriculture. 

About roo years later some Northamptonshire farmers were 
introduced to the Hainaule scythe by what seems to have been 
the merest chance, The tool was very ancient in its country of 
origin, and is known to have been used there in the Middle Ages. 
It was probably much older." Ic is odd thar none of the innumer- 
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trials were made with the scythe in the Devens of crowds of 
local farmers. All were highly impressed with its advantages. 
The scythes did their work well, cut the corm within two inches 
of the ground, and, in spite of the awkwardness of men using an 
unfamiliar implement, scattered few cars of grain. Optimistic 
estimates of the work done made it twice as much as a man could 
do with a sickle or hook. 

The opposition quickly discovered the disadvantages resulting 
from the use of a new thing, but these were as speedily disposed 
of by the party in favour. Throughout the century during which 
attempts were made to popularize the tool the arguments on 
both sides remained very much the same. 

The objections were thar the stubble was left much too short, 
and was wa ul not fit for use in thatching; the weeds were cut 
with the com, and would be apt to mould and hear; the weed 


a 


Fic. 1. PARTS OF SCYTHES TRIED AT NORTHAMPTON IN 1763 


From Museum Ruusticum, 1766. (1) Handle of straight-handled scythe and cradle. (2) Blade of this scythe. (3) Blade of 
the same sort which was fitted to the short handle, (4), ($) Blade of the smallest or Hainault scythe. (6) [ts short handle, 
(7) Its gathering hook. The last three shou that these tools were identical with the Flemish pik en pikhaak. 


able Englishmen who must have seen it thon of bringing one 
home for trial. It was not until 1763 that the first attempt to use it 
was made in Northampton. | ) 

The common practice then was to reap wheat with a sickle, 
with cither a plain or a serrated cutting edge, and to mow barley 
with a scythe. Sometimes oats were mown. Some controversy 
had developed about the possibility of mowing wheat, especially a 
laid crop. Few of the ordinary Eatin eer oa were 

repared to accept the proposed change, and the workers were 
es more cabborly Ga aarr ate as they had been to Jethro 
Tull's attempt to sow sainfoin with his drill about 80 years 
before. All the more credit is due to the anonymous Northampton- 
shire farmers who made the first experiments with the Hainault 
scythe, They were, in fact, stimulated by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, etc. (now the Royal Society of Arts). 

A foreign gentleman, Monsieur Roland Charles de Breux, was 
sent by the Society to demonstrate the tool, and. to instruct the 
mowers in its use. Whether he came by invitation or was visiting 
a friend is not clear. During the harvest of 1763 a great many 
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seed would therefore mix with the corn in threshing; the poor 
would be deprived of their gleanings as no grain was scattered. 

The answers were simple. Mowing left a much longer straw, 
and this was better for thatching than stubble. The weeds could 
easily be shaken out of the sheaves after drying a day or two, and 
the sheaves could safely be left co dry if arranged in a particular 
way, again very different from the normal stooking. 

The learner was instructed. "Suppose three tobacco pipes to 
represent three sheaves, the bowls to be the feet of the Saves 
and the small part the ears; lay one of these on the ground; then 
take another, and lay the bow! of it under the small end of the 
first; take afterwards a third, and disposing them in the form of a 
triangle, lay the bowl of the third under the small end of the 
second, and the bowl of the first under the small end of the 
third; by disposing them in this form the cars arc always kepe 
from the ground and will endure a great deal of wet withour 
damage.’ This involved much more trouble than plain stocking, 
bur no one who entered the controversy made any bones about 
it, perhaps because labour at that time was so cheap. 
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Fic. 2. MOWING CORN WITH THE SCYTHE 
From Stephens, Book of the Farm, 1877, fg. 419. (a) Swathes of com. 
(6) Three mowers, using (left) the two-handled cradle scythe, (centre) the 
sraight-handled cradle scythe and (right) the Hainault scythe or pik en 
pikhaak. (c) Three gatherers. (d) Open sheaves, (ce) Bandster binding a 
sheaf, ([) Bandsters setting a stook. (¢) Stook. (i) Man raker, (if) Hend 
stubble-rake, (k) Bound sheaf. 


The group of Northamptonshire farmers who were the first 
enthusiasts for mowing wheat with the Hainault scythe sent a 
specimen of the tool to the Society, who placed it in their agri- 
cultural muscum, which unfortunately was dispersed at a later 
date, the exhibits being now undiscoverable. They also sent a 
certificate to the Socicty describing the work done with ir. 
Naturally enough these farmers were convinced that the 
Hainault scythe would soon be generally used in this country for 
mowing wheat, but in the event it was not, despite various 
attempts to parwarae it during the following century. What 
came to be almost a standard description of the tool and the way 
in Which it must be wsed was issued much later. It was held in the 
mowers right hand, and was a short scythe with a broad blade 
about 20 inches long. The handle was about the same length, and 
frxed so as to form an acute angle with the blade when cutting. 
It was bent outward at the end where it was held at an angle of 
about 120°, and shaped like the stout handle of a knife or turning 





FIG. 3. REAPING WITH THE HAINAULT SCYTHE 


From Stephens, op. cit., fig. 415. The method of use is identical with that 
shown in Flemish pictures of the sixteenth century, 
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tool. It was made so that when the blade lay flat on the ground 


the man's hand was nearly perpendicularly over the centre of the 
curve of the blade so chat he could swing it by wrist motion with- 
out stooping. A leather strap doubled and nailed to the handle so 
that he could pur his forefinger through it prevented it from 
slipping out of his grasp. In his left hand he held a light stick three 
or four feet long, having a semicircular iron hook, about eight 
inches in diameter, frxed at its end. With this hook he collected 
the standing corn, and laid it towards the left, while he cur it 
close to the ground with the scythe, The cut corn leaned against 
thar still standing. When half a sheaf was cut, the man tumed 
half round, and hooked up what was cut with as much of what 
was standing. All this he cut and rolled up in the form of a sheaf, 
using his leg and foot to keep it in the bend of the blade. The 
mans legs were protected by pieces of strong leather over the 
shins.3 





Fic. 4. THE COMMON REAPING SCYTHE 
From Stephens, op. cit. (a) Cradle. This scythe is very similar to the 
parts of the straight-handled scythe in fig. 1. A similar tool is in use today 
in the Eifel, Germany. 


As soon as the Northamptonshire experiments became known, 
numerous persons who had not seen the Hainault seythe discussed 
it, and the mowing of wheat, in the pages of the Museum Russticunt, 
The first of these was an Essex farmer, who had noe been able to 
try the tool, but was strongly in favour of it. One of the North- 
ampton men pointed out that there was a great similarity between 
the method of mowing beans in Buckinghamshire and Hertford- 
shire with a cradle scythe, and mowing with the Hainault tool, 
though the cradle scythe was, of course, a two-handed tool. 
Another added a fuller description of the plate, which he thought 
dificult to understand. In Kent, two tools, a ewibil and a hink, 
were used to cut beans. These tools were not quite the same as the 
Hainault scythe and hook, but the man took hold of a parcel of 
beans with the hink and cut it with the rwibil. ‘A Silent Member’ 
therefore thought that Kentish men would speedily learn to use 
the foreign tool, Thomas Comber of East Newton, Yorkshire, 
pointed out that wheat was nearly always mown on the Wold 
farms.4 
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Comber was an ardent patriot, and pointed out that English 
farmers were reluctant to follow io cea of foreigners, 
especially Frenchmen, rather than their own countrymen, If a 
great many English farmers pronounced favourably on mowin 
wheat the rest might take it up. It was done all over the Wolds 
berween Malton and Beverley, and the corn was always mown 
towards the standing crop. He was supported by a Lancashire 
farmer, who proposed that mowers from the Wolds should be 
sent to Northampton to make a comparative trial of the Hainault, 
Brabant and Yorkshire scythes. *Ruricola Glocestris” failed to see 
the advantage of mowing wheat at all, unless there was a shortage 
of labour. Other farmers from different counties opposed 
Comber, among them Arthur Young, who had just commenced 
as a farmer at Bradfield Combust, but nothing very definite 
emerged.® These efforts did not result in any general adoption of 
the Hainault scythe at that time. | 

Thirty years later Philip Howard of Corley Castle became 
convinced of its advantages, and wished to introduce it to his 
men, but could not find anyone to teach its use. The Earl of 
Marchmont had been defeated by the same obstacle nearly a 
century before. Sir G. H. Rose was another champion of it. The 
tool was then commonly used all over the old 17 Netherlands 





Fic, §. THE KENTISH HINK AND TWIBIL 


From Muscum Bousticum. The fink (3) and neibil (4) are somewhat 
similar both in design and in use to the Flemish pik en pikhaak. 


provinces, so he brought two Flemish labourers over to his 
Hampshire estate about 1811. These taught his gardener and 
another man, and their work was favourably reported on by the 
Christchurch (Hants.) Agricultural Society. Premiums were 
offered and the scythe men easily defeated those who used reap 
hooks. Rose doubted whether on this showing the common 
scythe could be used so advantageously for mowing wheat. Un- 
fortunately he was sent abroad on forcign missions in 1813, and 
in his absence nothing further was done to stimulate the use of 
the foreien tool, but 30 years later he was still convinced of its 
value, and got his gardener co try it again. Although he had cut 
only ewo acres of wheat with ir in the interval, this man, Felix 
Edgell, did very good work.? Sir John Sinclair thought Rose's 
early attempt very excellent and deserving of support, but it was 
not successful. Sir John had, of course, himself seudied the farming 
of the Low Countries, and appreciated the value of the tool, 
Possibly because of Sir John’s interest the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society carried out some experiments with the tool in 
1825. Two Flemish reapers, Jean B. Dupré and Louis Cotteau, 
were taken through Forfar in that year, and Henry Stephens 
accompanied them. He drew up a report that was published in 
the Society's Transactions." Many years later Stephens thought 
thar the adoption of the cradle-framed scythe for mowing wheat 
had put a better tool in the Scottish farmers’ hands, The Hainault 
scythe could not compete with it. This opinion was not shared 
by J. C. Loudon, In spite of a saving of about 25 per cent. when it 
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Fic. 6. A SCOTTISH FORM OF CRADLE SCYTHE 
From Stephens, op. cit., fig. 416. (a) Scythe blade, (b) Principal or left 
helve. (c) Grass-nail. (d) Minor or left helve. (e) Right-hand handle. (f) 
Lefi-hand handle. (¢) Cradle or rake with its tay. The dowble handle was 
a local development, 


was used, the men were very antagonistic. They were used to the 
sickle and the cradle scythe, but using the Hamaule scythe and 
hook was very different. The body had to become attuned to the 
new and unfamiliar muscular strains, and they would not undergo 
this physical inconvenience. The editor of the Highland Society's 
Transactions was surprised that the demonstrations had no more 
effect.” | 

During nearly roo years enthusiasts tried to introduce the 
Hainault scythe to English farmers. It had obvious advantages, 
bur it was not adopted, partly, of course, because it was not 
everywhere the custom to mow wheat in this country. When 
mowing was practised the home-lesigned cradle scythe was pre- 
ferred, although one used in sandal abeak 1840 resembles that 
of de I'Isle discussed in 1763. Even in Kent, where the ewibil and 
hink, rather similar tools, were used for cutting beans, the Hainault 
scythe and hook did not gain favour. Barley and oats were mown 
with a cradle scythe but wheat continued to be reaped here as in 
most other districts until the mechanical reaper came and abolished 





Fic. 7. THE KENTISH CRADLE SCYTHE 
From J. BR. Agric. Soc, Eng., 18go. This had been im use for centuries 
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all question of the best hand tool. Though it was never extensively 
adopted, the various attempts to popularize the Hainault scythe 
played a small part in the neat of farm mechanization, 
and are worth remembering. 
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A Puzzling Scene from Val Camonica. By Emmanuel Anati, 
M.A., D.Lit., Institut de Paléontolagie Humaine, 

145 Paris, With a text figure 

| During the fourth campaign at Val Camonica in 
the summer of 1958 we came across the rock carving repro- 
duced here. It shows a phallic figure, carrying in his arms a 
child or an anthropomorphic figure, and standing in front of a 
sign which has the form of an oval face or idol. The scene is 
completed by a couple of animals whose precise identification 
cannot be defined. One of them is obviously of the male sex 
and seems to approach the other for the sexual act. 

Stylistically ne scene belongs to the transitional phase between 
styles IT and IV. If our dating is correct, this phase should belong 
to the very end of the second and the beginning of the first 
millennium .c. The present scene should therefore be con- 
temporary with the Urnfield culture of Central Europe or with 
an carly phase of Hallstatt. 
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The interpretation of this scene has caused some discussion 
among the members of the Camonica expedition, but we still 
remain without.a definite solution, Some of our members are in 
favour of a fertiliry-cult significance, others prefer to see in it the 
representation of a phase of an initiation rite. However, the details 





Fic. 1. 


THE PROBLEM PICTURE AT VAL CAMOWNICA 


of the scene and their raison d'étre have not yet found a valid 
explanation. The subject matter of this scene is unique, as far as 
I know, not only in Val Camonica, but in the prehistoric and 
prot historic figurative art of Europe 444 whole. 

[should be grateful to archxologists and anthropologists who 
have constructive suggestions for the solution to this riddle. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


New Guinea Warfare: Correction of a Mistake Previously 


. Published. Cf, Man, 1947, 1145 
146 


oi@,—In an article entitled “The Rules of Relationship 
) Behaviour in One Variety of Primitive Warfare,’ 
there is a mistaken notion that in the second action of Komonka of 
30 June to 3 July, 1934, on the Kamano river, east-central highlands 
of New Guinea, some three or four Ndjaraguna village allies of 
Fukaminofi village were relatives, On further enquiry in that area in 
19$0 it was found that they were trade friends and not relatives. 
An informant of 1935 had not known the facts about the men. 
(Ndjaraguna are referred to in the article corrected as passives 
escorting their combatant members in and out of the action.) We 
do not care for the tithe of the article here corrected. Primitive means 
early in date, correctly used, and not 1934. 
The data about conduct of women with brothers on one side and 
husbands on the other previowily published stand, but the present 
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correction brings out an economic more than a kinship aspect of 
some of the action discussed ; we may add in that connexion that 
Ndjaraguna happened into the affair by coming to trade tomatoes 
(introduced) with us for cowrie-shell currency on 30 June. They 
thas found the first blow of an action already delivered fear our 
place by 22 mercenaries for three pigs and four ovalis shells The 
cowne shell was small change, but we did not find out if a rate of 
the ovalis shell to the cowrie was or was not quoted, and, if it was 
quoted, what the rate was, Nor had we foreword of their plans. A 
rman had died of disease on 22 June, as it transpired, and his death 
was attributed to poisoning by his sister's husband, There were 
economuc affinal exchanges of shell currency and food for food 

About as much was offered with a proposal of marriage as to pay 
mercenaries in wars. | 


R.. F. FORTUNE 


Faculty of Anthropology and Archeology, Cambridge 


Jury, 1960 
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REVIEWS 


The Origin of Civilized Societies. By Rushton Coulbom. Princeton 
_. (U.P) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. xi, 200. 
4 | Price £1 10s. 

Professor Coulborn’s main theory is that the last 
ice age and the wi 4 desiccation which followed it made vast 
regions uninhabitable, and caused their occupants to flock into such 
areas as remained habitable, and in particular the great river valleys. 
There they were driven by hunger to an intensive development of 


There were seven original centres of civilization: the valleys of 
the Nile, Euphrates, Indus and Yellow River, Crete, Central 
America and the Andes, What distinguished them from such 
primitives as managed to survive elsewhere was not the art of 
writing—Profesor Coulborn agrees with Professor Leslie White in 
regarding that as of minor importance—but that ‘civilized societies 
are all subject to a cyclical movement of rise and fall,” whereas ‘many 

itive societies scarcely change at all in thousands of years’ 


(p. 20£.). The first man, so far as | know, to put forward the cyclic 
sory was Polybius. Professor Coulborn does not cite him, but 
those whom he does cite, though their stages differ, all adhere to the 
mystical number, three. Professor Coulborn adduces no evidence 
in support of the theory. Nor docs he give any example of an 
unchanging primitive society. The writings of the functional 
anthro ists suggest, of course, that before the coming of the 
Whites all primitive peoples had lived in a state of timeless and 
unalterable bliss, but in most parts of the world there is archo- 
logical evidence that earlier cultures were different and much other 
evidence for movements of people and cultures. 

Professor Coulborn holds that though the peoples of these seven 
areas were subject to various forms of diffusion both before and 


strongly that, of those who think otherwise, Childe and Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler are convicted of ‘false doctrine,” and Professor Heme- 
Geldern of ‘egregious error’ (pp. 25f., 3 (note). He tells us that ‘there 
is clear evidence that cach society started independently, for cach 
one produced its own distinctive style, different from that of every 
other one, recognizably different even to a very moderately dis- 
cerming eye’ (p. 24). If we accepted this we should have to accept a 

nt starts, including those of, for example, 


great many ind nt £ 
the “Gothic” s, the Elizabethan dramatists and the 


Impressionists, 

Professor Coulborn goes on to describe the early 
seven, and calls in the myths to supplement the archzrological 
evidence. He deals with the myths in the old-fashioned way, 
representing as history those parts of them which fit in with his 
included new religions, but strangely enough these new religions 
were all much the same. ‘Water was, of course, the essential means 
of the societies’ survival, and we shall find that it was the mam aim 
and Andean societies, probably in the Indian and Chinese societies, 
and very possibly in the Cretan society, to secure water and establish 
in men’s minds the appropriate and necessary devotion to it’ 
(p. 130). Hence all the princi deities were deities of water and 
of rain. He admits that there are other elements in en 1 but they 
‘are far harder to get at for the scholar than water cult is’ (p. 160). 
One can only comment that some scholars have found them 
casicr. Budge, for example, starts Egyptian religion off with a 
sun god. 


Professor Coulborn’s theories are interesting and some of them 


after the periods in which their civilizations were developed, these may be valid; the trouble is that he so often mistakes them for 
civilizations were developed quite independently. He holds this so facts. RAGLAN 


Studies in African Music. By A. M. Jones. London (O.UP.), 
I 4 | 1959. Vol. I, pp. 295, 18 plates; Vol. I, pp. 238 (musical 


scores only). Price £07 7s. 

These two volumes, the second being wholly 
devoted to musical scores, will be welcomed as an outstanding 
contribution to African musical studies. The work has been 
admirably produced with the help of a generous grant from the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. It 
contains probably the most intensive treatment yet undertaken, 
even by the Reverend A, M. Jones himself in previous publications, 
of fundamental problems in the transcription and analysis ot musical 
practices of a Adscan people, in this case the Ewe of Ghana. The 
writer's Ewe informant, Mr. Desmond Tay, is an acknowledged 
‘master drummer’ and Mr, Jones's presentation of some of his 
rhythmic improvisations is particularly commendable. 

The book is not an ethnomusicological textbook but a collection 
of essays and scores and is addressed primarily, we are told in the 

reface, to musicians and, secondly, to others “who would wish to 
now what African music is like, and the social contexts in which 
it thrives.” Information is given about Ewe dances and cult practices 
which provide the context for the music-making. The relationship 
between melody and speechtones in an Ewe song is expounded in 
t detail under the heading ‘Tone and Tune." In chapter 8, Ewe 
aaecanmiie mmming is compared with that of the Lala (Northern B.hodesia) 
with which the writer has dealt extensively in earlier publications, 
the intention being to point out a fundamental musical unity. 

Mr. Jones's preference for starting from the physical acts of music- 
making rather than from recorded sound has been expressed in 
earlier writings and is reiterated here, together with mention of 
special apparatus designed by himself. ‘It is obviously impossible," 
he writes on p. 7, ‘for most musicians to go out to Africa and study 
the music direct from the Africans in their villages. What we need 
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are reliable scores of African music so that all musicians may see 
what it is like." Certainly Mr. Jones has been the pioneer in devising 
techniques for transcribing those quantitative aspects of hus chosen 
material which allow symbolization, and in supplementing his 
‘performance scores’ (such as those in the appendix to Vol. I) with 
clear indications as to playmg ique, $0 a5 to encourage his 
readers to attempt their own * African drumming’; ".. . with a good 
deal of persevering practice it should be possible for musical people 
to make a very fair show at reproducing real genuine African 
miunsic” . 12). The do-it-yourself method, as an ethnomusicological 
field technique, has many adherents, but Mr. ae is surely the 
first to offer home tuition. Some readers may feel, however, that 
they might have been able to derive even greater enjoyment and 
profit from the book had it been possible for the writer to recom- 
mend some available recordings of Ewe and Lala music bearing some 
resemblance to his examples. No Ewe or Lala music is to be found 
in the first hundred LP discs issued by the International Library of 
African Music in their admirable ‘Sound of Africa’ series, which is 
now widely available. It is greatly to be hoped that this gap may be 








bridged. 
A short list of record numbers—without titles or comment apart 
from tribe and territ o¢s appear at the end of chapter 9, “T 


Homogeneity of African Music,’ but these are offered in support of 
claims to homogeneous harmonic practices amongst a wide sampling 
of tribes. bivaral acrste a maaretpaae interval of a third are 
grouped separately from all others and a * Distribution of Harmony’ 
map is provided to show that division on these grounds cuts across 
linguistic and other boundary criteria. Data for these claims have 


evidently been derived largely from gramophone records: * ... to 
aap sce wae pre fe ter isc By 


is concerned. One needs to hear the singing for bat a Sew secon ds 
to be able accurately to assign the tribe to its harmony family" 
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(p. 221). In the main, however, the author remains true to his intro- 
ductory remark about it being a failing, evident in much of the work 
of past investigators, “to try to arrive at definite conclusions without 
that essential preliminary phase of examining at first hand and in 
detail’ (p. 6). The major part of the book certainly invites no 

Mr. Jones's work, perhaps above that of all other investigators in 
this field, is likely to serve as a stimulus toward further intensive 
first-hand studies. As he states on p. 6, “Only when, by such detailed 
investigations, we have attuned ourselves to the mind and the 
method of the African when making his music, are we in a position 
to make generalizations,’—or, one might add, to evaluate adequately 
Mr. Jones's contributions, DAVID RYCROFT 


Les Populations du Tchad. By Annie M.-D. Lebeuf. Paris (P.U_F.), 
I 4. 9 1959. Pp, ¥, 130. Price 10 mew? francs 


Madame Lebeuf, already known in Africanist circles 

for La Civilisation du Tehad, written in collaboration 
with her husband J.-P. Lebeuf, has now contributed a volume to the 
excellent series sponsored by the International African Institute, 
Monographics Ethnologiques Africaines and satpcabe a Survey of 
Africa. The area which she deals with is centred on the Chad plai 
bounded by the Tibesti and Ennedi massifs in the north and north- 
east, the rocky outcrops of Wadai in the east, the Kirdi populations 
of the Norther Cameroons and the lake itself to the west, and the 
10° N. parallel to the south. From the academic and research angle, 
this is one of the least-known parts of the whole continent. Indeed, 
it surprises that while there is a good and growing accumulation of 
knowledge about most of Africa, the vital area of the Lake Chad- 
Wadai-Bagirmi complex has remained so barren and has continued 
to escape the attention of the foundation grants and doctoral 
research workers. For this reason Mme Lebeuf's study will be 
particularly welcomed by Africanists, though, as she herself indi- 
cates, the principal sources of information are the narratives of carly 
travellers, especially El Tunsi, Barth, Carbou and Nachrigal. Of 
contemporary scholars there is barely a handful: the Lebeufs, Le 
Corur and Derendinger. 

Since, unlike the subjects of some of the monographs in this 
series, the Chad populations are neither homogencous nor closely 
appareniees, Mime Lebeuf has had to divide her study into ethnic 
groups rather than cultural sections. She treats separately the Saharan 

ples (Teda, Daza and their offshoots); the old kingdoms of 
ancm, Kotoko, Bulala, Bagirmi and Wadai; the : led Arab 
peoples; and the ‘pepulations refoulées,” like the Buduma, Kinga and 
ajo, This last rubric she defines as tho peoples who, boars 
within the sphere of influence of powerful empires, nevertheless 
developed along lines that were to a considerable extent indepen- 
dent. Each of these chapters contains sections on historical traditions 
and demography, language, geography, economic characteristics, 
social and political structure, and cultural features such as dress, 
religion, geomancy, marriage, birth and death. These observations 
are illustrated by an intelligent handling of vernacular terminology. 
The population figures are not always as up to date as one might 
reasonably expect from such a picce of research, eg. the number of 
Arabs in Fort Lamy (p. 92) and the population statistics for the 
Kanem districts are certainly different now from the 1950 figures 
quoted here. Because of the ethnic heterogeneity, the index is 
confined to a tribal list and not a subject one, 

There are two points that Africanists, despite their gratitude to 
Mme Lebeuf for this useful assemblage of sources relating to a 
litthe-covered area (even Ms sources seem less readily available here 
than research scholars in other fields of the Ethnographic Survey 
have discovered) will regret in this volume. The first—t n this 
may have been beyond her control—is the deliberate exclusion of 
the Bornu Province of Nigeria. Not only does this area contain the 
descendants of the old Kanem empire and almost a million Kanuri 
and 100,000 Shuwa Arabs, who are indisputably apparentés enough 
to merit inclusion in a study of the Chad complex; but also one must 
ask, suggesting the answer ‘yes,’ whether the time has not passed 
when African history or economics or anthropology is to be studied 
within the compact, arbitrary and artificial boundarics that exist 
only in political maps. Current reactions in Mali, Ghana, Togo and 
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the Cameroons offer sufficient evidence of this, and scholars in the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.A. are aware of the need for an 
academic, if not yet political, redrawing of ethnographical bound- 
aries. Though Mme Lebeuf rightly distinguishes between Kanembu 
and Kanuri, it would appear unrealistic for an anthropological study 
to allow Lake Chad to cut off the Kanuri, Only one hundred years 
ago the Kanem-Bornu dynasty of the Sefuwa still ruled in Bornu, 
and on cians tradition and sentiment by no means died with the 
last Mai. 

The second matter concerns the bibliography, always one of the 
most significant fearures of this series, Here my confidence in ti 
thoroughness of research into what is acknowledged to be an under- 
studied area is disturbed by the omission of such standard, and not 
unduly esoteric, sources as Boyd Alexander, Duisburg, Denham, 
P. Fuchs, Heseltine, Crocquevicille, Cabot Briggs, Rebiller, 
Zimmermann, Silken, Lieurade, Makrizi and Molin: by inadequ: 
reference to writers like Lukas, Palmer, Kronenberg and Chapelle; 
by the absence of such linguistic students of the area as Barth, 
Benton and Greenberg; and by the suspicion that the French geo- 
cape oman of the period 1890-1910 have not been sufficiently 
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One of the most encouraging recommendations of the 1957 con- 
ference on African history held at the School for Oriental and 
African Studies in London—whose compte-rendu has recently 
appeared —was for the mounting of an international research mission 
in the Chad area. The potential of such a proposal is hard to over- 
estimate. In the meantime, despite the innuendo in this review that 
this study of Mme Lebeuf's docs not quite measure up to the 
Ethnographic Survey's terms of reference, her monograph fills a 
gap and 1s another weful contribution to the Institute's scheme of 
recording accurate and assimilable background information on 
African peoples. A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 


Eingeborenenkirchen in Siid- und Siidwest-Afrika. By Katesa 

Schlosser. Arbeiten aus dem Museum fiir Volkerkunde der 

| 5 | Universitit Kiel, 11, Kiel (Miihlau), 1958. Pp. 35. Price 
DM 49.80 

Dr. Schlosser spent eight months in the Union and South-West 
Africa, and visited the headquarters of six independent African 
churches. She had personal discussions with most of the leaders, 
attended their ceremonies (taking some most interesting o- 
graphs), read all the documents relevant to their history and aims, 
and heard the views on them of adherents and critics, 

‘Her six examples are the Nazareth Baptist Church (Zulu); the 
Zion Christian Church (Sotho); the Israelites (Fingo); the followers 
af the revivalist preacher Nicholas Bhengu (mainly Xhosa); a 
Hottentot sect which recently seceded from the Rhenish mission; 
and the Independent Lutheran Mission Church founded in a 
Coloured community by Cecil Hector. Comparable data are given 
for each: the personality of the founder or present leader, the history 
of the organization, the occasion of its founding, its structure, 
dogma, ritual, prohibitions, the number of its followers, the nature 
of its appeal, and—an interesting point—the sources and reasons of 
Opposition to it, 

The six examples do not conform to a common model. Bheneu 
preaches a return to Christian morality in which he ticlses 
obedience to the law of the land: a remarkable photograph shows 
some of his ‘saved" followers handing over stolen goods to the 
police. Hector seems to be supported mainly by his own kin. The 
Hottentot independent church is concerned primarily to provide 
better schooling than they think that the missionaries are willing to 
give. Edward Lekganyane of the Zion Christian Church claims to 
be the Messiah. John Galilee Shembe of the Nazareth Baptist 
Church is the son of a deified father, but seems not to partake of his 
father's divinity. Both these men attract their following largely by 
their supposed healing powers. Both adopt the manner of traditional 
chiefs, Shembe has his praise-singer; he holds a first-truits ceremony; 
he has organized his adherents nts of both sexes in age grades, and they 
dance before him in this order at his twice-yearly great festivals. 

Dr. Schlosser explain these phenomena in terms of the need, felt 
by man among other animals, to belong to a herd with a leader. 
The leader obtains his position by being seen to be (in some sonst) 
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the strongest. While he holds it he is a“ respect and material = received the benefits duc from a leader and had been treated as full 
privileges, but in return he is expecte: ect and care for his members of the herd. But the Europeans did not recognize their 
followers. The herd detends its own ‘ee and fights all out- — role, and the Bantu now regard them as an enemy herd. Generaliza- 
siders. The Bantu, having recognized the su ior power of the tions focused on the specifically human characteristics of the Bantu 
Europeans, would have accepted their Slag sori if they had sects might have been more interesting. LUCY MAIR 
#wischen Peru und Mexico, By Dr. Hans Feriz. Konink. Inst. en an Ecuadorian spindle whorl (Plate IV, fig. 6, after Estrada) 

voor de Tropen, Meded. CXXIV. Amsterdam, 1959. showing at the same time two Indian ways of carrying loads, ie, 

5 | Two vols. Pp. 224, 23 plates carrying-net and *coolie yoke," is highly interesting 


Hans Periz has taken advanrage of his voyages in 
1949-1958 as ship's doctor and passenger of the Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Company to study parts of Latin America from an 
archzological point of EW: As a result of his interest 
the work reviewed here has appeared in German in the Dutch 
series. The title “Between Peru and Mexico” roughly sects the limit 
for the cultural regions discused by the author. To be more exact 
he has collected his papers read at congresses, notes from his diary 
and sketches to present his ideas on a great many things, such as 
The Amazon Region, The Archxology of Ecuador, Surinam and 
British Guiana, The Archeology of Trinidad, Aruba and Bonaire, 
Panama (with special sections tor the Venado Beach, the Gold of 
Panama, Parita and Tabaserd), and also Costa Rica, where the author 
finds the God of Colombia's St. Agustin (consistently spele Agostin) 
in the stone sculpture, and a bird cult. Pages 3-14 give the 
author's general programme for his voya to seck the roots of 
the high cultures. Finally pp. 218f. provide a a summary in English 
in Which the author stresses his opinion on aspects in common 
between the Chavin and Early Nazca of Peru and initial stages 
of Central American cultures as well as Arawak, and ‘im a later 
stage also Chibcha influence’ in the formative period of the high 
cultures of Meso-Amierica. 

To cover all this in a book of a limited number of pages is certainly 
an undertaking of wide scope and probably most of today’s leading 
Amenicanists would hesitate to give too affirmative opinions on 
many of the intricate problems involved. Dr, Feriz seems to feel 
more free in this respect. He doubts many things (e.g. ‘Tello’s 
ideas about an Amazoniazn lowland origin of the Chavin de 
Huintar culture, mainly judging from a collection of potsherds 
made by Dr. A. Melchior on the River Japura, pp. 17-33) but 
he is ae positive on others (eg. a common descent of the 
peoples of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, and the Maya, looking for their 
original home in a western South American equatorial region, 
p. 64, in spite of finding the great number of portrait clay heads 
found in Esmeraldas to be un-Indian in type, a fact which “backs 
a supposition that we have to do with representatives of an Old 
World race," p. $4). Generally Dr. Periz has a strong fecling for a 
South American origin of cultural traits. The forming of the 
Mexican high cultures is a consequence of the introduction of 
agriculture there through South sess immigrants (p. 14), 
and to explain the multicoloured pottery of Coclé we must look 
tor Ecuador, South Peru (Nazca) and Marajé although “the non- 
appearance in Coclé of the magic connected with taken heads 
eae ay oe in Nazca" seems to be an obstacle for this view 

F. 13 

A typical example of Dr, Feriz's way of solving the problems will 
be found in the foll . Ina collection at Paramaribo he finds 
a receptacle of clay in the form of the lower part of a woman's 
body with Gutepress legs (Plate VIII, fig. 14). He finds the vulva 
to be of co an type ( oaraeon hardly discernible in 
the drawing) and then immediately doubts that the many coffce- 
bean-like ornaments found on pottery vessels really should be taken 
as eye symbols as hitherto mostly done. The U-formed famous 

stone seats from Manta-Manabi (not Manibi) should also, 
he thinks, be considered as female sex symbols. They were never 
used as seats but must be considered as hicratic stone memorials 
(on p. 61 called ‘spirit thrones’) possibly connected with a moon 
cult (pp. 49f,). al thi is perhaps to go too far, even if a fresh 
approach is most stim o read. 

In many cases Dr. Feriz is a Pa observer, The engraved drawing 
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the few instances known of the latter method, undoubtedly also 
used in pre-Columbian America. His observation that a grave at 
Venado Beach, Panama, containing a female gibbous skeleton 
also contained a pottery showing a humpbacked woman 
leads him to assume some kind of pictorial magic perhaps also valid 
for the thousands of new portrait jars placed in the Peruvian 
graves, as they can be thought to offer the ‘soul’ of the dead'’s 
perishable head a new abode (p. 144). 

This far from indifferent mimeographed work by Dr. Feriz 
has the illustrations in a te volume. They are mostly clear 
enough to show the point ap the author's way of giving biblio- 
graphical references leaves technically much to be desired. 

S. HENRY WASSEN 


Voodoo in Haiti. By Alfred Métraux. London (Deutsch), 1959. Pp. 
400. Price ft 10s. 
] 5 BS Alfred Métraux aborde un sujet, le Vaudou Haitien, 
qui a fair les délices de nombreux voyageurs et 
journalistes en osha de sensationalisme de in Haiti. Métraux, 
loin de suivre leurs 
‘c'est & dire avec m 


as, aborde le probléme en ethnographe, 
ode et prudence’; en » uc serait | 
mot plus exact, car s4 sidcenpaben majeure ae étre de vouloir 
sirucr le Vaudou dans la societé actuelle. “Le Vaudou, écrit-il, 
apparticnt a notre monde moderne, sa langue mtuelle dérive au 
francais ct ses divinités se meuvent dans un monde industrialisé 
qui est le nétre, ne serait-ce qu’a ce titre, il reléve de notre civilis- 
ation.” Tl définis le Vaudou comme: ‘Un ensemble de croyaneces 
et de rites d'origine africaine, qui étroitement mélé 4 des pratiques 
catholiques, constituent la religion de la plus grande partic de la 
paysanneric et du ——- urbain de la République noire d"Haiti." 
Son étude a été principalement faite dans les faubourgs de Port 
au Prince, bien joel sca traits africains sc soucnit sans doute 
micux conserves les endroits reculés du pays, ‘mais, dit-il, la 
pureté de l"heéritage africain ne nous intérese que médiocrement. 
Le Vaudou mérite d’@tre érudié non seulement en fonction de la 
survivance des pratiques et des croyances dahoméennes ou con- 
golaises, mais encore comme un systéme religieux né 4 une date 
recente de la fusion d’éléments divers, C'est son aspect dynamique 
qui continue 4 évoluer sous nos pi Sobers abe ese ter t que 
la riche mati¢re qu'il offre aux ¢rudits ¢pris de la recherche des 
sources." L'étude comparative du Vaudou et des religions dont il 
est issu n'entre pas dans le cadre de son ouvrage. Il se garde solgneuse- 
ment “de l'enthousiasme de ceux, qui, au contact d‘une religion 
exotique, sont pris d'une sorte de vertige sacré et finissent par 
partager la crédulité de ses adeptes,’ et il s'est par ailleurs ‘efforcé 
d'eviter larrtude de ces voltairiens 4 la petite semaine qui parlent 
sans arret de fraudes pieuses avec des clignements d'ceil entendus.’ 
En fait le livre de Métraux est un savant équilibre entre ces deux 
attitudes; il a su modérer son enthousiasme c a quelquefois 
et lui inspire ges admirables, tel l'ensem! “il a dcric 
sur le Noel Genes et il sat revenic de temps ee sate l'attitude 
voltairienne dont il se défend, ct signale avec sang froid que dans 
les cérémonies auxquelles il a assisté, des 7 Lahieioncac es 
sch pha at au feu, mais s‘arrangeaient pour les 
rendre par le bon bout; ies hovers pul eniaieat Sind be See ie 
m Ripboamaiany a ther Aees les flarnmes avaicnt épargnées." 
We parlé des origines et de histoire des cultes 
Vaudou, Méccoux siege lee vacens dnclaccr of drole ecco aatise: 
le dynamisme de celle-ci et sa force de renouvellement, car clle 
crée sans cesse de nouveaux génies et en abandonne certains 
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autres, Il signale cependant le prestige qui reste attaché aux ‘loa 
rada," c'est 4 dire de V'ancien Allada au Dahomey, et il passe 
rapidement en revue le panthéon des principaux dicux de cette 
origine. Il aborde ensuite la mystériewuse et controversée question 
de la transe des adeptes de ces religions, qui, en principe, sont 
posédés par leurs dieux et deviennent leurs mediums. Le coté 
théatral de ces crises a frappé vivement Iayteur qui se demande 
ce qu'il peut y avoir de simulation de la part des fidéles au cours 
de ces acces de transe, tenant compte de ce que leur comportement, 
au cours de ces cérémonies religicuses, est prévu, réglé et stylisé, 
ll décrit avec verve le coré cocasse qui ressort du rituel de cette 
religion d'origine africaine, mais mélangée de tant d’éléments 
emprunteés 4 celui de |"églive catholique, que, ‘en regard des autres 
cultes, Candomblé de Bahia au Brézil ct Santeria de Cuba, le Vaudou 
parait une religion décadente et considérablement abatardic." 
Metraux donne ensuite une strie de descriptions minuticuses du 
rituel noté par lui au cours des diverses années qu'il a pentes en 
lait ‘une part 


iti. I] étudie les rapports du Vaudou avec la sorcellerie 
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et avec le christianisme d'autre part, et il constate la grande force 

ar Je clergé catholique contre les “superstitions.” Quelquefois 
I éplise tolérait celles—ci, avec l’espoir de les éliminer 
des résultats escomptés, ‘elle n‘avait pas atteint les gens les 
christianiser, mais que c'étaient cux que se servaient de |'église 
pour faire de la superstition,’ et qu'en fin de compte ‘le Hougan 
s‘arrangeait pour que le curé serve les loa" et Métraux montre le 
role que le Hougan lui fait jouer dans la défense des vaudouisants 
contre les mauvais esprits par l'emploi de la force magique qu'im- 
plique les sacrements de l'église, 

Le livre d’Alfred Métraux a été écrit en francais, et pubbé sous 
le titre Le Vawdow Hoitien. La traduction faite par Hugo Charteris 
cits’ a semble Ete atede pertinence eatin: ea ain lenaaas “Aise 
qui ne sent nullement l'effort de la ‘ traduction." 

Voodoo in Haiti est le livre qui 4 l'heure actuelle de loin est ce 
qui a été écrit de plus s¢rieux, documenté et valable sur la question. 






The Tharus: A Study in Culture Dynamics. By 8. K. Srivas- 
I 53 tava, Agra (Agra U.P.), 1958. Pp. xiii, 343, 37 plates, 


30 fables, 10 maps. Price Rs, 16.50 

The author's purpose has been to examine the 
continuing effect of Hindu civilization on the culture of the Tharu 
of Naini Tal District in Uttar Pradesh. Two introductory chapters 
sketch the habitat, traditional history, and physical anthropology of 
the tribal group, and the final chapter is directed to the Tharu's 
practical problems and to the need to adapt educational programmes 
to their agriculture and hunting economy. The description of cul- 
ture change among the Tharu begins with Chapter III, on material 
culture, and continues through Chapter XV, which is about games 
and riddles. It is interesting that the last game to have been invented 
at the time of the field srudy, in 1948-50, reveals the psychological 
impact of an item of modern design on the Tharu. The new game 
was to imitate the fight of an aeroplane. The role which guns have 
pliyed in the hastening of Tharu integration into the Indian (money) 
economy is emphasized, Gun technology has affected the distribu- 
tion of kills among Tharu hunters, the best share now falls to the 
marksman and to the owner of the ammunition, respectively, and 


it is perhaps these persons who now o ize hunting expeditions. 

Students of the Indian caste system wil read that the Tharu, who 
are only emerging from tribal status, have already split into several 
endogamous groups, which were correlated with their traditional 
clans (gofra), and moieties. The narration runs into a riddle at this 
point: ©... the higher and lower moicties are endogamous, while 


to each other they serve as exogamous groups" (p. 140). Tharu 
kinship terms emphasize sex and generation distinctions, age in 


ego's and in the parental generation is indicated, and the effec rive 


lineage depth is said to extend to only three generations, This 


picture contrasts with the unexpected emphasis among Hindus on 
satrilineality, or, at least on unilineality, and it seems that Tharu 
kinship is conservative, in spite of reformers’ attempts to strengthen 
father-right by crbhibacag divecce and by rextcictiog the activities 
of women. 

Srivastava traces the technique of leadership and the effects of 
reform movements which were instigated by educated Tharu in 
1930 and 1948. The resulting picture appears similar in overall 
pattern to the reform movements among Camdr leatherworkers in 
Uttar Pradesh which Bernard Cohn has analyzed (Village India, edi- 
ted by M. Marriott, Chicago, 1955, pp. $3-77). The immediate 
cause of the second of the 7 movements was their leaders’ 
perception of a more fluid society in a post-independence era, which 
might have opened the possibility of a mew and higher status for 
their group in the caste hierarchy. On both occasions the reforms 
grew unpopular among the Tharu, and most reverted to their 
traditional style of behaving about matters which the reformers had 
regarded as crucial for improving the group's status, 

The patchwork organization of this book on the Tharu, who seem 
to be intrinsically an interesting and attractive tribal group, is such 
as to preclude an understanding of the nature and types of inter- 
action between the tribe and Hindu civilization. For example, the 
Hindu reformist movement Arya Samaj is mentioned only once, 
doesn’t appear in the index, but does appear to have influenced some 
educated Tharu to reject popular Hinduism. A minor, but nonethe- 
less significant matter, such as where the wheels for Tharu carts 
come from, is not made clear (¢. pp. 28 and $4 on ‘Carpentry’). 
Some of the maps cannot be read, and the glossary requires expan- 
son and revision. WILLIAM McCORMACK 


OCEANLA 


The Art of Lake Sentani. By §. Kooijman. New York (Mus. Prim. 
I 5 4. Art), 1959. Pp. 64, 117 illus. Price $3.50 


This monograph is the first to be published by the 
Museum of Primitive Art, and the high quality of the 

illustrations and the standard of book-production make one h 
for many more. [t was issued in connexion with an exhibition ibe 
Museum in 1959, but is more than a catalogue, including plates of 
many fine pieces not in the exhibition, Dr. Kooijman contributes a 
lef note on "New Saar a dre » an ethnographical sketch 
of the pitifully little that is known of the Lake Sentani arca, and a 
bibliography. Although the text deals with the function of art in 
Lake Sentani culture, the woes i Sade in material sense and 
the classification is in terms of house posts, lime gourds, bark cloth, 
ete. Similarly there is little attempt at stylistic or aesthetic analysis 


beyond description. This is partly a reflection of the lack of ethno- 
graphical evidence, but surely the existence in the one society of two 
totally different styles of, for instance, carving human figures (sec 
Plates XLVI and XLVI) demands some comment. Nor is it easy to 
see in the startling and beautiful bark cloths the ‘air of equanimity 
and tranquil repose" that Dr, Kooijman finds in the figure carving 
and suggests may be correlated with the spirit of the culrure, The 
art of Lake Sentani is dead and has been dead for more than 30 years 
and no further evidence about the production or use of the art is 
likely to emerge; this monograph is therefore in a sense definitive, 
but at the same time offers only a starting-point for an analysis of 
the relations of art with the society that produces it. 

ANTHONY FORGE 
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(a) The quartz stool in the British Museum. LE. 274 inches. By courtesy of the Trustees 
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(bh) The Barhades stool, now in Lagos. Quartz, ¢. 10 inches high (c) Dhord quartz stool, forinned in Lages th 1948. Photograph: 
i. A. Fagg, 1948 
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(if) Senet? fyrotrze Sci pear from Ita Yen, (rc) Soapstone stool in the Ife Misum. A. ¢. L4 if Ouertz stool freaguncrnts aia Ale Jie Museu. 
fe. AQ. 44 inches riches Li neatly of stem ¢. 16 tneltes 
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Mt) Ley fragment of stool similar to Plate fh, near 
tle Aula Stool, L. 74 dtc hg - p. 44 inches 


ANCIENT STOOLS AT IFE AND NEAR IWO 
Photographs: (a-d, g-i) W. B. Fagg, 19$8-s9: (e, S) B. E. B. Fagg 
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THE RITUAL STOOLS OF ANCIENT IFE* 


by 


BERNARD FAGG and WILLIAM FAGG 
Respectively, Director of Antiquities, Federation of Nigeria, and Deputy Keeper, Department of Ethnography, British Museum 


I [s 5 In 1896 the British Museum acquired, by gift 

). of Sir Gilbert Carter, Governor of Lagos, the 
remarkable object illustrated in Plate Ja, a stool carved 
from a solid block of vein quartz. The Oni Adelekan of Ife 
(in central Yorubaland, Nigeria) had given it," probably 
through the local administrator Captain Bower, to Sir 
William Macgregor, who passed it, together with two others 
given by the Oni at the same time, to his superior officer. 
Carter presented the best specimen forthwith to the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, and this seems to have been the 
first major Ife work thus to be made known to the world: 
however, its importance as an carnest of what was to come 
from the ancient city and of the extraordinary character of 
its culture does not seem to have been wide recognized 
and indeed it has received singularly little notice in the 
literature? of African art—perhaps bisen it (with the 
others like it to which this article is devoted) is sui generis 
and buttressed no theories of migration or diffusion. 

Our purpose here is to provide a summary account of 
the known stools of Ife, since they seem to form a con- 
veniently discrete element in Ife culture, worthy and 
capable of being studied in their own right. It will be 
appropriate next to consider the other two examples which 
made up Adelekan’s gift, and which have only recently 
come to light. 

The four-legged stool illustrated in Plate Jb has just 
reached the Nigerian Museum at Lagos from Barbados, 
under a bequest made some four years ago by Lady Carter, 
widow of the Governor, who spent his retirement there.3 
Like the British Museum example it is monolithic and of 
vein quartz; its form is clear from the photograph and ver- 
bal description seems unnecessary. 

The third example (Plate Je) was found by accident in 
1958 by Mr. Kenneth Murray, O.B.E., formerly Surveyor 
of Antiquities Service, in use as a kitchen table in the 
servants quarters of the old house known as 3, Magazine 
Point, Lagos, about 300 yards from the present Government 
House. Examination of the two damaged areas suggests that 
the loop handle has been broken off in modern umes, not 
necessarily since 1896 but guite probably so; a reward of 
£100 has therefore been offered by the Department of 
Antiquities for its recovery. The Lagos nal appears to 
have been identical with the British Museum example except 
that the cylindrical hole (about one inch in diameter 
and two inches deep) in the centre of the top of the latter 
is not present in the former. 

We shall for convenience refer to stools having a single 
central support and a loop ‘handle’ as of Type 1, and to 
those with tour legs as of Type 2. Examples of both types 
exist, mostly in fragmentary torm, at Ife itself, and some of 
*With Plates [ and K and three text figures. The additional plate has 
been made possible by a grant from the Department of Antiquities, Federa- 

ton of Nigeria. 
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them were seen and illustrated by Frobenius.4 Most have 
been brought in to the Ife Museum from various shrines 
and groves in the town. The largest of them are of quartz, 
but others are in granite and in a form of soapstone or 
schist. Most of those in the [fe Museum are illustrated in 


Plate Ke, /, and fig, 1.5 





Fic. I. STOOL FRAGMENTS IN THE IFE MUSEUM 
These are thought to be top and bottom of the same stool, but it is not 
clear which is which, The upper portion in the figure has two hands 
carved in relief; it may be classified as a variant of Type 1. The dia- 
meter of cach piece is Cc. 10 inches. 


In carly 1953 we were both engaged in the series of 
exploratory excavations of Ife shrines undertaken by the 
Department of Antiquities; these were selected from the 
exhaustive list of more than 100 shrines compiled by Mr. 
Murray, who had also, sOme Years earlier, brought in to the 
afin (palace) for safe keeping many of the antiquities, 
chiely in terra-cotta with some of stone, which had sur- 
vived till then in a more or less fragmentary condition on 
the surface in the more important shrines, notably those of 
Osangangan Obamakin, Kubolaje and [winrin. This last is 
the richest in sculpture of all the Ife sites so far known, even 
though excavation there has so far been practically con- 
fined to clearing of the surface; the fragments recovered 
form part of at least eight or ten terra-cotta figures, most of 
them practically of life size,6 We therefore spent some time 
in February and March, 1953, in an attempt to reconstruct 
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some of these figures so far as possible from the fragments? 
im the museum and from the surface excavations. The most 
important discoveries were concerned with one figure, 
which proved to be enstooled: first we noticed that two 
cylindrical objects of terracotta bearing herringbone 
decoration® could be fitted together to form the centre 
poo and the greater part of the loop ‘handle’ of a stool 
of Type 1; secondly, it was evident that something had 
been attached to the underside of the loop and we found 
that four smaller cylindrical * pedestals’ could be arranged 
to form a four-legged stool Bly 2) which would fir satis- 
factorily in this poe thirdly, fragments from the top of 
the Type 1 stool showed the impression of the buttocks of 
a figure seated upon it, while part of a foot fitted the top 
of the Type 2 stool, Considerable progress was made in re- 
constructing the sculpture which evidently represented a 
robed figure seated on the large stool with his legs on each 
side of the handle and supported on the small stool. The 
reconstruction was then dismantled, but further work was 
carried out by one of us during the winter of 1958-1959 
when working at Ife for the Yoruba Historical Research 
Scheme, and Plate Ka-< illustrate one stage of the further 
improved reconstruction; im these photographs the frag- 
ments have been placed in position without the use of 
adhesive. A small amount of ceavanion was also carried 
out at this time in the Iwinrin Grove under Mr. Frank 
Willett and several more fragments recovered; but deeper 
excavation will probably be required before we can be cer- 
tain which of the numerous body fragments in the museum 
belong to this sculpture. It is, however, clear from the feet 
that, whereas the stool is the largest yet known, the human 
figure is shown at only about two-thirds of full adult size; 
one of the seven or eight beautiful heads recovered from 
the Iwinrin Grove by Mr. Murray seems to be of suitable 
size and style for this figure; and a fragment in the British 
Museum appears to be the right hand of this figure, 
shown gripping the edge of the top of the Type 1 stool. 
This reconstruction was well confirmed by one of the 
bronzes found at Ita Yemoo in late 19$7 (see Plate Kd), in 
which the stools are arranged in the same way, though the 
seated figure is replaced by a representation of a large pot 
around which a royal figure is represented in relief, except 
for the head, arms and feet, which are in the round, : 
Mr. Peter Lloyd reported to us in carly 1959 that he had 
seen a stone stool, possibly related to those at Ife, in the 
bush not far from Kuta near Iwo (40 miles north-west of 
Ife) some ten years earlier. He was kind enough to conduct 
one of us there, together with Mr. Willett, and with Mr. 
Adeniji of Iwo, an associate of the Yoruba Historical. Re- 
search Scheme, as guide. The object (Plate Kg, /) had in the 
meantime been severely damaged in a boundary dispute 
(its present function is apparently that of a ritually sanc- 
tioned boundary marker), and had been so crudely re- 
paired with cement that it was impossible to determine its 
original form with certainty. It seemed at least possible that 
the upper portion, above the central flange, was in fact part 
ofa pe eee or table; on the other hand, the two bro- 
ken protuberances which are seen one above the other on 


the upper and lower drums might conceivably be the re- 
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mains of a loop ‘handle." It is hoped that Ne De asst 
of Antiquities will have an opportunity of expertly clean- 
ing and repairing this rogiartable ame aie 
finities of its form and decoration may then become more 
apparent, The object, which is probably of granite, is sup- 
posed to have been brought PY way of Owu from Ife; it 
does not give the impression of being actually an Ife work, 
though dir having some connexion with Ife works, As 
if in confirmation of such a connexion, we found a little 
subsidiary shrine perhaps 100 yards back, off the approach 
path (Plate Ki), consisting of the upturned leg of an Ife vein 

uartz stool of Type 2; there is not the slightest doubt that 
his is part of an Ife work, though our informants appar- 
ently did not connect it specially with Ife. We could not 
find any trace of the rest of this stool."! 


Discussion 

The contemporaneity of the stools with the ‘classical 
style" of Ife bronze and terra-cotta work (provisionally 
attributed to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) is 
established by their representation in a bronze and a terra- 
cotta work of this period. There is not enough evidence to 
show in what material the stools were originally made. We 
attach weight to Mr. Leon Underwood's opinion'= that a 
model was first made in wax, perhaps by a bronze-caster, 
and then given to the masons to copy, this accounting for 
the form of the beadings at to ey potter of the central 
shaft of Type 1 stools, a form far from natural in the stone- 
carvers art; however, the model could equally have been 
made in clay, whether fired or not. We do not shiek chat the 
first actual stools would have been made in terra-cotta, for 
the pottery sculpture of ancient Ife, undoubtedly made 
men like the bronzes in the same style, lacked the strength 
and durability of the pottery wicsials made by the women, 
and such stools would have collapsed at once under a man’s 
weight. It is not impossible that the first stools were in 
bronze, though none such have yet come to light; if so, 
they are likely to have borne herringbone decoration like 


that seen on the terracotta representations but on none of 


the stone examples. 

It seems clear from the Ita Yemoo bronze (Plate Kd) that 

the stools were associated with the cult of the Oni or divine 
king, but it is possible that they were also used by other 
chiefs and priests. Conjecture as to the nature of the cere- 
mony in which they were used seems unprofitable at this 
stage. 
_ The nearest parallel which we can cite to the form of the 
Type 1 stools is provided (see fig. 2) by the circular stools 
(erhe) of iroko wood which are used by Benin chiefs. It is 
conceivable that the characteristic § form in which the 
supporting snakes are arranged is a Bini duplication for 
decorative effect of the loop handle. 

The use of a circular seat or throne with support for the 
sitter's feet is paralleled at Idah, capital town of the Igala 
tribe on the Niger to the north-cast of Benin, In fig. 3, the 
seat and the footstools are in fact cylindrical bark boxes (the 
cover cylinder completely enclosing the box proper) simi- 
lar to those used by chicfs of the Bini and of the eastern and 
southern Yoruba as receptacles for ceremonial dress, and 
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sometimes Invested, apparently, with certam ritual proper- 
ties. The tall, slender cylinder, Hanged top and bottom, 
which the Oba of Benin uses as a ceremonial elbow-rest 
(and of which the British Museum possesses a sheet brass 
example) may originally have been a bark box of this kind, 
and his throne, which is always kept shrouded in cloth, may 
according to Dr. KR. E. Bradbury, anthropologist of the 





“= - a - - 
FiG. 2. WOODEN STOOL (‘ERHE')) FROM BENIN 
Carved from iroko in the normal style of the igbesamwan, or guild of 


wondarvers af Benin City, probably in the eighteen-nineties; height 144 
inches. British Museum regn. No. 1944. Af. 4.72. 
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Fic. 3. CEREMONIAL BOX-SEAT FROM IKEA, IGALA COUNTRY, 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


The seat and footstools are formed by cylindrical bark boxes; according 

to information given by the present Ata of Idah, such seats are used by 

certain priests as receptacles for dance costumes during ceremonies. Another 

specimen at the Horniman Mustum, London, has boxes of carved wood 

instead of bark. The present example is 36 inches long. British Muscum 
regn. No. 1913. 10-13, 1. 
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Scheme for the Study of Benin History and Culture, be 
such a box. He further points out to us that these boxes— 
known to the Bini as ekpokin—often have loop handles of 
leather set near the top of the outer cylinder, and these may 
possi preserve the prototype of the hypertrophied stone 
andles at Ife. He mentions also that the Olowo of Owo, 
the Yoruba town 80 miles north of Benin, is seated on a 
bark box m certain ceremonies. 

It seems possible, therefore, that the Ife stools may prove 
to have been a specialized develo pment ofa complex which 
is Widespread in the Nigerian area."3 


Notes 


i See Johnson, History of the Yorwhas, 1921, p. 647; Dennett, 
Nigerian Studies, T1910, p. 23 (with illustration facing); Frobenius, 
The Voice of Africa, 1913, Vol. I, pp. 304, 919; Talbot, Proples of 
Southern Nigeria, 1926, Vol. II, p. 3.41. 

Johnson (whose bias towards the Oyo rather than the Ife interpre- 
tation of Yoruba history is well known) alleges that the Oni's pur- 
pose in giving the three ‘marbles’ to Carter was to secure his 
benevolence towards Adelekan’s draconian policy of expelling 
from [fe the Oyo refugees who had settled in the cighteen-forties in 
the quarter (or rather twin town) of Modakeke on the western side 
of Ife, Dennett reports that Macgregor offered the British Museum 
stool back to the Oni during a visit by him to Lagos, but that the 
Oni declined it, saying that he had another one left; he also says that 
this stool was supposed to have belonged to Alashe, the sacrificed 
son of the legendary heroine Morimi. 

"It was published in the Hamibook to the Ethnographical Collec- 
How, Britsh Museum, 1910 edition, fig. 214, and 1924 edition, fig. 
230, as well as by Dennett, loc, cit, 

iSee Bernard Fagg, “Caribbean Treasure Hume," M’est Africa, 
6 October, 1956. 

4 Op. at, pp. 266f. and Plate II, facing p: 704. 

§ Those not here illustrated include the greater part of a large 
Type 1 quartz stool of simplified form and with its loop handle not 
extending beyond the edge of the top, and a granite stool of Type 2, 
also of rather simple form. 

* The heads of some of these were photographed in the grove by 
W. D. Hambly and published in his Culture Areas of Nigeria, Field 
Muscum Anthropological Series, Vol. X XI (1935), Plate CLVIL 
A better photograph of them (showing also parts of the terra-cotta 
stool) was taken there by Mr. Ward Price, who gave it to the British 
Museum. 

? Fragments from several sites had become mixed and had to be 
sorted out, so far as possible, by differences of style and material. 

* Frobenius, op. cit., pp. 314f., illustrated two similar fragments 
found by his colleague Martius *in the rubbish of the Oni’s old 
palace’; he calls them ‘tubes’ or ‘pipes and regarded them as 
architectural features. 

* Tt 1s possible that the enstooled figure is the central figure of a 
group of large statucs, but if so the attendant figures are treated on a 
larger scale (unless indeed the enstooled figure represents a boy), 

 Sce MAN, 1958, Plate Ac, and F, Willett in Max, 1949, 308, 
with Plate Kd, 

« The large stool stands by a pool named after Atorunmopele, 
wife of Anlugba (whose real name was said to have been Akindelc), 
who brought the stool, known as apere Anlugha, from Owu, 
whither it had been taken from Ife by Apboshin, the fist Olowu of 
Owu. According to our informants, Anlugba disappeared into the 
ground at the spot where the stool is, and there is sud to have been 
a long chain under at, The quartz stool fragment is known as Ogun 
Anlugba, or Anlugba’s shrine for Ogun (god of iron and war). 

1 Bronzed of West Africa, 1949, pp. 4f 

1 For an account of the ethnography of ancient Ife see an article 
by William Fagg and Frank Willett in Odu: A Journal of Yoruba and 
Related Studies, Ibadan, No. 8, forthcoming. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
SIERRA LEONE* 


by 


DR. A. P. KUP 
Fourah Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone 


| 5 6 The majority of people in Sierra Leone belong 
JX? to tribes whose speech descends from two 
language groups, the West Atlantic and the Mande. 
To the former belong the Limba, Krim, Gola, Sherbro, 
Temne and Kissi, to the latter the Loko, Susu, Yalunka, 
Kono, Vai, Mende and Koranko. Since the Mande group 
spring from the Sudan it would seem at first sight that the 
orginal inhabitants were of the West Atlantic group and 
that later they were invaded by the Mande-speaking 
peoples; whilst this is true in broad outline, there are 
Important exceptions. 
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Fic. I. ROUTES OF MAIN INVASIONS INTO SIERRA LBONE: 
¢. 1400 


Many tribes say that when their ancestors first came to 
Sierra Leone thay met no one, but this is to speak in 
general terms; obviously a country so rich in game, fish 
and, wild fruits must have entertained at least small parties 
of nomadic hunters from earliest times. What the tribal 
traditions mean is that the ancestors met no such close-knit 
community or empire as existed in the Western Sudan or 
Benin. In fact the tropical forest of Sierra Leone acted as a 
place of refuge for those fleemg from the rise and fall of 
powerful dynasties in the Sudan and, once they had entered, 

* With three maps 
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none ever broke out again, so that Sierra Leone was never 
the headquarters of any military or religious movement 
m West Africa. 

The Limba and Sherbro people—both West-Atlantic- 
speaking tribes—and perhaps the Gola and Krim, who 
because they are so small were often overlooked by early 
travellers, were probably amongst the earliest inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone. In 1500 the Portuguese knew of a town 
Quimanora, which is Krim Mano, but it is not known for 
certain when any of these people arrived although it must 
have been before 1400. A traditional account says that the 
first Limba man to come here was called Mansonfundu 
and that he led an invasion into country occupied by the 
Gbande people, now in Liberia but then living in the 
Wara-Wara districts.' The Gbande are related to the Loko 
and also to the Mende, all of them Mande-spcakin 
people. A Gbande tradition says that their brothers lett 
them at an early date to fight a war in the west, and this 
probably refers to the Loko, who were certainly in Sierra 
Leone before 1560, as we shall see presently, and who 
presumably staged a counter-attack against the Limba. 
The Mende entered this country only in the seventeenth 
century. Consequently the Loko knew and traded with 
the Temmne at a much earlier date than did the Mende and 
thereby acquired in their speech a marked Temne influence 
which today distinguishes it from pure Mende. 

The traditional Susu account of their arrival on this 
coast—first on the banks of the River Pongo—supports 
this hypothesis by inference. It is however important 
chiefly because it gives us the approximate dates of the 
Susu, Baga, Temne and Yalunka migrations. The story 
does not mention the arrival of the Limba nor of the 
Bullom, both of whom were neighbours cither of the 
Susu or of their cousins the Yalunka, and one presumes 
that this is because the Limba and Bullom were alccaily in 
Sierra Leone, The Yalunka who followed close upon the 
Temne and Baga—who are related—fled to avoid the 
Yellow Peul who wished to convert them to Islam; 
Mansa Musa, Emperor of Mali (1307-1322), was renowned 
for his pale complexion whilst Sonni Ali (1464-1492), 
who began the Songhai conquests, had Berber ancestors. 
It is likely that the Susu and Temne fled from the Mali 
and the Yalunka from the Songhai expansion. Part of 
the Susu story says: 

The Susu were nomads and hunters. They went towards 
the west with their women and children moving slowly but 
never stopping, like ants. They stayed a month, a year, two 
years in a place and then set out again. They lived by hunting 
and by gathering com, roots and wild berrics. They were 
armed with arrows and accompanied by many dogs as fierce 
a3 leopards, When met halted they built shelters in the forest 
near running water and hunted until there was no more game; 
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then they set out once more with their young men and the 
dogs in front. They also fished in the rivers, drying the fish 
and cating it on the spot... . They wished to expand towards 
the east but the Bankole branch of the family was turned back 
by another war-like people.... One day... there was trouble in 
the north-west. The Susu there met certain black strangers 
from the north who... were entirely naked, being tall and 
strong with tecth filed into a point; their women had shaven 
heads. They lived especially by fishing in the sea of which they 
had no fear. These people were the Baga... . After a period 
of fighting boundaries were settled between them by treaty 
and there was peace, The Baga formed four small nations 
round the large one of the Susu. 

Domin Kontech?...was very old when there arrived 
from the Futa Jallon district people whom the Peul called 
Yalunka. They told them that the yellow Peul of Futa Jallon 
had made war on them and that they had wanted to convert 
them to their fetish called Allah. .. 

When Domin Kontch died his son Manga Kombch Balla 
succeeded him. ... The first Portuguese traders arrived ... 3 

When the Portuguese arrived the Temne and Bullom 
were already well enough established for the European 
traders to acquire a small vocabulary of their languages. 
Thus Alvaro Velho who traded for about seven years 
amongst them before he retired to Europe in 1507 gave 
Valentim Fernandes several placenames in Sierra Leone, 
including Manguy ; ea tg still a common Temne village 
name. Fernandez knew also the names of some of what he 
called idols and these names, allowing for the fact that he 
had never been to Sierra Leone, can be identified with 
reasonable certainty today from his account. ‘There are,’ 
he said, ‘certain houses and churches for idols where 
women never enter; some are called baa, other pigaa, and 
others c# tuberia...the women's idol is called pere.’4 
Ba in modern Temne means ‘the place,’ Fisa is a Poro 
devil, Perea isa Bundu devil, Similarly Pereira, a Portuguese 
writing at the same time, gives a small vocabulary of 
useful words for travellers, cluding emloam, gold, HET, 
waters: these are Bullom words. Further it is likely that 
the word china, first used by the Portuguese and then 
copied by English, French and other writers, irrespective 
of differences of national pronunciation, to mean a devil, 
is the Temne Sine devil, ako used as a name for a twin. 

By 1500 there were therefore in Sierra Leone the Susu, 
Yalunka, Limba and Loko in the north, the Bullom and 
Temne in the south and probably the Gola and Krim in the 
south-east. About 1460 came an invasion SP ies whom 
d'Almada, writing in 1594, said were called Sumba—a 
Temne word meaning troublesome ones—but who called 
themselves Mani.6 He says that he had heard that their 
original leader was a woman, that when the Bundu bush 
was ‘pulled’ musical instruments were played called 
‘oubalo: and that the invaders paid a tax to an overlord 
left far behind which was called maref. st il woman 
was Bakao Tourounkou who, coming from the Futa Toro 
district, invaded Zaria in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Some of her forces therefore must have tumed 
aside Boa the main body. Maref is a Malinke word and, 
like the possible origin from Futa Toro, points to a Mande 
connexion for these people. At any rate d'Almada says 
that the Mani met certain people who had customs 
similar to their own; these were presumably the Temne, 
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who also came from the same district originally, but 
travelling more directly arrived first in Sierra Leone. 
Bombalo 1s a word used still for a musical instrument. _ 
Entering from the south-east they encountered the 
Bullom, where a Mani warrior Masariko was killed. Then, 
avoiding the Limba and Yalunka because of their repu- 
tation as intrepid fighters, they advanced, conscripting as 
they came the Loko, Bullom and Temne until the whole 
confederation were defeated somewhere near the banks of 
the Scarcies by the Susu. Since the Loko lived inland it 
seems that a right wing must have tured slightly north 
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FIG. 2. ROUTES OF MAIN INVASIONS INTO SIERRA LEONE: 


¢c. T600 


At this time the Loko kingdom probably stretched along the route taken 
by the Mani right wing after it had subjugated the Loko, icc._from the 
modern Bafodia to the Sierra Leone nila. Barreira called it ‘the 
largest in these parts.’ King Farma, the first Mami king of that territory, 
died at the end of 1605 and he seems to have divided his kingdomn—possibly 
separating the Temne and Loko majorities—learing the peninnla to a 
son whom Barreira baptized Philip, and the rest to another son 
Sangrafaré. Philip only inherited it after his brother Souga had refused 
it, (Guerreiro, Relagdo Anual... os Padres da Companhia de Jens, 
edited by A. Viegas, Coimbra, 1931, Vol. II, p. 70.) 


away from the coast during the advance. A recent study of 


the Kissi and Sherbro mage 2 has shown that their class 
system of nouns is closely related, so that the two peoples 


cannot have been long separated. We know that some of 
the leaders—several of whose sons and daughters were 
baptized by the Jesuit Balthasar Barreira, the first resident 

istian missionary here, about 1606—settled as chiefs 
amongst the conquered tribes of Sierra Leone. It is likely 
therefore that this Mani ‘invasion’ was rather an advance 
of an aristocratic cadre of Mande warrior chiefs who, 
meeting the Temne, Loko and Bullom, imposed themselves 
as leaders. If this is so it may well be that it was the right 
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wing of this advance which, settling mland after their 
defeat on the Searcies and intermarrying with the local 
population, became the Kissi nation and occupied much of 
what is now Mende country, Such places as Langrama and 
Peje in Mendeland suggest the Kissi Jang, mountain, pey, 
river. 

The Sapi mentioned by d'Almada, sometimes spelt by 
the Portuguese Capez but later, because people omitted 
the cedilla, ed into Kapez, have caused some un- 
necessary confusion; they were a confederation taking 
their name from one of their members, the Tyapi tribe, 
who were not, as it happens, the dominant element. Today 
the Fulani use the word for the Landuma people. 

The next big movement of tribes in Sierra Leone was 
partly completed when the Frenchman Barbot was here 
im the sixteen-seventies and was brought about by the 
anarchy following the defeat of the great Songhai empire 
in 1490 by troops of the Sultan of Morocco who had 
skilfully marched across the desert from Marrakech. The 
Kono and Vai, already a nation in decline and lying to the 
east of modern Sierra Leone, were attacked by Flonikerri, 
a Kru chief recently subjugated by the Deforo, once part 
of the Mande empire of Songhai and called by Europeans 
at that time Folgias. Then Manimassah, brother of Mendino 
king of Manow, overcame Flonikerri’s people with the 
aid of Flansire, chief of the Deforo, and together they all 
attacked the Gola. As a reward of success, Flonikerri was 

ermitted to overrun the Cape Mount area when the Vai 
became separated from the Kono, who remained. behind, 
though driven somewhat westwards into Sierra Leone,7 
Flontkerri’s nephew, Flansire, continued the rout by sub- 
duing the coast as far as Sierra Leone and appointing 
viceroys in his new territories including one Selbore from 
whom, says Barbot, Sherbro took its name. To this day 
the Sherbro call a great man Senge.* 

Soon the flourishing European trade in the Gallinas area 
attracted the attention of the emperor of Manow who lived 
to the north of modern Liberia and he summoned his 
warboys to clear him a path to this lucrative trade. Con- 
sequently the Kru were dave to the east and the Sherbro 
towards the west. The subjects of this emperor, says 
Dapper, were called Mende, that is, lords. This is the first 
mention of the word ‘Mende.’ In general the tribes 
were still pagan and used the same words for their gods 
and images. But Barbot—who copied almost verbatim the 
account of the Dutchman Dapper—gives us the words sovah, 
pilly, belly, and sande. Taken in conjunction with his mende 
these are very significant because today they are Mende 
society words. Sowah is used in the Bundu and Sande 
socictics for the head official. Sande is found amongst the 
Gola, Kono, Vai, and Mende, Bundu amongst the Sherbro 
and Temne; sowah is used by the Kono and Vai as well 
as the Mende. Pili in Mende means ‘one who throws a 
charm’; bili is a word wed for circumcision amongst the 
Mende but not by the Sherbro or Vai. Barbot, who was 
writing principally of the Sherbro area, speaks too of an 
‘old matron Sogwilly’; this is presumably the modern 
soghini; today there is a chiefdom and though it is not a 
Sherbro word it is in the Bonthe district. In Mende it 
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means ‘one so powerful in medicine that any person can 
be turned | ghini, ‘to turn’) at will to do as desired.’ About 
1650, therefore, the Mende must have begun to move 
into Sierra Leone and Dapper acquired, it seems, our first 
recorded Mende vocabulary. Kisst tradition says that 
coming from the upper Niger (before 1600) when they 
drove the Limba westward, they were later attacked by the 
Koranko descending across the same river, so that presently 
the whole of the eastern part of the country was at war. 

The last great immigration of our times was that of the 
Islamic Alpha Ba of Koranko. In 1725 he declared a jehad 
against the pagans of Futa, mamly Susu and Yalunka. 
His successor, the theologian and soldier Karamoko Alpha, 
continued the work. The traditional story of this jehad 
says: 

... Karamoko Alpha... reigned for cighteen years; during 
his reign he waged war against ‘2 neighbouring heathen tribes, 
whom he conquered, and the whole country was converted 
to a Muslim country. After his death the crown was given to 
Alimamy Soric, his younger brother. ‘This chicf was a famous 
warrior... fit he set out against the Sankarah people, 
Ruranko, Kissic, Warsolonic, and on to the Red Water.... He 
was succeeded by Alfa Salieu....He was succeeded by 
Alimamy Bardambah....He fought a fierce battle against 
the Jallonkas and was victorious... he foughe with the Susus 
and Limbas, the Sulima and Falaba countrics...and... 
over to the Niger... .? 
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This fighting in the headwaters of the Niger brought 
the Koranko as well as the Mende into Sierra Leone, Fact 
in the seventeen-fiftics the Mende were still only on the 
frontier. Owen, an Irish trader who worked on the River 
Jong at that time, did not know them: 


To the casward of the Bulurms lies the nation of the Timnes 
ot Timines, which seems by thier quantity of slaves to be a 
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peopleous nation; this nation speakes a language of thier own 
far different from the Bulums, but | am not able to give any 
account, as they lie so far inland and as we have no tradeing 
among them. Next to these inland is the Banta, next the 
Cono and Tene, all these lies eastward of the Kingdom of 
Sherbro and well inhabated, but by reason of thier barbarous 
custums its not safe to go among them."* 
In 1803 Thomas Winterbottom said that the Temne 
occupied the river territories from Freetown to Port Loko 
and Rokel, running inland for a considerable distance 
where they subdivided into Temne, Loko and Koranko. 
Major Laing, later massacred in Timbuktu, in his map of 
1824 clearly marks the area at present occupied by the 
northern Mende as Koranko country.t" However, by about 
1790 the Mende were in the Yama district, and in 1825 
Governor Sir Charles Turner was concerned about the 
‘cruel and destructive war’ which had “for several are 
raged between certain tribes of the Kusso nation and the 
inhabitants of the country bordering on the Sherbro 
Bulloms.’ ! | | 
By about 1850, after prolonged fighting, the tribes 
settled down more or less in their present positions. 
Robert Clarke, Assistant Surgeon to the Colony, writing 
in 1843, is the first to give us the exact location of the 
Kossoh, or Mende; he says: 

The Kossoh country appears to lic between the parallels of 
7° and 8° 1" north latitude and in a south-east direction between 
the degrees of 10° 30° and 12° west longitude. 

Clarke continues: 

This country is said to be divided . . . into several principalities 
or states, or head towns; it is bounded on the north by the 
Timnehs, on the east and south by tribes of which | have not 


yet got any account, except that one on the east is said to be 
the Konah nation; on the west by the Sherbro, Krim, or Kittum, 
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and the Fye or Vye nations. ... The Sherbro country, com- 
mencing at the Rubbie ... river on the north, and ending at 
the sea bar on the south, runs cast to the Kussohs. ... The. . . 
Kittam, is a small tribe between the Fye and Sherbro, on the 
banks of the Boom and Kittam rivers.... The... Vye 
country, commences at Gallinas, and extends to the south-cast, 
to about Cape Mount.'3 


Notes 


* Today the Limba use gbande for a Loko man. 

2 A Susu chief who led the migration. | 

3 LE.A.N., Bulletin du Comité d'Enades Historiques et Scientifiques, 
1930, p. 26, M. Saint Pére; author's translation. , 

4 Description de la Céte Occidentale d° Afrique, edited by Th. Monod, 
A. Teixeira da Mota and R.. Mauny, Bissau, 1951, p. 89. 

5 Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, edited by BK. Mauny, Bissau, 1946, 
p- 85. Fernandes’ cig eam dar ‘the Temne word for lightning, 
nakthane (see Sumner, Handboo of | the Temne Lanpuate, Freetown, 
1922); contuberia is perhaps a corruption of some form of the devil 
perea and anyma of the Temne yema, ‘to lie.’ Catell, which the 
Portuguese knew as a small town, is modern Temmne for a small rice 
farm 


& Tratado Breve dos Rios de Guiné, edited by L. Silveira, Lisbon, 
1946, pars, , 

? Barbot, A Description of the Coast of North and South Guinea, 
London, 1746, pp. 111, 122. Cf O. Dapper, Description de l'Afrique, 
Amsterdam, 1686. 

* Certain Mende today call the Vai Karo—Barbot wrote Karow 
and it is possible that these “Kru” were another branch of the Vai. 

9 Sierra Leone Shidies, O.S. No. 3, p. 30. 

@N. Owen, Journal of a Slave Beaker, London, 19370, p. $3. 
Today the Banta, a small group of Teme stock, have been separated 
from the Terme by the Mena onde. 

tt Travels in the Timanee, Kooranko and Soolima Countries, London, 
1824; Wadstrom, Excry on Colonisation, London, 1795, p. 41- 

1 Sierra Leone Government Archives, Treaty, 24 September, 
1825. Kossoh is another name for the Mende. | 

"3A Description of the Manners and Customs of the Liberated 
African, London, 1843, pp. 163 and 178. 


SOME DENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
MIDDLE MINOANS* 


H. GRAHAM CARR, L.D.5.R.C.5.ENG. 
From the Duckworth Laboratory of Physical Anthropology, University of Cambridge 


ree In the course of the excavation of a cemetery 
[57 of the Middle Minoan Ill period (roughly 
1740-1550 B.C.) on the Aylios hill, Knossos, previous to 
and during 1955 by members of the British School of 
Archeology at Athens under its Director, Mr. Sinclair 
Hood, a fairly substantial series of human remains was 
recovered. The crania and principal long bones were 
studied by Cambridge anthropologists m Crete, but the 
pelves, mandibles, and a large number of loose teeth are 
at present on loan to the Duckworth Laboratory for 
further investigation pending their return to the Archxo- 
logical Museum in Heraklcion, where the rest of the 
skeletons are preserved. 
* With five tables and a text figure 


The material treated in this paper ' consists of about 1500 
teeth of which some 900 are isolated and nearly 600 em- 
bedded in 140 jaw fragments, mainly mandibular. The 
loose teeth and those in the mandibles were examined in 
the Duckworth Laboratory and the maxillary specimens 
in the Herakleion Archxological Museum through 
courtesy of the Director, Dr. N. Platon. It is hoped that 
the data here recorded will eventually form part of a 
broader study of the odontology of ancient modern 
populations. The purpose of sds present investigation of 
the Minoan sample is to collect information about (1) the 
iat agues of the teeth, (2) the incidence of dental 
disease and (3) the degree of attrition, in Middle Minoan 
times, Although it would have been of interest to compare 
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some of the features according to sex, so many loose tecth 
were involved that it was necessary to pool the recording 
and consider them together. This is, of course, sarticulety 
disadvantageous in computing means of dental measure- 
ments, and such metrical comparisons as are possible 
between various populations must therefore be regarded 
as tentative. 


MORPHOLOGY 

(a) Descriptive. The teeth show, subject to post mortem 
damage and degeneration, a consistently high standard of 
enamel calcification and development. The maxillary 
incisors have long narrow crowns, and the centrals have a 
very characteristic shape noted im all specimens not too 
worn to be recognizable. This consists of a marked con- 
vexity of the labial surface, and a palatal surface of what 
Hrdliéka has called the ‘shovel shape,’ ? with the distal edge 
almost straight and, mesially, a small concavity near the 
cervical margin. 

Twenty-six first maxillary incisors were examined and 
classed according to Hrdlitka’s three grades of shovel- 
shaped teeth, For the most outstanding he suggested the 
term ‘shovel’; for the less well developed the term ‘semi- 
shovel’; and for slight but distinct indications of the shovel 
form the term ‘trace shovel.’ The Middle Minoan teeth 
present the following frequencies: shovel (7), 27 per cent.; 
semi-shovel (12), 46 per cent.; trace shovel (5), 19 per 
cent.; no trace of shovel (2), 8 per cent. Most maxillarn 
first premolars have two separate roots and two of the 
mandibular canines two roots. 

(b) Metrical. Only tecth slightly worn and in good con- 
dition were measured. The error which the measurements 
of worm tecth must show renders the figures for them 
totally unreliable. Measurements used in this study were 
those employed and defined by Middleton Shaw.3 The 
measurements made on the teeth are as follows: (i) root 
length, (ii) crown length, tii total length, (iv) mesio-distal 
diameter of crown, (v) labio-lingual (or bucco-lingual) 
diameter of crown, The mean measurements, in milli- 
metres, are given in Table I. These were taken with 


TASLE L. MEAN MEASUREMENTS OF MIDDLE MINOAN TEETH 


Mesio- Hurco- Oclus- Root Tatal 
distal lingual =scervical ~—_Fength lertathy 
UPFER TEETH diameter diameter length 
Lat incisor Bs i | tt2 12°68 a3*1 
and, 61 arg o°4 130 22°1 
Canine 74 B34 10-7 r$"4 26-1 
Lat | aaa G7 Beth oo r2'4 20-7 
an - 6-8 BS 75 13°5 20°6 
rt molar To's 1i"4 74 T2°§ 19°§ 
O°; tio op I2"7 19°3 
LOWER THETH 
Let incisor 5°7 io By 14*§ 22°45 
and, 6s 65 9-8 ré-o 24-0 
Canine 6-9 78 10-3 T4'3 24°2 
tat premolar 6-8 76 é-9 13°4 20°% 
o 71 Br 74 14-6 21-5 
Ist molar 11*3 1o*4 71 129 20-0 
and py 11-0 7 73 13-0 19°9 
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a “Columbus’-pattern engineer's gauge which facilitates 
quick recording, whether the teeth are loose or in situ, 

Surprisingly few metrical studies of the tecth of ancient 
or modem peoples have been made, However, it was 
possible to compare a number of groups with this Minoan 
series, employing a statistical procedure introduced by 
Penrose.4 This distance statistic has rwo components which 
he terms ‘size’ and ‘shape,’ the former being a measure of 
divergence in overall dimensions and the latter of diver- 
gence in the relative magnitudes of the measurements. 
Computation of the size and shape distances was kindly 
undertaken by Mr. D. BR. Brothwell, University Demon- 
strator in Physical Anthropology, Cambridge. 

In Fig. 1 the ‘distances of eight populations from the 
Minoan series are given, using four mesio-distal 
dimensions. It was not possible to use all measurements 
owing to the inadequacy of comparative data. Com- 
parative means amipkeiek were those collected together 
from various sources by Scott and Symons.$ The standard 
deviations used in standardizing the means were those 
given by Nelson for the American Indian material from 
Pecos Pueblo.£ As might be expected, the American 
Whites and the Lappe show the greatest affinity to the 
Minoan group. The Australian aborigines show the 


greatest dissimilarity in size, and the Eskimo in shape. 


3 





Fic. 1. DISTANCES OF CERTAIN PEOPLES FROM THE 
MIDDLE MINGANS 
Based on four mesio-distal measurements 


INCIDENCE OF DENTAL DISEASE 

(a) Dental caries, A tooth was recorded as carious 
wherever a definite cavity was visible. The normal 
clinical method of using a sharp probe was inappropriate 
because of the softened nature of the enamel due to post 
mortem erosion. Table Il shows the actual teeth affected 


together with the equivalent percen Table Ill com- 
pares the incidence of dental caries in the Middle Minoans 


with that of some other earlier populations. The fi 
shown for comparison are from a study of ancient Greek 
teeth by J. Lawrence Angel? and unpublished data recently 
collected by D. R. Brothwell. 
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TAS LE [1]. INCIDENCE OF DENTAL CARIES AMONG 
MIDDLE MINOANS 
No. carious No. of teeth Per cent, 
examined car ius 

urres TEETH (Totals) 46 $46 ay 
rst incisor I 4§ 18 
and ,, § 45 ro"4 
Canine 4 68 4°9 
ist prncie 7 49 11g 
2n " 5 67 75 
iat neler 2 1r4 r*8 
amd as 6 90 67 
rd - as 16 48 276 
LOWER TEETH (Tofals) 89 42 a4 
Lat incisor I 67 rf 
ond ,, 4 64 6-2 
Canine 7 135 $2 
1st  presesiee 9 130 og 
an re a 127 6-3 
Lit molar 18 144 1I-7 
and 4, 30 190 14°8 
wd IL a8 r2*§ 


Tase (1, COMPARATIVE [INCIDENCE OF DENTAL CARIES 
AMONG SOME ANCIENT POPULATIONS 


No. carious «=o. of teeth Per cent. 
examined carious 

Middle Minoan 134 1498 9-0 
Figyptian ( Ancient) 82 1805 45 
Creek Neolithic 32 267 12-0 
French o 19 248 74 
British a 76 L141 yl 
British Bronze Age 42 1921 23 
British Iron Age 116 1113 10*4 
London 

rth and 18th cent. LBs Aga 20-7 


(b) Loss of teeth before death, It was found that 185 tecth out 
of a possible 1352 (i.e. 13°7 per cent.) had been lost before 

ath. There is a possibility that extractions were known 
to these people since some specimens have spaces in the 
dentition which have healed completely, whereas loss of 
teeth by natural processes is usually obvious, since the 
alveolar bone shows signs of the septic process. However, 
the evidence is not sufficient to this completely 
certain, There is no evidence of any form of artificial 
interference such as tooth mutilation or any attempt to 
relieve the effect of dental disease. 

(c) Sepsis lengraal dbase apical infection was noted, 
when visible in the bony fragments. Table IV shows the 
teeth or sockets involved. The percentages of sepsis in jaw 
fragments and the percentages of teeth mfected are given. 

a) Paradontal disease. An attempt to judge the degree of 
paradontal disease was made from the degree of alveolar 
resorption and Rocka: It was found that 20 per cent. 
showed no evidence of paradontal disease; 26 per cent. 
showed slight loss of alveolar bone; 26 per cent, showed 
angi 28 per cent. showed advanced bone loss and 


deep eting. 


ATTRITION | 
The amount of attrition to which the tecth had been 
subjected was recorded, using the classification of Broca, 


I2I 
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No. 147 
TABLE [V. INCIDENCE OF SEPSIS AMONG MIDDLE MINOANS 
No. of infected No, examined Per cent. 
apical ares septic 
Totals: 
Lipper jaurs 10 25 a57 
Lower jaws 58 riz 41-8 
UPFER TEETH 
Lét iicisor I 33 }0 
2nd ie I 33 5°O 
Canine 2 17 5-4 
Lat premolar a 37 5-O 
and 4, fa] 34 0-0 
tit molar z 47 ie 
and ,, I 32 cD | 
ard ae 1 39 3*3 
ALL UPPER 
TEETH Total 10 Total 273 Total 3°79 
LOWER TEETH 
Ist incisor I 140 OF 
and re ! ta7 o-7 
Canine 3 140 2-0 
Lat premoler § 149 34 
2n vd 10 140 iF 
Lat mole 18 14g I2s1 
and ,, Lo 148 6-8 
yrds 10 4 Lot 
ALL LOWER 
TEETH Total 45 Total 1127 Total = §°1 
ALL TEETH 68 1 goo 49 


TASLE V. DEGREE OF ATTRITION OF TEETH AMONG MIDDLE MINOANS 
ACCORDING TO BROCA'S SCHEME 


I 2 3 4 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 


cent. cere, cont. cent, 
Teeth in situ 
130 jaw frag- 
merits 3 a3 if rs 76 585) (960 ay? 
S31 separate 
terth air a78 272 ja-7 #272 jaz 56) Ge 


as adapted by Middleton Shaw, wiz. (1) abrasion of 
enamel without disappearance of cusps or exposure of den- 
tine; (2) obliteration of oe and partial exposure of dentine; 
(3) complete exposure of dentine; (4) extension of wear 
ro neck with almost entire disappearance of crown; Broca’s 
category o denotes no wear.® Table V shows the de, 

of attrition of the teeth in the jaw fragments and also of 
the separate teeth distinguished according to Broca’s 


classification, together with the appropriate percentages. 
It is of interest to note that the nwo oars agmMents in 


which the eruption of the teeth showed that age at 
death was between ten and 13 years of age could be 
classed under Broca’s category 3, ic. complete dentine 


exposure, 


DISCUSSION 


Bs penne: show pee eae enews have 
_rathe Wl teeth compared with other populations. 
They also had a high percentage of hovel dapat incisors. 
The incidence of dental caries among them was slightly 
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reater than in the groups with which comparison has 
an made, and perhaps this is due to the fact that Mmoan 
Crete enjoyed a relatively advanced standard of living. 
There was an almost complete lack of caries in the upper 
first molars. There was a high incidence of apical infection. 
The quality of the enamel appears to contrast noticeably 
with early British specimens, in which, according to 
Brothwell, 48 per cent. showed some degree of enamel 
hypoplasia.29 However, in both Britam and Crete some 
degree of paradontal disease was common, its frequency 
bemg over 70 per cent. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


‘Egungun Eshishe."* By William M. Gilliland, The Nigerian 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Oghomosho, Nigeria. 
| 5 8 With two teat figures 

| Among the numerous masquerade cults found in 
West Africa, the Egungun of the Yoruba-speaking peoples is 
probably the largest and most popular. This cult extends into 
Dahomey, Western Nigeria and parts of Ilorin and Kabba 
provinces of Northern Nigeria. Writers generally continue to 
make the mistake of identifying Eeungun with the Yoruba for 
‘bones’ or ‘skeleton’ (Parrinder, 1958, p. 1&). Bascom (1944, 
p. $7) appears to have been the first to call attention to the fact 
that Egingiin, the name for the priest en masque, is not the same 
word as the Yoruba for bone or skeleton (egungwn). A classical 
example is here provided of the difference made by tones. Verger 

follows Bascom in this observation (Verger, 1954, p. 192). 

While doing field studies of the Egungun cult, I travelled to 
Ado, principal town in the Ekin division of Ondo Province, 
Western Nigeria, on 20 September, 1959. The annual Egungun 
festival had begun two days previously. This date constitutes a 
notable variation from the times given in previous literature 
(May-June-July). Among the Egungun observed at Ado on this 
occasion were several who are known as Eshishe, This type is 
reported in both Ekiti and Kabba territory. One who has seen 
Egungun in other parts of Western Nigeria, whose masks usually 
consist of woven or knitted mesh decorated with cowries, is 
impressed by his first view of the “walking haystack" appearance 
of Eshishe. Actually, Eshishe’s costume is made not of grass but 
from finely split palm leaves. (See fig. 1.) 

We were told that Eshishe is the oldest of the different Egungun 
in Ekitiland. Unlike Egungun in other areas, Eshishe does not talk, 
even in the usual disguised voice, But he sings and whistles and 
has an odd way of calling ° Frr-rrh—rrh! Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho!... 
Hhi—a, hhi—a, hhi—a!" He often carries a long, slender whip 
(ateri). Sometimes he uses an irritative shrub (esinsin) to strike 
individuals who show disrespect. He is very athletic, running 
from house to house, jumping ditches and eal and brandishing 
his whip. No particular evidence of fear was shown by those who 
stood by and watched Eshishe ar Ado. 

As the process of making Eshishe's costume has not been pre- 
* In accordance with the usual practice of MAN, tones and special characters 

arc used only where they are necessary to the argument.—Ep. 


viously described in published literature, and as the process 1s of 
ethnographical interest, some details of that process are offered. 
The costume is made “in the bush,’ away from the view of 





FIG. 1, ESHISHE AT ADO-EKITI 
Photograph: HW’. M. Gilliland, 1949 
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women. Palm leaves are cut before they are fully developed, and 
the fibres are separated and shredded with a metal comb. These 
fibres are tough and not easily broken. Weaving frames are made 
by sticking lengths of poles (sticks) into the ground. Three sticks 
are used for weaving arm and leg covers, while four or five sticks 
are used for holding the torso cover. Covering for the head is 
woven on a frame made in the form of a tepee. Vine is cut and 
the bark (ofere) 1s stripped off and twisted into a ‘rope’ to hold the 
palm fibres. This rope is placed around the upright sticks and the 
fibres inserted. The accompanying drawings (fig. 2) illustrate the 





Fic. 2. FRAMEWORK FOR THE ESHISHE COSTUME 
(1) Frame for torso cower; (2) frame for leg and arm covers; (3) frame for 
head cover; (4) the frames (1-3) in wear under the palm-fibre costume 
way in which the torso and arm covers are held in place by braces 


running over the shoulders and around the neck of the wearer, 
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while leg covers are like a pair of trousers and are held by a belt. 
The fibres are so attached to the carrier rope that they do not show 
how they are held. There is the belief that if the ofere is seen by 
a female during the construction process, the costume will fall 
apart when Eshishe appears in public, and great will be his 
embarrassment! 

The fingers and feet, sometimes legs, of Eshishe are uncovered 
(see fig. 1), which is contrary to the complete body covering 
required of most Egungun. One Eshishe was observed at Ado 
wearing white canvas shocs—an example of culture contact! 
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Horniman Museum Lectures and Concerts, Oct.-Dec., 1960 
| 9 Among lectures of anthropological interest in the 


autumn series at the Horniman Museum, London, 

§.E.23 (on Saturdays ar 3.30 p.m.), are the following: 
22 October, A. H. Christie on “The Bronze Drums of South-East 
Asia’; 29 October, R. Morley-Pegge on * History of the Horn’; 
12 November, D. Botting on ‘Forgotten Island (film of the 
Oxford Expedition to the Island of Socotra)’; 19 November, 


J. Hanbury-Tracy on “Eastern Tibet’; 26 November, A. J. Cain 


on ‘The Oxford University Expedition to British Guiana’; 10 
December, J. A. Forge on ‘Art and Society in New Guinea.’ 

Concerts of interest (on Wednesday events 7-4§-9 p.m.) 
include: 9 November, Desmond Tay on “The Indigenous Musical 
Drama of West Africa’; 16 November, Anura and company on 
‘Dances and Music of Ceylon.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Prehistoric Idols from Gran Canaria. C/. MAN, 150, 50 
I 6 O Sir,—In the course of his description of various idols 


from the Canary Islands, Professor Aeuner sugecsts a 

parallel with figurines from the Mediterranean Neo- 
lithic. He points to the similarity in posture of a Canarian figurine 
and a figurine from Kato lerapetra, and at the same time states that 
the features of the figurine from Kato lerapetra are ‘unmistakably 
Cretan, with large straight nose and almond-shaped lateral eyes,’ in 
this way differing from the Canary Islands examples. 

Apart from the question of methodology involved here—com- 
parison of isolated characteristics of a figurine with isolated character- 
istics of another figurine separated in time and space by thousands of 
miles and years—it must be remembered that the figurine from Kato 
lerapetra is unrepresentative for neolithic Crete in all the character- 
istics isolated by Professor Zeuner. Out of the 68 known neolithic 
Cretan figurines there is only one other, said to be from Knossos 


and published by Weinberg (1951), with crossed legs. The figurine 
from Kate lerapetra is the only one of these 68 figurines to have the 
hands on the hips or the ‘small topped head." Nor can one speak of 
‘unmistakable Cretan’ features—there are altogether 12 neolithic 
Cretan figurines, excluding the one from Kato lerapetra, with heads 
intact. Nine of these are mere stumps, with no indication of features; 
one has small holes for eyes, a pinched nose, and incised mouth; 
another has slit eyes and modelled nose and mouth: the final 
example alone has almond-shaped cyes, combined with modelled 
nose and a hole for the mouth. | | 

If the comparison of isolated features of figurines is at all valid, at 
is surely worth mentioning that the backward inclination of the 
Canary figurine No. 629 of the Musco Canario, though quite 
unknown in either neolithic Greece or Crete, is quite commonly 
found among Predynastic Egyptian figurines, 
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Art Primitif. By Leonhard Adam, translated into French by Paule 
--Brizard and Isabelle Mahew. Paris (Arthawd), 1999. 
[6] en anglais, on 


. 344. Price 900 francs ; 
ges en 1940, réédité plusicurs fous . 

ne peut que se féliciter de voir aujourd'hui accessible au public 

francais le seul ouvrage d’ensemble sur l'art primitit rédige par un 
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professionnel, La dare du livre n'en est pas moins signifiante: rogo. 
Qui songerait aujourd'hui 4 embrasser un tel sujet en 00 pages, 
traitant successivement des caractéristiques de l'art primitif, de ses 
rapports avec la religion et la psychanalyse, de ses aspects sociaux, 
pour étudier ensuite les dessins d’enfants, les gravures de la pré- 
histoire, les arts d'Afrique, d’‘Océanic, d'Australic, d'Amerique; 
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terminer en énumeérant les principaux musées, sans méme omettre 
le chapitre des faux? 

Dans un excellent compte-rendu paru dans MAN (1957, 86), 
Mist Bennet Clark a, sur le fond du livre, porté un jugement 
sagace et nuancé aux termes duquel je ne puis que renvoyer le 
lecteur, Ses remarques sur le chapitre que le Dr. Adam consacre 
a Vart négre apparaissent plus justifiées encore aujourd'hui oi 
Vattention des uns, jointe 4 la cupidité des autres, révéle l'existence 
de sculptures imsoupgonnées, telle la grande sculpture scnoufo, 
et fait apparaitre des styles nouveaux qui échappent totalement 
aux canons de l'art occidental. 

La traduction aura été effectuée 4 partir du texte de la 3¢ édition, 
que porte le millésime de 1954. On regrettera que la bibliographic 
Malt pu étre mise 4 jour, qu'il ne soit fait mention d'aucune recherche 

ieure A 1952. Quelques fautes de traduction: ‘repose-tite" 
pour “appuie-téte” (p. 118); “cubique” pour ‘cubiste’ (legende de 
la pl. 27); les légendes des planches 14 ct 1§ ont été inversées; la 
planche $0 figure un masque iroquois du British Museum. Encrage 
des planches trop noir. Couverture pénible. 
On excusera ces remarques pointillewses et l'agacement du 
itique devant la préentation défectucuse d'un livre qu'il estime 
trop pour ne pas souffrir de le voir offert au grand public francais 
SOUS UN aspect aussi néglige, DENISE PAULME 


Utopia and Experiment. By Henrik F. Infield. London (Atlantic 
I 6 9) Press), 1956. Pp. 320. Price £1 1s. People in Ejidos. 
% 


By Henrik F. Infield and Koka Freier. London (Atlantic 
Press), 1996. Pp. 141. Price 143. 

Utopia and Experiment is an introduction to a subject called 
by the author ‘the: sociology of cooperation,’ This is described as 
the study of co-operation in ‘associations all over the world 
which, at the beginning of World War Il, counted over 
$00,000 societies with some 140 million members’ and, more 
specifically, as the study of societies which have reached a most 
advanced stage of co-operation such as the Russian kolkhoz, 
the Mexican ejide and the Israeli kibbutz. 

Written against a grand canvas, this book can have no more than 
limited interest for the social anthropologist. A wealth of basic 
information is contained, however, which conveys a general 
oi. wa of the problem. We are given a picture, in the case of 
each co-operative commumniry di » Of the extent of identi- 
fication by its members with co-operative or equalitarian values, 
We learn how much this system of values is ‘superimposed’ by 
authority external to the co-operative group or is a spontaneous 
eae by the members of t group themselves. We receive an 
indication of the place of the family within co-operative communi- 
ties, We learn that in some of the religious co-operative settlements 
the co-operative clement is understood as emanating from the 
religious; in others, the two exist side by side without any attempt 
to formulate a syncretism; whilst in others a re-interpreted religion 
emerges from this proximity. 

One would like to hear more than the author tells us about the 

litical system within co-operative society. Co-operation lends a 
arge degree of social homogeneity. It would be of interest to dis- 
cover the kind of social stratification which crystallizes within 
partially *classless’ communities, and to investigate the formation 
of sub-groups within the wider co-operative group which, in 
theory, is deuigned to be the snsallest social init Like orice insufficient 
attention i paid to the manner in which division of labour cuts 
across the co-operative group, and to the relative importance of the 
different ruling strata, e.g. bureaucratic (the holders of key public 
offices), economic (those responsible for the main branches of the 
co-operative's production) and managerial (those responsible for the 
consumption and public services of the co-operative). Not only 
the political system from within but also the relationship between 
the co-operative and the wider national framework merits investi- 
gation, We refer specifically to the kolkhoz, ejido and kibbutz 
! “Ing certain mictocosmic features of Russian, Mexican and 

racli society respectively. 

Fi and Experiment is of an exploratory nature, The author 
himself describes it as‘a primer to a more systematic treatment of 
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the subject in the future.” People in Ejidos (co-operative farms in 
Mexico) is therefore the more disappomting because, instead of an 
intensive study of a specific co-operative society, we reccive a 
travelogue—complete with interpreter, government guide and 
camera—of a number of ¢jidos. 

The author's ideal of a systematic ‘sociology of cooperation’ 
can only be achieved through the method of intensive field work. 
The immensity of the subject can only be approached if the material 
is broken up into workable units. For this purpose, more than onc 
cide might prove too unmanageable an object for scientific obser- 
vation. DAVID MILLER 


Time, Life and Man: The Fossil Record. By Ruben Arthur 
I G Surton. New York (Miley) (London agents: Chapman & 


Hall), 1999. Pp. xii, $48, 2g0 text figs. Price £24 125. 

‘The author of this book is well known for his own 
palxontological studies, for his discoveries in North and South 
America, and for tecent pioneer investigations in Australia. As 
director of a muscum and professor of paleontology he is admirably 
qualified to expound the elements that the student must learn to 
become a palxontologist. These are pepo interpreted as abilities 
in identifying fossils, and while identification is of course essential, 
it is more important that the student should see the remnants of a 
fossil as parts of a whole animal, and the animal as a living and 
integral part of an environment. 

Some of the book is thus wisely devoted to the finding, collection, 
preservation, and methods of study of fossils. Much of the rest 
covers systematic descriptions of animal and plant groups. The 
survey of the geological ages, their faunas and floras, follows, and 
there are chapters on foramimifera and oil; or highlights in the 
evolution of plants; and on the more spectacular events in verte- 
brate evolution. : 

A wide field is thus covered, most of it directed towards students, 
though clearly on a level to interest many more general reade 
There is a short and fascinating chapter on the history of palzcon- 
tology so that the book is a veritable compendium on the science, 
in Which the seeker will find something on nearly everything but 
not too much about anything. 

The final chapters are, however, more authoritative and extensive 
and the author is to be congratulated on his histories of birds and of 
horses. The story of man’s evolution is short but includes many of 
the important historical details that are often overlooked. Through- 
out he is meticulous in giving credit to individual workers. 

There are minor errors and misspellings and the plural of pelvis 
is not ordinarily rendered as pelvi, as appears here, but the book is 
valuable and gives a wide geographical as well as historical survey. 
The student of man and his ancestry cannot neglect the long sweep 


of vertebrate evolution and the physiological and environmental 4 


conditions that have been involved, Much of it is here and made as 


simple as such things can be, 
The illustrations are clear bur rather diagrammatic, There is 
a helpful bibliography and a good index. W.E. SWINTON 


Das Elefantenspiel. Edited by L, Kohl-Larsen. Pp. 233, 1 map, 
I 6 4 1 photograph. Price DM. 4.80. Die Stadt der Tausend 


Drachen. Translated and edited by H. Nevermann, 
| 7 Ee 182, 1 map. Price DM. 3.80, Stimme des Wasser- 
biiffels. Edited by H. Nevermann. Pp, 242. Price DM, 4.80. All 
Eisenach and Kassel (Rath), 1956 


These three volumes, all published in one year, bear witness to 
the popularity of the series "The Face of the Peoples." ‘The titles 
are alluring, the ee ae the introductions and notes 
competent and benevolent; the language is intelligible and un- 
assuming—but beyond all this there must be some special appeal 
for the general German reader: a nostalgic call from far-away 
COMuNtries? 

In the ‘Elephant Game," Professor Kohl-Larsen describes his 
meetings with the $40 surviving Tindiga and Wahi, East African 
hunters and food-gatherers, during his expeditions before the last 
war, The leader of a largish group told the myths, creation stories 
and tribal legends, as well as the peculiar giant stories, to a Nyasa- 
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lander, for he firmly believed that he would bring on misfortune 
if he were to reveal his world to a white man. The Nyasalander 
retold the stories in Auent German to the editor. 

Profesor Nevermann edited ‘The Town of the Thousand 
Dragons* (stories from Cambodia) and ‘Voice of the Water 
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Buffalo” (Malayan folksongs) in an exemplary manner. His literal 
tranilations of the Malayan folksongs seem to be extremely good. 
Modern practice is certainly on his side and against translations 
into rhymed verse, which often depart far from the original. 

E. ETTLINGER. 


Indian Art of the Americas. By Donald Collier. Chicago (Nat. Hist. 
al American 


,  Mus.), 1959. Pp. 18, 46 plates. Price $1 
165 This is the catalogue of an exhibition recently held 
. in the Museum, containing roé aboriginal i 
objects of various ages, of which the greater number were Pre- 
Columbian. It is preceded by a brief, thoughtful introduction by the 
compiler of the catalogue, Dr. Donald Collier, who knows the 
field as well a3 anyone. It is always useful to have good illustrations 
of this sort of material, and the catalogue illustrates 64 of the objects 
shown. A good number of them are remarkable for their quality 
or their rarity, and among these, by exercising some restraint, | 
would single out the Crow War Shield No. 14, the two Hopewell 
figurines Nos. 17 and 18, the outstandingly graceful palma from 
Vera Cruz No. 30, the three Chavin/Cupisnique objects Nos. 62, 
63, 6%, the unusual Chimu jar No. £2, and the wooden figure from 
Jamaica No. 103. G. H. §. BUSHNELL 


Health in the Mexican-American Culture: A Community 
166 Study. By Margaret Clark, Berkeley, California (U. of 


Calif’ P). (London agente: C.UP), 1959- Pp. aso. 
Price £1 17s. Ge. | 

This community study was designed ‘to describe relations 
between Mexican-American people and Anglo public health 
vl.” It was initiated because of the desire of several public- 

salth agencies and foundations to find ways of improving public- 
health practices among lower-class Mexicans in California. The 
Department of Anthropology at the University of California lent 


its assistance to the project in the form of a number of committees 
made up of anthropologists, public-health officials, etc. The study 
must be judged as an attempt on the part of anthropologists to 
make themselves useful to the sponsors of their research. 

In reading the book, I tried, so far as this is possible, to respond 
to it as might a public-health worker in a Mexican community. 
Looked at in this way, there is no doubt that it makes a valuable 
contribution in the application of logy. Miss Clark is 
obviously sensitive to all the problems, contradictions, difficulties, 
misunderstandings and tragedy that accompany the drama of 
trying to reduce the health risks in a group of Mexican immigrants. 
Because she was able to enter into a sympathetic identification 
with her Mexican subjects, she was able to see things that a health 
worker for reasons of self-defence would never be able to see. 
The study is obviously valuable to anyone interested in the practical 
problems of public health amongst Mexican immigrants. 

Sawer tie book pays a price for its excellence as a study in 
applied anthropology. this price, simply put, is that no contribution 
is made to the anthropological tradition of community studies, Dr. 


Clark's only purpose in describing the community is to provide a 
backdrop for fe public-health interests. That is, she is less Srcetesned 


in understanding the social life of the community than she is in 


finding a way to improve the efficiency of public-health agencics. 


In this sense it 1s clear that ap is being used to further the 
interests of administration and w . There is nothing wrong with 


this so long as it is clearly remembered that in the long run anthro- 
pology will cease to exist if it lets its sponsors and benefactors define 
its interests and problems. ARTHUR J. VIDICH 


Traditional Cultures in South-East Asia. Bombay, cic. (Orient 
| 67 Longmans). 1959. Pp, x, 270. Price 125, 6d, 


Imagine a collection of town-bred intellectuals 

sitting in a seminar worrying themselves sick about 

the fate of peasant arts, crafts, and spirituality. A large part of this 

k seems to be the product of such a genesis. 1 say “scems,’ 

because [ am not at all sure that I have understood what the book 

is about, U.NLE.S.C.O, fathered it (its mother is the Institute of 

Traditional Cultures, Madras) and presented it to the world, but I 

am ss sufficiently impressed by its parentage to give it an uncritical 
welcome. 

There are three unknowns in the title; they remain unknowns to 
the end, Culture is often arts and crafts, but it is also that Integrated 
Whole whose praises are sung in American textbooks of anthro- 
pology. The traditional slides from the immediately pre-modern 
(or sub-modern) to the antique. As for South-East Asia, one 


founders, for the atlas appears to have been recast. In his Introduc- 
tion, Professor K. A. Nilskanta Sastri distinguishes India from South 


East Asia, yct all but two of the essays making up the main body of 
the book deal more of Jess directly with the Indian sub-continent 
(with the implication that South-East Asia begins at Baluchistan). 
The only contribution likely to impress an gre ERC 
audience 2 its shrewdness and scholarship is Mr. Ralph Pieris’s 
paper on the effect of community development work in Ceylon. 
For the rest, one is in a daunting atmosphere of vindicated values. 
(Mr, V. BR. Narla in “The New Culture of the Technological Age’ 
oes so far as to call the caste system ‘a thinly veiled, but not le 
crucl, form of slavery," but he is gently patted into line by an 
editorial footnote which reads: 'A rather exaggerated statement, 
intelligible in the context.") Professor Nilakanta Sastri’s Introduc- 
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tion considers cultural changes in India, Pakistan, and what i 
conventionally known as South-East Asia, making a number of 
interesting and sensible points but not paying South-East Asia the 
compliment of getting it quire right. Bahasa Indonesia is not 
basically Javanese. It is misleading to speak of the Chinese in Malaya 
and Singapore as being mostly dhists. The homogencity of 
Burmese society is not simply breached by the existence of an 
Indian minority. The surface-skimming characteristic of a large 
part of the book is symbolized for me by one of the references: 
* Reader's Digest, Feb, 1997 (Cover)." MAURICE FREEDMAN 






L’émancipation de la femme indonésienne. By Cora Vreedeste 
168 Stuers, Paris and The Hague (Mouton), 19599. Pp, xvi, 


174, plates, maps. Price 16 guilders 
The history of the emancipation of Indonesian 
women, though not a subpect likely to be of the widest interest 
among readers of MAM, has been recounted in this monograph with 
most impressive thoroughness. A version of a doctoral thesis pre- 
sented at the University of Paris, it is based upon the author's long 
residence in Java as well as an extensive acquaintance with Dutch 
SE asian literary sei It discusses aoe, Duet para 
modern Indonesian law concerning marriage and the status of 
women, the reflection of social forces in Indonesian novels, and the 
formation of a feminine professional clas, and it includes a biblio- 
graphy, indexes, and some useful appendices. The work is a very 
solid achievernent as the study of one aspect of the emergence of 

Indonesia as. a modern independent state. 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 
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Medical Biology and Etruscan Origins. Edited by G. E. W. 
| 6 9 Wolstenholme and Celia M. O'Connor. London (Church- 


hill}, 1949. Pp. xii, 254. Price £02 43. 

The symposia of the Ciba Foundation, devoted 
primarily to medical snd ‘checsical research, are well known for 
their quality and interest. To mark the fifticth symposium it was 
decided to choose a subject outside the range of previous conferences 
and to bring together students of the humanitics as well as of science. 
These aims were met by the tithes selected, “The recent contributions 
of medical biology to ethnology, with special reference to the 
origin of the Etruscans,’ which served to focus the attention of 
eepeseescives from a wide variety of subjects on a problem to 
which so much time has been devoted by students of antiquity. 
The problem was stated by Mr, R.. M. Cook in his opening address: 
‘Was the Etruscan culture, with its rapid flowering, its superiority 
over the other cultures of Italy apart from the Greek colonies, its 
strong artistic connexions with the East Mediterranean, and its un- 
Italic language, developed by a people long established im Etruria, 
perhaps in response to contact with forcign traders at a period of 
economic prosperity ? Was it brought by immigrants or invaders 
and if so from where ? Or was it the creation of a small and tradition- 
ally inconspicuous invading aristocracy who imposed it on natives 
posessing a less advanced culture? 

In the first half of the book appear the non-biological papers. 
After a description of the geographical setting of the ancient cities 
of Etruria, the archaeological papers tell a convincing story. An 
expostion of the evidence, especially of the distribution of particular 
traits, by Dr. Hencken demonstrates a long and complex cultural 
Serecrioet within ae with elements date —— of 

urope entering at different periods, as postulat y¥ Pallottino, 
while Dr. Bloch shows the continuity of successive cultures in inner 
Etruria. By contrast Dr, Piganiol shows a close relationship between 
the Etruscan religion and that of Mesopotamia, and the almost 
complete absence of a link with the other religions of Italy, Dr, 
Modona reviews the activities of the Institute of Benitican and Italic 
Studies in Florence with special reference to Etruscan metallurgy. 
Dr. Banti poses a succession of as yet unanswerable questions on 
details to show how uncertain any theory is, how contradictory the 
sources, While Mr. Ward Perkins points out that the problem of 
Etruscan origins is essentially artificial, being due to the confusion 
of the distinct problems of the origin of the Erniscan language, the 
people, their political entity, etc. Mr. Bullough traces the large-scale 
population movements which, in the millennium before the seventh 
century A.D., may have changed the population of ancient Etruria to 
show that, of the invaders, only the Ostrogoths and Lombards 
established real settlements, albeit numerically so small as hardly to 
affect the composition of the population, while the settlement of 
slaves predominantly from the East Mediterranean in the second 
and first centuries n.c. was shared with other areas of central and 
southern Italy. Professor Bolelli srggests that the distribution of 
netic aspiration in modern Italy indicates areas of Etruscan 
influence. = 

The biological papers tend to be more general, aiming to show 
what the potentialities are with modern methods rather than to 
discuss the Etruscan problem in particular, Drs. Barnicot and 
Brothwell discuss osteometric work generally, demonstrate metrical 
similarity between skulls from north and south Etruria, and 
stitial sly point out some resemblance between the Etruscan series 
and those of several other populations including some from modem 
Italy, indicating that the ancient Etruscans were not a highly 
differentiated intrusive local group, while the modern population 
shows little evidence of divergence from its ncighbours. The way in 
which blood groups may be used in the study of anthropological 
problems is outlined by Dr, Mourant, while Profesor Ceppellini 
emphasizes from studies of thalassemia in Italy and Sardinia the need 


for caution when considering thos genetically determined traits 
ie ing es eica et pe een on aru modification of 
requency. Lhe geo ribution ©: -froup frequencies 
in Italy is described by Professor Morganti, the niece pan 
of Tuscany again—though the data are limited—fitting into the 
general pattern. An effect of thalassemia on weight and stature is 
demonstrated by Dr, Siniscaleo, while in the final paper Dr. Harris 
presents data on the frequency of serum haptoglobin types in Italy, 
showing similarity berween four widely different areas. 

Nearly one-third of the book is taken up by the discussion, 
reported in extenso, and an extremely important part it is. Sources of 
disagreement are aired, supplementary information is provided by 
the participants, ¢¢. Oakley and Smith discuss the requirements for 
sampling and preservation of bone samples to be tested for blood 
groups at the British Museum. There may have been something to 
be oy by pyr wes cf the discussion but this would have 
entailed losing the spirit of the meeting which is conveyed remark- 
ably well, From it it is clear that the various pubis cee eid in 
showing each other something of the methods, limitations, objectives 
and relevance of their particular speciality; and it is not of great 
consequence if, in so doing, one or two at times drifted rather far 
from the Etruscans. 

This book indeed merits the attention of a wide circle of readers, 
outside those directly concerned with Etruscology, To others 
interested in prone of origin of any population, ancient or 
modern, it will be of use as indicating the nature of the contributions 
that may be expected from a variety of lines of study. Several of the 
biological papers incorporate the results of original investigations 
which will be of interest to students of physical anthropology. One 
hopes that the Ciba Foundation will not wait for another 
symposia to take place before venturing again outside its customary 
field, D. F. ROBERTS 


The Etruscans. By Raymond Bloch, London (Thames & Hudson), 
170 1998. Pp. 260, text_figs., plates, maps. Price sot 45. 


After a chapter on the history of Etruscology, 

Professor Bloch discusses theories of the origin of the 

Etruscans, and thinks it probable that they were colonists from 
Anatolia who about joo n.c. imposed themselves as an aristocracy 


& 


upon the earlier inhabitants of Etruria. It is interesting to compare 
Pelican The 


this theory with that of Professor Pallottino, in the 
Etruscan, that they were native Italians who took to the sea and 
became civilized through the contacts of their merchants and seamen 


with the Greeks and Carthaginians. The question depends largel 
on linguistics, and while Pallottino speaks of the undoubted offmsties 


between Etruscan and other very ancient Italian dialects such a4 
‘Rartic,” Bloch oa the similarity between Etruscan and Rurtic 
by a movement of Etruscan refugees into Ractia not earlier than the 
third century Bc. 

He deals less fully than Pallottino with the Etruscan language, but 
has interesting chapters on history and institutions, and in the 
chapter on religion he deals at length with the Haruspices and their 
methods of divination, of which he has made a special study. His 
chapter on art is admirably illustrated by plates and drawiny 
_ The book has been translated from the French, and the Bed that 
it is a translation is apparent throughout, RAGLAN 


Danish Wheel Ploughs. By Peter Michelson, Copenhagen (Internat. 
: Secret. for Research on Hist. of Agric. Implts.), 1959. 
17 Pp. 152, 192 plates | : 

In folklife research the most valuable record of all is 
the photograph, for it provides the student with readily available 
source material for his studies. This | 
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International Secretariat for R.csearch on the History of Agricultural 
Implements, is a well illustrated catalogue of wheal ploughs in 
Danish museums. The nine | of text merely serve as an intro- 
duction to the 192 photographic plates of excellent quality. No 
attempt has been made to draw any conclusions or to comment on 
the ploughs but the Secretariat are to be congratulated on making 
the information on Danish plough collections available to those 
unable to visit their museums. 

The technique of production could well be adopted for the study 
of other material in other countries for the difficulry of obtaining 
comparative source material is a problem constantly facing the 
ethnographer. A similar catalogue of ploughs in museums in Britain, 
for example, would be invaluable and would serve as a starting 
point for an intensive study of ploughs and ploughing techniques 
in this country, J. GERAINT JENKINS 


The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren. By [ona and Peter 
17 Opie, Oxford (Clarendon P.) (O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. xix, 


407, maps, Price (1 143. 
The authors of The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes have spent eight years in collecting the materials for this 
book from all parts of Great Britain, with items from other parts of 
the world, and in particular from some 7o schools which they bet, 
including one in Dublin, No private or fee-paying schools were 
included, which is perhaps a pity. 

They discuss the lore under 18 headings, such as Guile (tricks and 
traps), Riddles, Topical Rhymes, Jeers and Torments, Children’s 
Calendar and Friendship and Fortune. 

They begin with a reference to Norman Douglas's London Sereet 
Games (1916) and point out that its defects were duc largely to his 
belief that the strect lore was largely impromptu, and therefore 
transient and merely local. In fact there is littl or none which is 
merely local in a narrow sense; there is much that is regional, but 
the regions for different items seldom coincide. 

There are a number of distribution maps. Four of these are 
concerned with truce terms, The most widespread is “barley* 
(‘barlay® in Gawaine and the Green Knight), which covers most of 
Wales, the west midlands and north-west of England and the 
eastern half of Scotland. After that comes‘ fain" or * fainites," used in 
most of southern England. 

A child when questioning the veracity of a statement will demand 
*Spit your death.” This is commonest in Lancashire, but its region 
extends from Dumfriesshire to Welshpool, Egg-rolling at Easter, 
common in Scotland and the north, is south of the Wash reported 
only from Pontypool. | * 

Most of the lore is gencral and ancient, but the authors cite ribald 
rhymes which have gone round the country with astonishing 
rapidity. What must be a modern practice is fortune-telling by 
means of bus tickets. It is agreed in Brighton, Swansea, Aberdeen 
and elsewhere that if the figures add up to a1 it means luck. 

Some of the customs cited are observed by adults as well as by 
children, but it seems probable that there are many items of lore 
which have for centuries been passed on from child to child without 
adult intervention. 

The authors are to be congratulated on a very interesting and 
valuable book. RAGLAN 


White and Coloured: The Behaviour of British Peoples 
17 3 Towards Coloured Immigrants. By Michael Banton, 


London (Cape), 1959. Pp. 184. Price 1 guinea . 

Dr. Aes has idk a clear, sensible and shapely 
book. He writes well and ayoids jargon; he thinks clearly and takes 
the trouble to communicate his thought; he avoids tiresome detail 
and is constantly prepared to test his judgement against what he sees 
about him. He looks at the payee to ae epi with ef bee 
and scholarly scepticism; he is particularly perceptive about the 
English deiise to avoid Mictauine inecved in a relationship which 
may involve too many demands and about the difficulty to a 
foreigner of understanding the English system of communication 
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by silences, understatements and double talk. He writes as a sociolo- 
gist but makes no dogmatic pretensions for his own approach, 


perceiving that the same action may be regarded in different lights 
by persons with different sets of assumptions and different angles of 
vision. 


It is in the same spirit and on this very score that | would criticize 
his work. His general contention may be stated in his own words; 
having stated more than once (e.g. pp. 9, 210) that the “vast majority 
of individual Britons are favourably disposed towards coloured 
people," he concludes (p. 184) that: ‘Britons’ behaviour towards 
coloured people is ambiguous. Their avoidance of them is a 
response to social situations in which colour means . . . strangeness, 
unreliability, involvement in unfamiliar problems, raned eyebrows 
on the neighbours’ part and a reputed disregard for sexual inhibi- 
tions..." All these points he analyses with subtlety and common 
sense but he says virtually nothing of the minority (which there are 
grounds for supposing may be as high as 7 to 9 per cent.) whose 
intolerance is extreme. Surely this minority is influenced largely by 

ersonal psychological factors, which are no doubt accentuated and 
Proughe to the surface by social and economic considerations, but 
which are there in any case and would be directed at some other 
minority if coloured people were not available ? And surely in most 
peepee whose attitudes are tolerant the impulses which are strong 
in the small minority are present though vestigial ? . 

Dr. Banton recognizes in general that personal and psychological 
factors have a place in explaining the phenomena which he examines 
bur in his own analysis seriously underestimates them. Most en- 
quirers have found more prejudice than he recognizes even in the 
gteat central majority—possubly 80 per cent.—who are sometimes 
described as mildly prejudiced: he gives the impression of taking the 
statements of many people at something too near their face value 
and even of ignoring the psychological aspect of opinions which he 
actually quotes, for example the views of women students on pp, 
140ff. Dr. Banton says so much that is wise, so much that needed 
saying, that it is a pity that he has not paid more attention to the 

cally ugly aspects of the Notting Hill affair, which was surely a 
symptom about which it is unwise to be complacent. He ends with 
a chapter headed *Quod erat demonstrandum’ and believes that he has 
demonstrated that ‘the pattern of collective behaviour on the part 
of Britons cannot be understood ai a response to the biological 
characteristics of coloured men nor as the acting out of the sentiments 
of individual Britons." He has not convinced me of cither proposition 
stated absolutely: it may well be that they are neither of them the 
sort of proposition to which such terms at ‘demonstration’ of 
‘proof” in the geometrical sense can be applied. 

PHILIP MASON 





The Avar Period Mongoloids in Hungary. By P. Liptak, Acta 
I 7 4 Archeol. Acad. Sci. Hungarice, 10. Budapest, 1959. 


Pp. 251-79 | 
This is an illustrated article dealing promarily with 
some 20 skulls (including some skeletons as well) from Hungarian 
Avar graves, but also considering other skulls from similar graves 
previously published, Some groups are Europoid predominantly, 
others have larger Palzosibenan and Mongoloid elements, the last 
chiefly in the area between Danube and Tisza. 1H. J. FLEURE 


Studies in Irish and Scandinavian Folktales. By R. Th. 
17 5 Christiansen. Copenhagen (Rosenkilde & Bagger), 1949. 


p. wi, 249, Price 30 Danish crowns 
This is a book which can be commended to all 
students of folktales. The author has made a careful analysis of the 
folktales of Ireland and Scandinavia, and has found a large number 
of features which are apparently peculiar to these two areas. He 
explains that he uses the term ‘Irish’ and not ‘Celtic’ because ‘there 
is no special affimity between Insh and Breton stories," and ‘Welsh 
folktales are almost non-existent,’ but he includes the Gaclic- 
peaking parts of Scotland with Ireland. Scandinavia includes 
‘inland and Lapland (p. 6), 
The features which he mentions have clearly been diffused within 
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Ireland and within Scandinavia, but how are the similarities between 
the two areas to be explained ? The obvious possibiliry is that the tales 
were learnt by Vikings during the long centuries of their raids and 
settlements in Ireland, but objections are the language difficulty, and 
the fact that *in northern popular tradition there is not a single trace 
of teminiscence of the Vikings, nor of Ireland" (p. 217). Other 
possible explanations, such as derivation from a common European 
stock and casual contacts by sca since the Viking period present 
even greater difficulties. There is one possibiliry that the author has 
not considered, Recent blood-group studies suggest that the Ice- 
landers are predominantly of Irish stock, and after the Norse con- 
quest they may have translated some of the storics while they were 


gual 
While the Irish and Norse have the matter of their stories in 
common, there are differences in the manner in which they are told. 
“Trish, like Icelandic storytellers, were acutely aware of an ancient 
literary tradition, and they were more interested in the ornaments 
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and technique of storytelling than in the mere plot" (p. 64), whereas 
in Scandinavia there is ‘the lack of a conscious literary manner,’ 
There are many conventional passages used to link the incidenes in 
Irish folktales. These are called ranns, and “the remarkable stability 
of such passages suggests a literary tradition of long standing" (p, 16), 

Another fearure peculiar to Ireland is the geas, an obligation placed 
upon the hero to do or refrain from doing something. The author 
says that ‘these grasa are of exactly the same type as the taboos 
regulating the life of a Polynesian chieftian’ (p. 17), but this surely 
is not so, The taboos are general and permanent, whereas the grasa 
are often individual and temporary. 

There are other points that one would like to mention, but it must 
suffice to say that the book is well written except thar the author 
persists in writing ‘this particular’ when he just means ‘this’; that 
It is a comfort to have the footnotes in their proper place, and that 
there is no index. RAGLAN 


The Tiwi: Their Art, Myth and Ceremony. By C. P. Mountford, 


- London (Phanix House) and Melbourne (Georgian House), 
176 1948. PP . 184, 66 plates, 15 text figs., map. Prive 63 $3. 
| The book deals mainly with art, and the examples 
of art, in the form of reproductions of Melville Island bark paintings, 
are the most important contribution to our so far very limited 
knowledge of the culture of the Melville Islanders. By being able to 
add to most of the bark paintings explanations given by the aboriginals 
Mr. Mountford is able to give a spuaiderabée tndeoe into this art. 
In addition to the chapter on the art (63 plates) he gives a survey on 
mythology, the creation period, the Pukamuni and Kalama ceremonies 
and the ideas abour the spirit people. 

By the enormous amount of material which it gives, and which 
certainly will be the base for further studies, the book raises many 
questions which cannot yet be answered. Every reader will at once 
try to probe the position of the Melville Island culture in relation to 
the cultures of the Australian continent. Father Worms, in reviewing 
this book in Anthropos (Vol. LIV, Parts 3-4, 1959, pp. 641-3), rightly 
points out that some features can be connected with an older stratum 
of the north-west, that is the Kimberley region of Australia. 
Certainly the Melville Island culture has been preserved in isolation 
tor a long time. If we remember that constant contact from tribe to 
tribe, exchange of not only ceremonial objects, but songs, dances 
and whole ceremonies as well is typical of Australian culture, then 
we may be able to imagine what isolation may do to a culture 
which is kept away from all soch contacts. In his conclusion Mr. 
Mountford clearly points out what the Melville Island culture is 
lacking compared with the culture of the main island. Here we may 
well remember that use of the spearthrower is not universal in 
Australia but lacking in several parts that is not only on Melville 
Island, but also in Tasmania and parts of eastern Queensland and 
northern New South Wales as D. §. Davidson has shown (‘The 
Spearthrower in Australia,” reprinted from Proc, Amer. Philos. Sov., 
Vol. LAXXVI, No. 4, 1936, pp. 445-83). Mountford's remark that 
the Tiwi lack the knowledge of any form of basketry or netting 
techniques is corroborated by Davidson and puts the Melville 
Islanders in an even more isolated position than the Tasmanians, 
who knew twined baskets. On the other hand, ing the 
Pukanani ceremony and the so-called burial poles we certainly 
cannot dismiss external influences on the island, but they may not 
come from the mainland. Massola’s convincing evidence of the 
derivation of these poles from Papua should not be overlooked 
(D. A, Casey and also Massola, The Derivation of the Melville and 
Bathurst Islands Burial Poles, Anthrop. Ser. No, 4, Nat. Mus, of 
Victoria Memoirs, No. 22, Part 9). Mountford himself points out 
that “similar poles’ outside Auwtralia are only to be found in New 
Ireland, bur comparable and less distant poles may sometimes be 
found in Timor, or even India (examples in the Staatliches Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde, Munich, and in the Museum fur Vélkerkunde 
und Schweizensches Museum fiir Volkskunde, Basel), Here we have 
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burial poles with naturalistic forms, and big carved holes in the 
poles which may easily be transformed into the Melville Island poles 
if only the typical Australian gift for abstraction is taken into 
account. In the aboriginal camp near Wyndham burial poles are 
erected today and covered with old tins turned upside-down. 
Whether this custom is old and an cxample of an old stratum of 
culture, common to the north-west coast of Australia and to 
Melville Island, or a new invention or even duc to influence from 
Melville Island customs, I do not know. 

Anyway, Mr. Mountford's well presented material clearly seems 
to show that im the case of the Melville Islands we are dealing with 
an isolated and we may say fossilized stratum of the culture of the 
mainland. There must have been influences or contacts from else- 
where at some time. But it seems that these influences more often 
came from surrounding regions, perhaps eastern Indonesia or New 
Guinea, and not from the mainland. Further research may distinguish 
those influences more clearly, but certainly Mr. Mountford's book 
provides a base to start from for further research. A. LOMMEL 


Espiritu Santo (Nouvelles Hébrides). By Jean Guiart. Paris (Plon), 
1958. Pp. 236, 11 plates, 6 text figs., 2 maps. Price 6 WF 

177 Professor Guiart undertook this survey of the pagan 

ait ‘bushmen” of Santo with the aid, and one gathers on 
behalf, of the Condominium authorities. About a third of the book 
is taken up by an account of his several journeys in the interior. 
The rest consists of introductory 
history, physical anthropology, mode de vie (technology and material 
culture, 35 pages), notes de sociologie (45 pages), a survey of the last 


half century, and conclusions. 

The author is concerned primarily with conditions today, though 
he often glances back to those recorded by Speiser and to the tors 
that have been at work in the interval. One gains the impression of 
a culture from which much of the colour—the prade ceremonics, 
for example—has disappeared, but which is still more distinctively 


Melanesian than might be ex ected. The influences of the Pres 
terian mission and of the (ch aah N.C.O.'s of the bikers 


appear to be pervasive and not wholly beneficial. The former 
persuaded the villagers of Wus to stop making power regarding it 
asa link with paganism, the latter prosclytize by threats and seem 
to. appoint chiefs, One hears surprisingly little of British or French 
officials. However, Professor Guiart secs hope that the bushmen will 
come to terms with the outside world before it is too late. After 
some false starts, such as the ‘Naked Cult,’ which was not an anti- 
European cult of the common Melanesian type but a movement of 
purification, conscious effort in this direction by a number of notable 
men among them seems likely to bear fruit. 

This valuable account, conceived from an administrative rather 
than an academic point of view, is an admirable example of applied 
anthropology. There is a comprehensive bibliography but no index. 
B. A. L. CRANSTONE 
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THE MORIENHUR: A MONGOLIAN FIDDLE” 


by 


MES. JEAN LYNN JENKINS 
Hormiman Museum, London 


178 The Mongolian fiddle in the Cambridge 
FO University Museum of Archxology and 
Ethnology is almost unique in the western world. 

Dr. Ethel John Lindgren, who lent it to the museum in 
1939, and has sipéticd te colour plate for this article, 
acquired it in Ulan Bator, the capital city of the Mongolian 
People's Republic, between October, 1928, and February, 


1929. 

The fiddle is called morienhur or morinhur. Hur or khur 
(the A or kh is pronounced as in the Scottish “loch’) is the 
generic term for any musical instrument; mo means horse, 
and rien or rin is head. Thus the name signifies ‘the instru- 
ment with a horse's head,’ In Eastern Mongolia the Sunit 
Mongols call the instrument khil-khur: in Khalka Mongolia, 
it is khil, while the Buriat Mongols refer to it simply as khur.* 

The horse's head occurs also on the staff mya Mongol 
shamans; this may indicate that the Mongol fiddles were at 
one time shaman instruments. It is definitely known in the 
case of the Kazakh fiddle, the kobwz, and the Kirghiz 
fiddle, the kyjak, that the instrument was used. by shamans. 

While the morienhur originated, and is most widely dis- 
tributed, in Mongolia, a similar fiddle exists in China? 
where it is called matougin3 (ma signifying nee). (The 
Chinese acknowledge the matougin to be Mongolian, as 
they acknowledge their dulcimer to be Persian.) 3 

cople 
like the 


The horse-head scroll reflects the culture of the 
who make and play the instrument. The Mongols, 

Kazakh and Kirghiz, are “born in the saddle.’ But in addi- 
tion to the fact that they ride while herding, hunting, and 
moving their encampments, the horse provides a staple 
food. This is kowmis or fermented mare's milk, which is the 
basic drink of the nomadic Mongols. Horse-meat sausage 
is another national food. 

The horse's head is regarded as a talisman, and great care 
is taken in carving it, Some are very beautifully finished. 
Even today the scroll is claborate.s One modern specimen 
in the Leningrad Museum of Musical Instruments has three 





heads—possibly indicating prosperity! The head may oc- 
casionally be covered with wool, showing that the owner 
also grazes sheep. 


The body of the instrument is in the form of a trapezoid 
with wooden sides and back and hide front. i face is 

ightly painted in typical Mongolian patterns. The speci- 
i sis Cambridge Museum is cedoauihantly salmon, 
orange and yellow, while green with dark blue are the 
colours of those in the Leningrad Museum. The neck passes 
completely through the body. There are two strings, made 
of braided horschair, which are controlled by tuning pegs, 
and these pegs to which the strings are fastened are called 
chikhe (the cars of the horse).® 
* With Plate L. The Hon. Editor records his thanks to Dr. E. J. Lindgren 
for lending Miss Edith King’s watercolour drawing from which the 

colour plate has been made. 
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The horsehair of the bow passes between the two strings 
(as in such Chinese fiddles as erhu)7, The strings are tuned in 


fourths, thus: 





Dr. Emsheimer, writing of the instruments collected by 
the Sven Hedin Expedition,® states that the cuning of the 
two strings always occurs in fifths. Mr. Ahlender 9 gives the 
tuning as a fourth, and Mongolians from Ulan Bator whom 
I have recently met in Kazakhstan also have said that the 
instrument is tuned in a fourth. It seems possible that in 
Eastern Mongolia tuning is in fifths, while in Western 
Mongolia the fourth is used. The lower string is called 
budung (thick string), and the higher one arin uta (thin 
ring) To the end of the strings a thicker horsehair string 
or a leather cord is added to strengthen the horsehair at the 
place where it is most likely to break or fray." 

The bow of the instrument, called datumr, is also strung 
with horsehair which 1s rubbed with rosin. 

The instrument rests on the ground with the player 
kneeling behind it and slightly supporting it with his thigh. 
The left hand is not used to press the string firmly against 
the neck of the instrument, as is customary in fiddle-playing, 
but instead the finger at the base of the nail is set to give 
a light pressure a ese the side of the string. The resultant 
ne are powerful and the timbre is reminiscent of the 
c ot! 

The morienhur is used by the singer to accompany him- 
self; more rarely it is used as a solo instrument. Some of 
the songs are traditional, with permanent words, while 
others are improvised. Like the nearby Kazakh and Kirghiz, 
both of whom use a fiddle with owo horsehair strings 
‘eset wena res a the Mongols have a 
highly developed sense of music and epic poetry. Songs are 
meat of the daily life of all three peoples, and in addition all 
three have wandering ‘often or semi-professional 
bards.*? In Mongolia shes Yurolchi 
honoured, and often receive costly gi 
fine singing, improvisation and playing. 

Music with fixed texts is sung at weddings and funerals; 
mourning songs and farewell songs also have permanent 
words. But perhaps the most important songs with fixed 
words are the epic tales. These tend to be connected with 
actual historical events. They may be sung on one note, 
with no steady rhythm; the fiddle provides the musical 
qualiry. On the other hand Emsheimer gives transcriptions 
of several songs collected by the late Henning Haslund- 
Christensen for man’s voice and fiddle's in which the 
singing is by no means monotone, Of the four instru- 
ments, flute, fiddle, guitar and zither, which exist among 


ards) are crt 
to reward their 
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the Mongols, the fiddle morienhur is the most important and 
the only one definitely known to have originated in Mon- 
golia. 
The morienhur is not only used to accompany legends; 
the Mongols have a legend about the instrument itself."4 

Within the sacred mountain of Jasaktu Ul are fine peaks and 
valleys, and in these graze cight precious horses. Seven of the stal- 
lions are splendid, bur the eighth is thin and miserable-looking but is 
swifter than any of the others and it is called Jonung Khara Mori. 

On certain nights 28 twinkling stars fall down to the earth to 
absorb its fertility. As shooting stars they fall through the dark night, 
but when they reach the earth they are transformed to young war- 
riers clad in sparkling gold coats of mail. Twenty of them are 
mounted on horseback, but eight sink down on the Jasaktu Moun- 
tain, for the eight horses belong to them. And here they mount the 
sacted horses, a which nid join their a0 nents out on the 
steppe. Now all together about on the carth as long as 
the night lasts, and wherever heh horses set their hooves beauty 
and exuberance grow up. 

Before dawn they ascend to their places in the night sky, sparkle 
for a short while as morning stars, wait until the night comes 
again. 

ae the leader of the 28 riders, who is mounted upon the thin 
but swift horse, falls in love with a young shepherdess, All the hours 
before dawn he spends in the tent of his beloved. But this lay far 
from the Jasaktu Mountain, and it was the extra riding that this en- 
tailed thar caused his horse, Jonung Khara Mori, to become thinner 
and thinner without, however, losing any of his swiftness, Every 
night the star prince and his Mongol maid slept in cach other's 
arms; but cach moming when the girl awoke she found herself 
alone and noteven the marks of the horse's hooves were visible in 
the samc. 

This astonished the shepherdess, who was accustomed both to 
awake at the slightest noise and to track horses, so she tried to stay 
awake, and had her best horse in readiness to be able to follow the 
prince. But the prince and his horse vanished with such speed that no 
mortal horse could follow them. 

The next time the Mongol maid was visited by her prince she 
waited until he had gone to sleep, and then went out to examine his 
mysterious horse. She discovered that the thin horse had small wings, 
that lay folded behind cach of his legs. Hoping that if she robbed 
of his wings she might be able is deep lies toes she cut them 


off. 

But when she awoke the next morning she was alone again,— 
and her star prince never returned. 

After the flying prince had been rushing through space on his 
marvellous horse for a time, on the way to his star, he discovered that 
his steed was beginning to show signs of exhaustion. And finally, in 
a great desolate desert, the horse sank to the ground and died, In 
despair over the loss of his marvellous steed, and persuaded that he 
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would now never again be able to reach either his star or his beloved, 
both of whom were so far away that he could not reach them on an 
ordinary horse, he began to caress his dead steed. And between his 
stroking hands, while the tears fell from his eyes, a miracle took 
place. The dead horse was transformed into the first morienhwr, an 
instrument that was ornamented oe with the horse's head: and 
the horse's mane and the hairs of his tail, which he had been holding 
crushed in his hands, were changed into sounding strings. 

Just at that moment the sun was rising over the distant horizon 
of sand. It was the first sunrise the star prince had beheld on earth, 
and his home star was eclipsed in the light of the new day. Moved by 
the beauty of the hour, he touched the strings of his instrument, and 
upon his lips words were born, that followed the strange vibrations 
of the strings—and this was the first of the Mongols’ songs. There- 
after he wandered over the Mongolian steppes, over the mountains 
and deserts, and everywhere he sang and played about his dead horse, 
his distant star and his lost love. And wherever he roamed the Mon- 

ols flocked to listen to him; and so entranced were they that after 

is disappearance they made copies of his morienhur, and upon these 
they played bis songs, and quite new songs, that were inspired by 
what they had heard him sing, 


This, say the Mongols, was the origin of the morienhwr, 
and of their epic songs—and both continue to flourish today, 


Notes 


' Ernst Emshcimer, “Music of the Mongols," in ox ei from the 
Scientific Expedition to the North-Western Provinces of China under the 
Leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin, Vol. VIII, Ethnography 4, Stockholm, 
1943, p. 82. 

+1. 2. Ahlender, The Musical Instruments of China, Moscow, 1958 
(in Russian), p. 26 and Plate 26. 

1 Matougin is the Chinese spelling according to the Latin alphabet 
formally adopted by China in 1958. 

4 Alexander Buchner, Musical Instruments through the Ages, London, 
illustrations on pp, 320f. ' 

‘iver Montagu, Land of Blue Sky, London, 1956, pp. 124-30, 
illustration facing p. 129. 

* Emsheimer, op. cit., p. 86. 

7 Ablender, op. cit, p. 27. 

* Emsheimer, op. at., p. 87. 

9’ Ablender, op. cit., p. 26. 

to Emisheimer, op. cif., p. 84. 

" Emsheimer, op. cif., p. 87, and my own observations. 

* Owen Lattimore, Pivot of Asia (Appendix on ‘Literature and 
Oral Art’), Boston, 1950, p. 254. 

‘SE. Emsheimer, Music of Eastern Mongolia, pp. 1-23. 

4 Ibid., pp. 35-7, quoted with the kind permission of Dr, Emshei- 
mer, Musikhistoriska Museet, Stockholm, to whom I am also in- 
debted for reading this article in draft, 


KOHLER’S CHIMPANZEES—HOW DID THEY PERFORM?* 


by 


M. R. A. CHANCE 
Ethology Laboratory, Uffeulme Clinic, Birmingham 


179 Kohler’s book The Mentality of Apes has had 
# / world-wide fame, and yet if more it is read 
the more difficult it is to reconcile this with a clear definition 
of what has been achieved. Apart from the originality of 
the study, which makes it fascinating, could it be con- 
* With five text figures. The substance of a communication to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 10 March, 1959 
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sidered as a model for future studies ? Clearly, many think 
that he has demonstrated in chimpanzees intelligent be- 
haviour of the kind familiar in humans. Frankly, this is not 
proven. We have no concepts yet with which to make the 
comparison and, although it may sound strange, I do not 
think that we have the requisite concepts for studying our 


own behaviour adequately. So the comparison is not 
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possible, even if there is something in the conception that 
Kohler has made a start on the study of the behaviour of 
chimpanzees. 

Apart from chimpanzees, the gorilla, the orang-utan, 
the cebus and the macaque monkeys (Warden et al., 1949) 
show similar, though in some instances a less ready, ability 
at problem-solving of the type under discussion, but our 
present purpose is best saree by sticking to the study of 
chimpanzees’ performance. 

Kohler undertook his work ‘to gain knowledge of the 
nature of intelligent acts’ as he put it, but when he elabor- 
ates upon his intention he says that he wants to find out 
whether his chimps behave ‘with intelligence and insight 
under conditions which require such behaviour.’ 

Kohler does mot clearly define what he means by 
‘intelligence or insight’ in the context of his studies, but it 
is nevertheless possible to give definition to these terms 
from much of what he has written and J shall return to this 
point later. Consider the part in the passage above where 

e mentions the requirements of the ne No sooner does he 
specifically state that he is going to try to find out the 
nature of their intelligence than he brings in the notion of 
the requirements of a task, which introduces an element 
describing the physical set-up of the problem and which is, 
therefore, not itself a part of the way in which the chimp 
behaves, but is really a way of assessing the functional 
adequacy of behaviour. Because these two clements—the 
way the chimp actually behaves and the functional 
achievements—have nowhere been clearly separated, he 
arrives at a position from which it is impossible for him to 
take note of an act unless it is part of a direct sequence 
which can be seen to have functional significance. 

Now such a criticism needs justifying, so I shall quote a 
passage from Kohiler's book: 


When a man or an animal takes a roundabout way (in the 
ordinary sense of the word) to his objective, the beginning, 
considered by itself only and regardless of the future course of 
the experiment, contains at least one component which must 
seem irrelevant. In very indirect routes there are usually some 
parts of the way which, when considered alone, seem in 
contradiction fo the purpose of the task, because they lead away 
from the goal. if the sub-division in thought be dropped, the 
whole detour, and cach part of it considered as a part of the 
whole becomes full of meaning in that experiment. 


‘Meaning’ here refers to the relationship of the parts to 
the whole and, in particular, that part which is singled out 
in thought as irrelevant, but careful consideration of the 
nature of the irrelevancy as construed in this passage shows 
it to be made up of two parts: (1) A directional component 
(‘in very indirect routes’) which must be dealt with as a 
separate issue and, (2) those parts which seem in contra- 
diction to the purpose of the task. 

‘In contradiction to the purpose of the task’ and 
‘meaningless in relation to the task’ are thus synonymous 
and clearly imply that the behaviour is seen always in 
relation to the function it performs. The implications go 
deeper since ‘meaningless in relation to the task’ implies 
that a single part and thus all the separately distinguished 
parts are related, not one to another as may be ascertained 
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by discovering the pattern of their relationship in ime, but 
their relation one to another is not recognized unless they 
contribute to the execution of a function defined by the 
task or the properties of the tool. Only if the function 
becomes apparent are the parts of the behaviour assumed 
to have any meaningful inter-relationship. 

This shows how, when the structure of the behaviour is 
not considered separate from the function, an element of 
selection enters which can go unnoticed. The separation of 
these two is essential for an understanding of the way in 
which the material will be considered by us. This ngid 
exclusion of functional considerations of behaviour at the 
start of the study distinguishes cthological method from 
most other ways of studying behaviour, and enables 
patient observation of the movements to be made so that 
their relation one to another in time may be considered 
first of all without necessarily any reference to external 
events once these have been andartion’ A picture can 
then be built up of the structure of the behaviour as it is at 
any moment or in any phase of the life of an animal. This 
procedure means that precedence is given to a knowledge 
of the internal factors which to a large extent determine 
what acts are available, and in what proportion, when an 
animal is roused, This we shall have to try to do for the 
problem-solving behaviour of Kohler's chimps and it ts an 
eloquent vindication of his powers of observation, despite 
1 selection of material by the approach which we 





Fic. 1. KOHLER'S BASKET OF FRUIT 


have just noticed, that his records enable us to distinguish 
some structural elements. Let us take an example (fig. 1). 


‘A long thin string is tied to the handle of a little open basket 
containing fruit'—the basket hangs six feet from the ground 
on the string, which passes through an iron ring on the roof of 
a large cage. The end of the string is tied in a wide loop and 
put over a stump on the branch of a tree. 

A chimpanzee by name of Sultan, who has been fed from the 
basket many times before, is led into the cage and left alone. 
After some time “he suddenly makes for the tree and climbs 
rings up to the looped end of the string, stops a moment, 

en, watching the basket, pulls the string rill the basket bumps 
against the ring, lets it go again, pulls a second time more vig- 
orously so that the basket turns over and a banana falls out. He 
comes down, takes the fruit and gets up again, and now pulls 


No. 179 
He clambers down, takes the basket and gocs off to cat the 
fruit." 


The chimp Sultan saw the basket, string and tree and 
then went to the point where the string was connected to 
the tree, but his subsequent behaviour was difficult to 
interpret since ‘the best solution of the problem, which 
pth be expected, would be that the animal should take 
the loop ... off the branch . .. and simply let it drop.’ 
Sultan's persistence in pulling the string—rather than 
taking the loop off the branch—remained not very clear to 
Kohler even at the end of his investigations. 

As lam as much concerned to find out how to investi- 
gate the behaviour of chimps and thereby to highlight, if 
possible, the distinctive contribution of ethology, we will 
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NG A POLE BEFORE IT FALLS 
Figs. 2-4 after Kohler 


Fic. 2. CLIMB 


look at the range of functional competence shown by the 
group of nine chimpanzees svailable 0 Kohler. As you 
peony know, most of the tasks which they were set 
involved obtaining a lure not immediately accessible by 
hand or by going to the spot. The lure could only be 
obtained indirectly by means such as stacking of boxes, use 
of a stick or pole, fitting together of sticks, pulling-in of 
string, the removal of an obstruction or making a detour. 
For our purposes, however, the distinction between these 
different problems is immaterial as very much the same 
range of performance was evident between the individual 
chimps performing any onc of these types of task. 

Let us look back at the example I have quoted. Although 
the action was smooth and direct, a criterion essential for 
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what Kohler regards as an intelligent solution, the be- 
haviour contained a singular rigid and stereotyped element, 
the persistent pulling of the string until the food dropped 
or the string broke. These stereotypes are much more 
evident in other examples of the € peobiearsotynn be- 
haviour, as when Grande tries to balance one box on its 
point on top of another repeatedly over a period as a 
as two years, or when Chica tries to combine her stick wit 
a box by placing it on the upturned edge of the box, again 
‘Speatedlie, or when Rana repeatedly tries to jump u 
sticks which are too short even to take her off the ground. 
More intelligent near solutions are achieved by placing 
one box on another just as Grande did. Then, however, 
the chimp learns that they will not stay there if lifted on 
their point, but only if laid Hat on the other box. Even 
chimps which show this advance show no great interest in 
the goodness of fit or the ways of building a stable structure. 
From these examples, what Kohler curiously calls ‘good 
errors’ because they appear to have, so to speak, got the 
idea, he describes every gradation of performance up to 
the following example which appears to show great 


competence, 


Tschego made her first experiments with a stick, pulling fruit 
with it towards the bars of her den. Now the lower part of the 
bars are covered with fine-meshed wire netting, and the animal 
cannot get hold of the fruit which she has drawn towards her, 
although it lies so close, either through the tight meshes, or over 
the netting, which is too high for her arm to reach over it to 
the ground. About one metre further along, the net is lower: 
after Tschego has once reached down in vain, she seizes the 
stick again, pushes the fruit with one clear, continuous move- 
ment sideways to where the net is lower (that is, away from 
where she is sitting), quickly goes to the place, and seizes the 
fruit without further ado. 
The solution, let us note, was achieved in two parts. First, 
the drawing-in of the food towards the cage and then as a 
separate act, after trying to reach it with its hand, taking 
the stick and sweeping it to the side where the wire netting 
was low. In effect, therefore, the problem appears to have 
been tackled in two parts: the first act having failed, it 
was immediately followed by a second of a different 
kind. Assuming that the acts immediately follow the 
awareness of the different features constituting obstacles 
in the way, they appear to arise directly out of that 
awareness. 

This second example, therefore, supplies all the requisites 
of the solution which appears to be, and could be, the 
result of an awareness of ¢ essential geometric relations. 
It occurs without previous experience, is deliberate in the 
sense that it arises without delay, is continuous, but is not 
quite the simplest of the actions required in a situation 
where the solution requires more than a direct movement. 
This would have been to sweep the fruit in an arc to one 
side and towards where the wire netting was low. 

Evidence, therefore, exists which is com patible with the 
assumption that the chimpanzee becomes aware of the 
necessary features and that these features and the relation: 
ship of the different parts do guide the series of acts with 
which he obtains his objective. As we shall see, however, 
these are not frequent, but in most of the examples the 
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Fic. 3. BOX-§TACEING 


sequence of behaviour docs not mect these criteria; 
nevertheless, they often lead fo a solution. 

We have, therefore, a wide variety of performances 
between different individuals, with prominent amongst 
the elements of actual behaviour stereotyped acts which in 
all instances, but especially in the less intelligent solutions, 
appear to conflict with the assumption that the chimp was 
acting on the basis of full comprehension. Is this so? 
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Fic. 4. FITTING TWO STICKS TOGETHER 


Kohler's findings have been the subject of three sub- 
sequent studies, one by Harold Bingham, which, mainly | 
think because he was satisfied with insight as an explanatory 
concept, did no more than demonstrate in greater detail 
how chimps solved problems by box-stacking, the move- 
ment of objects or detour behaviour. On close examination 
one must admit, | think, that neither Kohler nor Bingham 
actually formulated a precise working hypothesis. In the 
nature of things, therefore, it is not surprising that they did 
not reach any definite conclusions, but Bingham was 
verhaps more modest in his claims when he stated that he 
is disposed to accept as ideational the behaviour of his 

Birch, working with young naive chimpanzees, made 
an inconclusive, but suggestive, attempt to find out if 
experience played a part in the solving of problems which 
involve the use of a stick. } 

The third person to enter this field was Paul Schiller 
and here we move into very different territory. Schiller 
asked himself “Are the unlearned motor patterns of a 
chimpanzee conducive to instrumental behaviour?’ He 
approached this from the developmental angle, and, as a 
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means of investigating this aspect, he worked out a step- 
wise series of tests by which he could compare the problem- 
solving abilities of chimpanzees of different ages. From 
this he discovered that there was a large maturational 
component in the case with which animals solved a given 
type of problem, e.g. five chimps of one to two years ald 
could not learn to solve fobleias higher than stage E, 
whereas six youngsters of thie: to four years old learnt up 
to G. Those of five to cight years old could start ar D and 
proceed more rapidly onwards from there to the most 
difficulr—K. : 

Prior experience was, however, necessary before the use 
of the various instruments, particularly the sticks, was 
developed and with this experience the older animals 
advanced more rapidly to higher levels of complexity than 
the younger ones. 

Schiller, however, paid very close attention to the exact 
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way in which the chimpanzees used their tools and he 
became intrigued at the way all the animals handled the 
sticks before they began to use them. He was aware of the 
approach to behaviour which Conrad Lorenz was the first 
to make known in this country and so he was quite pre- 
pared to believe that such careful observation might reveal 
important indicators of the processes underlying the way 
the chimps used their sticks. 

The oldest animals all started to use the stick in the same 
way and without reference to the lure. They drew in the 
stick, then licked, smelt and chewed the end. He at once 
recognized the similarity of this behaviour to that recorded 
for % chimpanzee Sultan, one of Kohler’s chimps. This 
six-year-old chimp solved the drawing-in | ablaks by 
putting together two bamboo sticks that ne | together at 
either end. Sultan’s performance was first secdueet in play, 
but was utilized immediately afterwards. In the description 
Se by Kohler he pulled out the stopper which prevented 

e joining of the sticks and before he wecrdianecd to insert 
one into the other, he bit off the head of one of them to 
‘make it match the hole,’ as Kohler had put it. Schiller 
noticed the inconsistency in this description, for the sticks 
were designed so that they fitted into each other; the 
biting-off of the end was, therefore, irrelevant to the 
purpose of the task and suggested that even in this example 
the biting was another stereot clement. Schiller 
comments on this incongruity as tollows: 

None of these activities need be regarded as having any refer- 
ence to the problem situation. The manipulation of sticks by 
older animals that have had no prior rtunity of handling 
jointed sticks when there is no food to be reached shows all of 
these varieties of activity. Licking, chewing, stroking and 
splitting the stick, banging, poking, hammering with it, and 
thrustin ig the end into any available openings are responses that 
occur frequently and constitute the basis of complex motor 
patterns of utilizing sticks as tools, 


+ 


Therefore his next step was to give two fitting sticks to 
48 new chimps without any | sar i to solve. OF these 32 
fitted the ieicks ogether within the hour. Of zo adults in 
the group 19 fitted them together within five minutes and 
repeated the performance several times (the single exception 
was a pregnant female). Of 16 between five and ten years 


old 11 fitted the sticks poe within five minutes and of 


12 less than five years old only one joined them within the 
hour (and this had had previous experience), 


The infants played almost exclusively with one stick at a time. 
Those of the bigger animals who did not join them showed, 
nevertheless, clements of this pattern by inserting a finger into 
the hole, putting the point of the peg into some crack in the 
floor or fence. Those who connected the sticks usually chewed 
the end of the peg before inserting it into the hole and after this 
they took the peg out and licked it. The hole was often filled 
with food, Wares or Gee an these substances were then sucked 
out of it. e active chimpanzees repeatedly poked throug 
the fence, shaking the sticks in the face of the ai diy 
other animals. As the experimenter épuecartsad. the chimp- 
anzee withdrew suddenly as if chased, or prepared to attack 
with the other hand or both hands, if the stick were offered in 
the mouth. 


The dramatic construction of a tower by piling boxes or cases 
‘in order to" climb on top and jump for food suspended high 
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sion 1 bonea 1a dapat OF Gos sean ape a 

also, [ tested 12 in? TO years Of age im two I 

minute periods with two of the aie siassdanstives ea 

used by Yerkes and associates. All of them dragged the boxes 

along the floor, sat and stood on them, rolled them over, 
carried them carefully balanced to some preferred corner, and 
used them as pillows. Six of the animals actually stacked them 
and climbed on the tower jumping upward from the top 
repeatedly, with arms lifted above the head and stretched 
toward the ceiling. For the human observer it was hard to 
believe that there was no food above them to be reached. 
Needless to say none of these animals had ever been tested in 
box-stacking problem situations, 

Complex responses are, therefore, not based on perce 
tual organizations, but on innate constituents which are 
motor patterns, This is true not only of the chimpanzee, 
but also the macaque (Mason et al, 1959). Once avoidance, 
grasping, banging, waving, poking, chewing, etc., are 
established any familiar surroundings which fit dimension- 
ally to these activities will elicit them in a way which can 
appear insightful. All that is required in the simplest 
instance is that these activities sh ald be brought into juxta- 
position to a lure and a solution will soon be hit upon. A 
suitable arrangement and condensation will then take place 
and be all that is necessary to produce a set of acts which 
could be taken to indicate that the chimpanzee has insight 
into the overall relationship of the situation. So far we 
have only considered examples which do not fit this inter- 
po as well as they fit the type suggested by Schiller, 

ut I myself am not convinced, despite the obvious part 
played by innate motor patterns in determining the form 
of a solution to a problem, that we are yet able to exclude 
insightful solutions. 

What is clear, however, is that an analysis of the innate 
forms is required before any further progress can be made 
into this problem, We need to examine the arousal patterns 
jest as much in examining ‘intelligence’ as in social 

chaviour where the elements are more complex sequences 
or postures, but where experience has shown te the 
underlying structure may be revealed by more detailed 
observation. Then, and only then, does analysis begin. 
Then we should ask how large and of what kind are the 
units ? One twitch, a whole sweep of the arm, an oriented 
posture; which are the basic elements? What changes and 
re-combinations take place in development and in different 
states of motivation ? 

Just as is now familiar from the work of many ethologists 
studying the social behaviour of lower vertebrates, arousal 
in particular conditions is found to lead to an interaction 
between a Seas of innate components, so here we have 
a varied bag of tricks, so to say, hid down by hereditary 
factors and requiring only the opportunity ‘for play in 
order to perfect the operational competence with sticks 
and—we may note—the same motor patterns are displayed 
towards sticks and boxes alike. 

What this means for the insight we may gain into the 
evolutionary history of a species of primate once we know 
its innate patterns is considerable, for the method is in 
essence applicable to man, despite the preponderance of 
cultural caAinites. | 


If we accept Schiller’s hypothesis, then the ‘intelligent’ 
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chimpanzees are as much under the influence of the pre- 
determined motor elements as are the ‘stupid’ chimps 
which are more obviously so because of the repetitive way 
in which they employ the same clement time after time. 
The difference is simply that the so-called ‘intelligent” ones 
had a greater repertoire available to them. In the early 
phases of attempts to solve a problem they search in a 
sequence Which has no apparent relationship, not only to 
external stimuli, but also to the order of acts which 
eventually go to make up a smooth effective sequence. As 
Schiller comments about the play, ‘since no external 
stimulus is definitely associated with the response it is fair 
to replace the term “response” with that of “emittance” of 
patterns determined more by the internal state of the 
organism than by the external stimulus.’ Thus the ability 
to search through a repertoire and try out many types of 
‘emittance’ in succession provides the wherewithal of 
success. We are used to i idea of animals searching 
through external objects, but perhaps till now it has not 
been clear that much suce behaviour depends on 
searching through a repertoire which we may have acquired 
by the luck of our birth, from experience, or the two 
combined. 

Do we need to assume, as Schiller does, that the solutions 
are only the result of serialization and condensation and 
that, as he says, “whichever component are reinforced by 
the responses of the outside world, those will be produced 
in the proper sequence, omitting repetitions, and develop 
into a unified pattern that the human observer calls a 
problem solution’? This may, in itself, be as facile an inter- 
pretation as the alternative hypothesis that a ‘correct 
solution is the result of an awareness of the requirements of 
the simplest solution to the exclusion of other possible, but 
less appropriate, alternatives.’ 

In both instances we are dealing with a complete solution 
and one which, because of its completeness, does not allow 
for much variability on repeated occasions, cither because 
it is the terminal form of a reinforced series or because, on 
the other hand, of a functional adequacy which has dis- 
tracted attention so far from the fact that it was largely 
preformed. 

Quite clearly these motor patterns, as long as they are 
unmodified, determine the form and, by this very fact, will 
prevent the expression of insight if and when it is present. 
Thus, the possibility of demonstrating solutions based on 
insight must depend upon the extent to which the original 
motor patterns can be modified. 

In many instances of what Kohler calls “good errors’ it 
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is possible to see that the attention of the chimpanzee is 
severely restricted, often to the manipulative aspects of 
tool-using and not to any aspect of the set-uy other than 
the lure. This restriction of attention may isseitbe a product 
of the predominant place which motor patterns occupy in 
the behaviour of the less capable chimp. Therefore, a ready 
ability to switch from one type of emittance to another 
may go hand in hand with a corresponding diversity of 
attention which brings within the chimp’s comprehension 
many more relevant aspects of the environment, 

Pulsating through this work of Kohler’s is a vibrant 
sense of the marvellous performance of these creatures and 
he imparts it to everyone who reads his book. The genuine 
ness of the solutions is not in question; but for Kohler, 
one of his main obsessions was that people would not 
believe that they solved problems and he set out to con- 
vince them that these were solutions and not mere 
fortuitous occurrences. When his feelings burst forth he 
says: 

For one who has actually watched the experiments discussions 
like the above have something comic abour them. To secure 
these facts against misinterpretation seems almost pedantic. 


In such passages his propagandizing zeal on behalf of the 
chimps’ abilities soevens Bi from seeing that much 
critical enquiry arises from interest and not disbelief. 
Certainly no-one now would maintain that chimps do not 
solve problems. His achievement has been to bring forward 
into the light of day this remarkable feature of ape 
behaviour. 

In conclusion, may I make a plea for the great apes who 
are now in ener of extinction? Surely their preservation 
is a matter of major concern for all interested in the 


behaviour of man and his near relatives. 
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ON SOME CRUCIBLES AND ASSOCIATED FINDS FROM 
THE COAST OF TANGANYIKA* 


by 


MISS J. R. HARDING 
Formerly of the King George V Memorial Museum, Dar es Salaam 


) The first crucibles of the kind described in. this 
I8O article I found on the beach near the Arab fort 
at Kilwa Kisiwani in 1957, and as far as I am aware this is 
the first record of such objects from the East African coast. 
Curious to learn whether crucibles, as such, were already 
known on the island I asked some of the inhabitants what 


my finds were. The reply (which was immediate) was that 


they were ‘ purses’ ! On further enquiry I was told that they 
were told -fushioned purses’ in which people used to keep 


coins. This is interesting, for the idea could possibly be a 
folk memory, distorted though it may ‘be, of the -times 
under the Sultans when the island operated its own mint; 
the link between the idea of these objects as receptacles for 
coms and the crucibles that produced the metal out of 
which these were made 1s not hard to see. 

During 1959 Mrs. E. Organ and Mr. R. Moore found 
similar crucibles at Kisiju, about 56 miles down the coast 
south of Dar es Salaam, and I myself have since had the 
cppertanny of collecting seseral more from the same 


Most of the Kisiju crucibles were found buried in 
mangrove swamp? from one to three inches below the 
surface, and they usually occurred in groups of six or more 
together. Others were found singly on the sandy surface 
fringing the swamp. A search for the possible remains of a 
furnace or other evidence of fire in the vicinity of the 
principal finds was unsuccessful, though rare fragments of 
metalliferous slag were noted in one or two places. A small 
structure built of rough limestone blocks and situated 
against the low cliff in the same vicinity was cleared of 
bush and earth, but turned out to be the remains of what 
was once, probably, a well. 

Both the Kilwa and the Kisiju crucibles (some of the 
latter are seen in fig. 1) are cone-shaped and though small 
are variable in size.) Those shown in the figure range in 
diameter across the rim from 4°5 cm. to 7-5 cm., and in 
length from 6-5 cm. to 9:5 cm. All are vitrified, the glaze 
appearing on the rims, the upper part of the inside surtaces 
set eal on the outside surfaces. Sometimes the coned 
base is also glazed, but this appears to have been caused by 
molten material having run down from the rim. The 
glazing varies in colour: pale to dark green, maroon red to 

rick red, mauve, grey and black. The cavities show 
metallic and other incrustations., Small patches of incrusta- 
tion sometimes appear on the outside surfaces also. All the 
crucibles have been made out of a sandy clay in which 

uartz grains are present, and firing has given the body of 
the finished article a stone-like texture. 

A single specimen from Kisiju was submitted to the 
Government Chemist at Dar es Salaam for analysis4; he 
reported copper, Iron and arsenic, and was of the opinion 

® With three text figures and a table 
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thar this particular crucible had been used ior eng 
copper. The spectroscope showed in addition to the above 
a Le lead and tel and of the non-metallic 
elements silicon and carbon. I am much indebted to the 
Government Chemist for this information. 

As far as is at present known, the nearest occurrences of 
copper minerals to Kisiju are in the Mpwapwa-Kilosa area 
and at Mataka in the Southern Province, both areas about 
200 miles distant from Kisiju. The Geological Survey 
Department which provided this information has no know- 
ledge of any ancient copper workings and suggests that 
while unknown sources of copper may possibly exist 
closer to Kisiju, it is unlikely that these could be nearer 
than about 100 miles, ‘the distance of the nearest Pre- 
cambrian basement rocks in which copper minerals usually 
occur.” Alternatively, of course, already prepared copper 
could have been brought by sea from a source outside 
Tanganyika. It is known, for example, that there were 
copper mines in the interior behind Sofala in very early 
times. A small, roughly made and slightly curved rod 
of corroded copper (see fig. 2, 9) 2°6 inches long and 
6-7 mm. in diameter (variable), which I picked up near 
the main finds of crucibles may lend support to this 
sugecstion.$ 

I recently had the opportunity of comparing some of the 
Kisiju crucibles with those housed in the Bulawayo and 
Cape Town museums from Zimbabwe, where copper and 
gold are known to have been worked. The Zimbabwe 
eee are entirely different in form: the small ones are 
roughly square or rectan in shape, while the lar 
ones are spaieahal Seedy All ire shallow snd al 
have flat bases. They do compare with the Kisiju specimens, 
however, in the green glazing seen on the rims and the 
sh porns of the cavities, which seems to indicate that 
in both cases melting was carried out with the aid of an 
overhead blast of air. , 

Although at this stage definite conclusions regarding the 
cone-shaped crucibles of Kilwa and Kisiju gcenoie 
it is tempting, in the present absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, to connect the Kilwa specimens with the Kilwa 
mint,® and, since the Kisiju speciments are identical, to 
connect these, if not also with the mint at Kilwa, then with 
another—possibly at Mafia, where so many coins of the 
Kilwa type have been found. This is suggested for two 
reasons ; () at the time of writing [ am not aware that any 
coins have ever been found at Kisiju itself, and (2) Mafia 
Island is very much nearer Kisiju than is Kilwa Kisiwani 
(see map, fig. 3). 

Finally, Nae is no evidence that these crucibles are 
modern. At Kisiju, certainly, associated remains (see below) 
range from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries a.p. 
Nothing later has yet been found. 
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Fic. I. CRUCIBLES AND GLASS FROM KISIJU, SOUTH OF DAR BS SALAAM 


with fragments of thin green and white glass, and fragments 
of Chinese celadon and Islamic glazed carthenware 
(s‘eraffiate). The absence of Chinese blue-and-white 
sorcelain in all cases was noticeable. Sherds belonging to 
locally made pottery vessels were abundant. 

The Beads. The Indian glass beads recovered are described 
in Table I.* 

|. S. Kirkman dates these beads between a.p. 1200 and 
1400 (The Arab City of Gedi, 1954). Most if not all of the 
types (except (1)9) have been found in the bed-rock levels 
at Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia and have been dated 
from about the ninth to tenth centuries A.p. by Beck (see 
The Zimbabwe Culture by G. Caton-Thompson, 1931). 
, In addition to the above I recovered two other beads which 
i I have not seen before: both are grass-green in colour 
with a wax-like lustre. 

Two beads of outstanding interest are Nos. 1 and 2 of 
5 fig. 2. The first (1) was found by Mrs. Organ and was so 
Associated finds totally unlike anything else recovered by us that, with 
At most if not all of the sites from which the Kisiyju her permission, I sent it to the Department of Oriental 
z crucibles were taken, carly Indian ‘trade-wind' beads of Antiquities in the Britsh Museum for identification. Mr. 
the third-to-fourteenth-century types descnbed by Dr. B. Gray, Keeper of thar Department, kindly informed me 
WW. G. N. van der Sleen7 were also recovered, together — that it is a ‘milleftori’ bead ‘closely similar to one found in 
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Fic. 2. BEADS, CELADON AND A COPPER ROD FROM KISIJU 
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Fic. 3. SKETCH MAP OF PART OF TANGANYIKA COAST 
Taste 1. mADs FOUND AT KLnyU 
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the Island of Birka, Uppland, Sweden... which is 
attributed to the tenth century a.p.” and which was found 
with other glass of Near Eastern origin. For the Kisiju 


Colour Shape Perforation Smallest Largest  beveds 
(1) Biark: Bicone Tapered , Goo LL, rg-00 23 
Y aa D., 7oo D., 13-00 
white 
wren 
str vernal 
(3) Judie Cylinder; Straight L, 20 DL, g¢0 248 
red oblate D249 D., $00 
and ring 
(3) Yellow; Cylinder; Straight i mg £, so 19 
nphanpene oblate; 200 DD, §74 
rimy 
(4) Green; Cylinder; Straight L, aeoo L, 400 q 
Op ape oblate; Dp, goo D., 3°50 
I ring 
Ce) Bae: Oblate; Straight cL. 20o LCL 4h 13 
opaguc 1 cylinder BD. 225 DBD. yoo 
(6) Irvdians ie Conical L. goo L,  4-oo a 
red bicowe BD. 775 «D.. 8-00 
(7) Yellowih Wow Conical L, Goo Ly 9-75 3 
| D, oo D., foo 
(8) Yellow; Cylinder Straight Lk, ro CLC, joo | 
franlucend BD. a4 oD. 3:00 
(9) TPale green; Cylinder. Straight L. 20 LL, yo 2 
clear ) BD. 275 OD. 3-00 
(10) {Pale blue; Cylinder Straight L. iso L, - 200 3 
: clear DD. a4 oD. 4-00 
(11) Dark Cylinder; Straight L., 2oo L, oo 9 
ffttn; oblate; BD. goo =D. poo 
clear 1 ring 
* f=length; Dediameter, ‘Beads of the water"? 
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bead, while not at the present time committing himself 
finally, Mr. Gray favours an eighth-to-tenth-century date, 
which would fit in well with the dating of the carlier 
Indian beads. 

The second bead (2), also found in swamp, is a black 
truncated bicone decorated with flush waved strands of 
yellow (hatched in the figure) and white glass. Dr. Dikshit 
of the Archxological Survey of India, to whom I had the 
opportunity of showing this bead, assured me that it is not 
an Indian bead. He considers it to be a Frankish bead of 
fourth-to-sixth-century date. This opinion is shared by 
Mr. D. M. Wilson of the Department of British and 
Medizval Antiquities, British Museum. Similar beads 
found in Anglo-Saxon graves are preserved in the Depart- 
ment. 

So far, only one stone bead has been found at Kisiju. 
This is the small globular in clear quartz shown in fig. 2, 5. 
bre from Egypt, it is well finished and has a straight 

erforation. 

The fragment of glass, shown in fig. 1, 7, is very similar 
to glass found in Anglo-Saxon graves. The glass is thin, 
clear, and full of minute drawn-out air spaces. It is cobalt 
blue in colour and has a slightly raised nbbon-like pattern 
in white opaque glass. It was recovered from the swamp 
in association with the Frankish bead described above and 
with the earliest Indian beads.'® 

The celadon and Islamic wares." All the s graffiat ware 
found at Kisiju is of fourteenth-century date and probably 
of Egyptian origin. The Chinese celadon fragments so far 
recovered are mostly of the Ming period, but rare Sung 
fragments also occur. The deseription of the sherds shown 
in fig. 2 is as follows: 

No.6 A rim fragment of a bowl; diameter, 4-8 inches; glare, 
blue-green; body, grey-white. Sung, carly thirteenth century. 
7 A cm fragment; glaze, jade green; carved or moulded 
pattern under glaze on both sides, the ‘ribs’ of the pattern 
showing lighter through the glare covering; body, grey- 
white. Yuan or carly Ming, fourteenth century. a 
8 A rim fragment; glaze, light warm brown, crackled 
carved or moulded design under glaze on outside; body, 
light grey. Ming ? 


Other remains 
_ A short distance inland from the swamp site which has 
been under discussion, and at the highest point of the 
adjacent rising ground, the remains of a stone wall 
(probably only a foundation, since none of it stands above 
ground level) were found. On the swampy ground below 
there was, also, evidence of one-time wattle-and-daub 
structures in the form of scattered lumps of baked clay 


showing the ‘wattle’ (mangrove) impressions. 


Old * Persian town’ 

Finally, and in connexion with the finds described in this 
article, an “old Persian town" was known at Kisiju in 
German East African times.!? Today it seems that all that 
remains of this ‘town’ Sertiches Persian or not) are, per- 
haps, the ago of walling noted above and lying 
north-east of the present village of Kisiju, and other vestiges 
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of foundations which were discovered (or re-discovered) 
earlier m the year by Mr. B.. L. Paterson between the village 
and the Government Rest House. In the vicinity of the 
latter remains, which according to local information have 
been much reduced by the search for lime in former times, 
occur fragments of thin, green tinted glass and fragments 
of celadon and Islamic ware. Pits, the result of lime-digging 
in the same area, apparently sometime after 1900, may also 
mark the positions of former ancient buildings since these, 
also, are associated with fragments of similar ceramic and 


glass wares. 


t This is fairly extensive and fringes the coast. The area in which 
the crucibles were found is about two miles inland from the beach, 
and is well hidden. Much of this coastline is now being ‘drowned’ 
by blown sand. 
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2 The interior is lined with plaster and sherds belonging to carthen- 
ware vessels lic in its vicinity. 

§ The weights of these to the neareit ounce are: 1, 7 02.; 2, 6 o2.; 
q, 6G OF. 4, 4 OZ: §, 402.; 6, § Oz. 

4 Others were submitted to the Iron and Steel Institute in London, 
but a full report has not yet come to hand. 

§ Submitted to the Iron and Steel Institute for analysis. 

é The Sultanate of Kilwa is reputed to have been founded about 
the middle of the tenth century A.D. 

7 MAN, 1956, 27. 

* All recovered from swamp. 

9 See fig. 2, Nox. 3 and 4. A bead similar to 3 was found at 
Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia. 

1 Dr. D. B. Harden considers that this is Arabic glass of the 
separ Geernspepeang fears Dr. Arkell, who also saw it, informs 
me that similar glass is found at Idhab on the Red Sea. He dates 
it not later than the thirteenth century A.D. 

Examined by Mr. B, Gray of the British Museum, to whom I 
am indebted for identification and dating. 

1 Report on German East Africa for the Year 1900 (Foreign Office, 
London, 1901). 


SHORTER NOTE 


Differences in Limb Proportions between Modern Ameri- 
7 can and Earlier British Skeletal Material. By 
ISI Professor Lawrence H. Wells, Department of Anatomy, 

| University of Cape Town. With a table 

Both for the neolithic remains from West Kennet long barrow, 
Wiltshire, and for a group of Dark Age skeletons from south- 
eastern Scotland, the stature estimation formula of Trotter and 
Gleser (1952)" have been found to give widely discrepant estimates 
from different bones of the same skeleton; in both groups the 
femur most often yields the lowest estimate and the radius the 
highest. Pearson's formulx, and also the ‘general formule’ of 
Dupertuis and Hadden usually give more consistent results, With 
the revised male formulx of Troteer and Gleser (1958)? the dis- 
crepancies are somewhat smaller, but still exceed those with the 
Pearson and Dupertuis-Hadden formulz. In a local group such as 
that from West Kennet, a distinctive pattern in relative limb-bone 
lengths might be only a family trait, a in the Seottish Dark Age 
group, which is derived from a wider area, something more than 
this is to be inferred. , 

If the mean bone lengths for a sufficiently large series are con- 
sidered, individual variations in proportions should be nullified. 
Comparing the stature estimates from the humerus, radius, fernur 
and tibia of Munter’s (1936)3 Anglo-Saxon male serics (Table 1), 
the range of variation with Pearson's formulx is only § muilli- 
metres; with the Dupertuis-Hadden formuls it is 14 millimetres, 
the humerus giving the most discrepant estimate. With the 
original Trotter-Gleser formule, the femur gives an estimate an 
inch less than those obtained from the other three bones; their 
revised formulx bring the tibia into approximate agreement with 
the fernur, but the upper limb bones still give appreciably higher 
estimates. Although all the discrepancies are well within the 
standard errors of estimate of the Trotter-Gleser formulz, it seems 
justifiable to conclude that Anglo-Saxons as a group had. appreci- 
ably longer arms than modem White Americans, but were 
identical in mean pal ag heen with the nineteenth-century 
French series upon which the Pearson formula were based. 

in the Iron Age series from Maiden Castle (Goodman and 
Morante, 1939),4 with Pearson's formule the estimates from 
humerus and femur agree, while those from radius and tibia are 
nearly an inch greater; thus the distal segments of both limbs were 
longer in the Iron Age than in the Anglo-Saxon group. The 
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Dupertuis-Hadden formule bring the humeral estimate into 
agreement with those from radius and tibia, that from the femur 
remaining an inch shorter. With the original Trotter-Gleser 
formulx, these discrepancies are considerably accentuated, the 
femoral estimate being lowered and the radial raised; their revised 
formulx raise the humeral and femoral estimates, bur leave the 
latter still considerably the lowest. By American White standards 
these Southern English Iron Age people had short thighs and 
long forearms, a pattern also commonly found among both 


Southern English neolithic and Scottish Dark Age remains. 
It is le that conditions of life in Anglo-Saxon and earlier 


rimes called for more vigorous we of the upper limbs than is 
required under modem conditions. It must then be presumed 
that the eine REN. \ French group studied by Pearson 
was more comparable in this respect to Anglo-Saxons than to 
modem Americans. The greater length of the distal segments of 
both limbs in the [ron Age series and in some neolithic and Dark 
Age individuals must be due to another factor. Goodman and 
Morant, noting the difference in humero-radial ratio between the 
fron Age and Anglo-Saxon series, refer to the possibility that the 
arm proportions of the Iron Age group were influenced by 
satis practi in the use of the sling, which is known to have 
been one of their principal weapons; it is not however established 
that all the early British groups with a tendency to a long forearm 


Trotter and Gleser (1958)? conclude that the relation of stature 
to limb-bone lengths in the moder American population is in a 
state of flux, the tendency being towards greater stature with 
given bone lengths; this may be related to a prolongation of the 
growth period from about 18 years to 21 years or more. This 
tendency for trunk length to increase relatively to limb length 
may be due at least in part to improvement in nutrition. | 
Studies on growth i exgretee tition in domestic animals 
(Hammond, 1958)5 suggest that variations in nutrition during 
the growth period could modify limb proportions in other ways. 
Post-natal growth proceeds more rapidly in the caudal half of ths 






body (pelvis and lower limbs); under sub-optimal nutrition full 
growth in the caudal half of the body is not attained. If this holds 
also in man, a highe sutidonal Forel ac has exierch neand diceld 





result in relatively longer legs and shorter sak as in che 
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200,000 were China-born. The first list of ‘leaders who were made 
the subject of this study consisted of 284 selected from over 4,000 
names derived from newspapers, lists of association officers, etc. 
The assumption was made that a study of these leaders would 
represent the nature of leadership among the remaining 446,000 
odd. In support of this belief a group of about go ‘judges’ were 
selected which included ‘primarily shop proprietors and managers 
of the office stafis of firms and associations" (p. 29). These judges 
then ranked the “leaders” (including any other names which they 
wished to include), and the top 134 leaders so ranked were inter- 
viewed by Skinner and his research staff in their local dialect (other 
than Hainanese) or English or Mandarm. They thus obtained 
information about the associations of which they were members, 
their political affiliations, their wealth, their upbringing, etc. 

Skinner has shown that, among this top leadership, power within 
the Chinese community rests on the ability of the member of the 
élite to “deliver the goods." This ability is, first, one of negotiating 
with the politically powerful among the Thai élite to protect the 
Chinese community as a whole; and, secondly, the ability of the 
powerful Chinese to assist other Chinese poorer than themselves 
through common membership of numerous associations and through 
individual donations to worthy causes. The most im f qualifi- 
canon for doing this was wealth. Skinner makes it clear that it is to 
the advantage of ‘leaders’ to join certain associations, to make 
donations to worthy causes and to fraternize with Thai élite as their 
influence will be correspondingly strengthened. Immediately it 
becomes dangerous or unprofitable for the leader to undertake 
these tasks, the Chinese community loses confidence in this ‘leader." 
In times of right-wing politics, for example, one clects a right-wing 
“leader,” and the middle-of-the-roaders and left-wingers abstain 
from opposition. But they will do this only as long as the right- 
winger works for the whole community which clected him. This 
method is illustrated from examples. 

It seers clear that, as far as this, Skinner has made his main point 
about the type of qualities required for leadership among the 
(Chinese in Bangkok. But these men are not ‘leaders’ in the sense 
that they are free to carry out their own wishes. There is a steady 
and unrelenting pressure by the Thai government against the 
Chinese community as such—the compulsory closing of Chinese 
schools, poll tax and the registration of businesses with the idea of 
excluding Chinese from certain trades. Thus the so-called ‘leaders’ 
of the Chinese community are more in the nature of negotiators 
than anything else and their strength as negotiators is all the 
better, the more important and extensive the associations or clubs 
to which they belong. Skinner has shown in a very systematic way 
the extent to which the different important associations are linked 
by common directorates. The strongest of these surround the 
Teochiu speech-group association (as over half the Chinese in 
Bangkok are Teochiu) but all the speech-group associations (with 
the posible exception of the Hainanese) are related together in 
certain enterprises. On p. 11a Skinner lists all the associations of 
primary importance to the community, 

‘Aside from the Chamber of Commerce, the list consists of five 
speech-group associations, four benevolent societies, seven busin 
associations, four sient associations, two social clubs, one political 
organization, six school boards and an alumni association. It is 
notable that no surname associations, religious or trade guilds are 
among the associations of greatest structural im ¢ to the 
communty’ (p. 110). There is no mention in the book of the 
existence of any associations such as trade unions in which the 
dialect group of the member might be less important than a work- 
man's occupation although he states thar ‘the interethnic labor 
movement has gained momentum since 1944." One reason for this 
lack is that certain trades are dominated by certain speech grow 
(97 per cent. of rice-millers and 100 per cent. of pawnbrokers are 
Teochiu, $0 per cent. of Cantonese are machineshop proprietors, 
go per cent. of Hakka are tailors) when the speech-group association 
would represent the trade concerned. But there may also be another 
reason which may result from the method of sampling leaders 

To Chinese, all those within a certain association are linked 
together not only by common interests but by common feelings of 
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friendship (gaanchyng, kan ch’ing). This feeling of solidarity extends 
not only to those people who know cach otter pecsoually tai wise 
to those within associations of which one’s friends are members 
of other associations link members of both their associations together, 
Hence the importance of ahwnni associations and such societies as 
the Bangkok Friendship Society, a gambling club for millionaires, 

With the development of such associations a5 trade unions based 
on the economic opposition of employers and employees or the 
development of political parties based on the opposed interest of 
the Kuomintang and the Communists, members of one could not 
easily be also members of the other because the concept of 
gaanchyng would prevent opposition between them. Thus the 
method which Skinner adopts of classifying the importance in 
terms of common omtine hanks who are important in the leader- 
ship scale would not adequately reflect those types of associations, 
membership of which prohibits membership of others. The morte 
Bangkok Chinese society adjusts its associations to a cash economy 
political and trade union type of society, the less important speech- 
group and benevolent associations will be as representative of the 
Chinese. A change of this type will not be adequately reflected in 
the method of analysis that Skinner has used. Secret societies for 
obvious reasons were not classified, 

Skinner gives the percentages of ethnic Chinese in Bangkok as 
Teochiu 60, Hakka 16, Hainanese 11, Cantonese 7, Hokkien 4 and 
Taiwanese and mandarin speakers 2. Teochiu Chinese are the most 
important speech group among the Bangkok Chinese. None of the 
most Important inter-community benevolent associations lack 
Teochiu on the governing bodies and it is clear that no action on 
behalf of all Chinese in Bangkok would be effective without Teochiu 
support. Skinner gives two examples of united action on behalf of 
the Chinese community, the reduction of the alien registration fee 
demanded by the Thai government in 1941 and the relief of 
victims of a fire which broke out in Bangkok on 9 March, 1952, 
In both cases the efforts of the Chinese ‘leaders proved less effective 
than might otherwise have been the case owing to Chinese internal 
divisions, both political and between speech groups. In the past the 
Teochiu have taken advantage of their dominant position over the 
other speech groups to force some members of other speech groups 
out of that particular business. It is only wis-d-ris the Thai govern- 
ment that the Teochiu leaders unite with other pea groups, 
Today this struggle is beginning to take a political form in which 
the most powerful Teochiu speech-group association is politically 
to the left with the resule that other sp. SOCLtOnS are cither to 
the right or ‘neutralist." One of the most hotly debated questions 
in Bangkok among Chinese at the time when Skinner was working 
there was whether politics should be b t into social affairs or 
not and, as one might expect, the weaker the association the more 
non-political or conservative they tried to become. 

The various associations which Skinner classifies are all based on 
identity of interest. As the Chinese leaders become more and more 
identified with the upper-class bureaucratic Thai, so do they cease 
to represent their junior followers and it will only be a matter of 
time either for inter-ethnic and inter-speech group associations to 
develop among the lower-class Chinese community or for the lower 
class Chinese community deprived of an effective upper-class 
leadership to develop seditious worki 88 SOCictics. ‘The un= 
certainty of the ‘leaders’ in the Bangkok Chinese society stems from 
their inability to perform their traditional roles as leaders of bene- 
volent and speech-group associations. Since they have few political 





rights in the Thai p system, political associations have diffi- 
culty in developing. This stage is not yet as important in Bangkok 
as in Singapore, 


but in Singapore the writing is clearly on the wall. 
The rise of the political Peoples’ Action Party led by a Straits 
Chinese but with China-born followers, and the industrial disputes 
which commenced several years ago with the Hock Lee Bus 
Company are important fingerposts towards a modern type of 
association formation although it may be many years before the 
speech-group associations lose all their traditional importance. The 
Chinese in Singapore have political powers denied to the Chinese 
in Bangkok. Thai control their own government. 
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Saudi Arabia: Its People, its Society, its Culture. By George A. 
| g Lipsky. New Haven, Conn. (H_R_ALF.), 1949. Pp. 367. 


Price 87 . 

In this ‘Survey of World Cultures,’ of which 
Poland, Jordan and Iraq have already appeared, we welcome this 
serious study on Saudi Arabia. This book serves as.an excellent pre- 
sentation of many facets of the way of life of the inhabitants and the 
operations of the governments in the central core of the Arabian 
Peninsula 


Within a short generation, the gush of oil has transformed the 
Kingdom created by Ibn Saud from a vast, isolated Arab State imto 
the backwash of power politics, 

The general arrangement provides a clear presentation with 
‘emphasis on the dynamics of the culture—the presence and impact 
of forces for change, the constants of attitude and behaviour, the 
abiding values." 

I feel that a few paragraphs should have mentioned the recent 
evidence regarding evidence for the antiquity of man in the Arabian 
Peninsula, in both paleolithic and neolithic times, together with 
possible lines of migration connecting the Horm of Africa, Sinai 
and the Persian Gulf. | | 

It is unfortunate that the myth of the Sulubba (Sleyb) being 
descendants of the Crusaders should be recapitulated; this group 
comes close to the Prote-Mediterrancans in racial type. The fact 
thar the Sulubba tattoo a cross on the wrist or forearm has added 
some weight to the myth. 

The sections dealing with the family and social organization pro- 
vide a clear presentation, although the tribal map (p. 69) contains 
too few names for this vast arca. A topographical map of the 
Arabian Peninsula would have been helpful. 

The lack of sources and citations forms a definite lacuna in this 
volume. However, the list of recommended reading and the Index 
provide valuable additions to the text. 

This monograph will serve temporarily as a source book on the 
little-known Kingdom of Sandi Arabia. HENRY FIELD 


Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore, By Judith Djamour. 
I g London (Athlone P.), 1959. Pp. 151. Price £1 $4. 


This is a well organized study based on fieldwork in 

three types of residential area. The main fields were 

a Malay fishing village, and an urban area where local Malays and 

Malaysian immigrants lived together with Chinese and Indians. A 

short time was also spent in a Malay suburb. Data were gathered 

during a two-year period extending to late 1990 and Malay was used 
throughout as a language medium. 

The Malay system of kinship in Singapore is bilateral. There are 
no large corporate groups but every individual belongs to several 
‘ego-centred’ groupings composed of various kinsmen (saudara). 
The author names and defines these categories and discusses in 
various parts of the monograph the functional relationships between 
their members. Between certain kindred are economic obligations 
of the kind one is accustomed to reading about for the Chinese. 

Although the father’s kindred are thought “stronger’—an 
attitude deriving from Islam—in practice there is a bias in favour 
of maternal kin. The author discusses reasons for this, particularly 
in the realm of marital instability. Later in the book we are given 
some comparative data from working-class East London where, as 
among the Malays, ties between women, their married children and 
daughters’ children were strengthened by unstable marriages. A 
chapter on divorce (each year for every hundred marriages there are 
about fifty divorces) includes discussion of the problem in the light 
of anthropological theories about marital instability, and material 
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from other Islamic areas is introduced for comparison. The whole 
question of Malay marriage instability is one which interests the 
author particu and we now have for the first time a compre- 
hensive account of the situation and how it ties in with other 
institutions, especially adoption. 

This new material provides a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Singapore society, hitherto confined as far as systematic analysis 
is ened to the Chinese who are the majority group on the 
island. We are given also some important insights into the kind of 
values prompting Malay action m various spheres, Contrasting 
vividly with those of the Chinese, particularly in regard to economic 
life, these values indicate why the Malays have been an ‘economically 
depressed minority’ in Singapore, MARJORIE TOPLEY 


Thailand: Its People, its Society, its Culture. By Wendell 
Blanchard et al. Neu Haven, Conn. (HLURLA.P. Press), 
189 1958. Pp. x, §28, tables, maps. Price $6.50 

This book is one of the Human Relations Area 

Files Country Series. It presents a picture of the Kingdom of 

Thailand, pieced together by a team of scholars. The various 

chapters (24 in all) deal rapecly wath cece their country, 

society, ethnic groups an ages, religion, p iment, 

economics and kee There is a aoe detailed Table of Contents 

at the end, but no alphabetical Index, which should be de rigwewr in 
a handbook. The Bibliography lists some 250 titles. 

Too lithe space is given to ‘History’ (16 pages only, to cover the 
five major periods), and to * Artistic and Intellectual Achievement’ 
(16 pages). The paragraph on * Sculpture’ is one page and 12 lines, the 
one on * Architecture” one page and 23 lines, the one on * Painting’ 
just over one page. “Dance and Drama,” * Music," “Lesser Arts and 
Crafts,” ‘Literature’ have all been dealt with in 74 pages. The 
chapter ‘Artistic and Intellectual Achicvement" is thus the Icast 
satisfactory. K. §. Déhring Buddhistische Tempelanlagen in Siam and 
Benjamin Rowland The Art and Architecture of India, which contains 
a chapter on Siam, are not included in the Bibliography. KR. A, Le 
May's An Asian Arcady: The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam and 
the same author's Siamese Tales, Old and New, The Four Riddles and 
Other Stories are listed, but not his Concise History of Buddhist Art in 
Siam. 


These, however, are minor points, seeing that the book is obvi- 


ously intended to provide intormation about moder Th 
particularly the way of life of its people and the many and complex 


problems which it is facing in these times of transition in South- 
east Asia. The survey does give a realistic picture of the sociological, 
political and economic aspects of Thai society. 

Of a total population of 23 million, 184 million are Thai, bur, as 
in other countries in Southeast Asia, there is a strong Chinese ethnic 
minority. The three million Chinese in Thailand have remained an 
unassimulated element. They speak their own language, marry 
mainly within their own group and follow their own ways of life. 
As in neighbouring Cambodia and Malaya they are dominant in 
finance and industry. In Thailand they operate 80 per cent of the 
rice mills, and own and run most of the banking and insurance, 
of the Thai, on the other hand, are farmers. Their passive outl 
on life, best reflected by the widely used phrase mai pen rai (‘never 
mind”), contrasts sharply with the dynanusm of the Chinese. Some 
thirty years ago the government embarked on an anti-Chinese 
course and has curtailed Chinese immigration. Will it achieve its 

OSE F 
P to anyone interested in South-east Asian affairs the book under 
review will be of very great use. 
PRINCE JOHN LOEWENSTEIN 


EUROPE 


Life and Death in the Bronze Age. By Sir Cyril Fox, London 
19 O (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. Pp. xxvii, 193, text 


., 40 plates, Price g(2 $5. 
Jee. Cyril Fox has arranged chronologically the 

of a sample of his many Bronze Age barrow excavations, 

mostly from Wales, and for completeness has added one, by Mr. D. 
M. Waterman, from Yorkshire. The result is a history of the evolv- 
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ing culture of the British Bronze Age which takes the reader back 
to the basic evidence, and leads him throughevery stage of discovery, 
reconstruction and interpretation, Though mo longer than a formal 
history would be, this is infinitely more memorable and more 
convincing. er a presentation of this sort could properly convey 
the multitude of important local variations among customs which 
were broadly similar over wide areas, 
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But further than this, the book, with its meticulous photographs 
and records, is in effect a manual of barrow-excavation. Each 
mound sets a fresh problem, and in every instance the author tells 
how the evidence was recorded, sifted, interpreted and re-inter- 
preted unol the final clearance, when the history of the structure 
could at last be written, from bottom to top. It is evident that the 
excavator who records meticulously his measurements and observa- 
tions has only completed a small part of his task; he must then give 
his views of what these convey about technique and timing, ritual 
and symbolism. For however much the reader may disagree with 
such conclusions, he must concede that the excavator who has seen 
the evidence uncovered, and who will have formed his ideas from 
a multitude of small impressions, of which he can never record 
more than a fraction, is clearly the one best equi sey to speak on 
these issues. It may be that the technical manuals of eld archxology 
have emphasized too much the need for exact science; for it 15 
apparent from this book that, in work of this sort, wide learning, 
long experience, a humane outlook and a sense of humour are more 
valuable acquisitions than the ability to use a slide rule. 

Sir Cyril conveys vividly the excitement of discovery, and of the 
sudden flash of enlightenment, whether it concerns the relation 
between the ormament of an urn and the viewpoint of the mourners, 
or that between the disposition of a stone buttress and the slope of 
a mound, The details of ritual which he gives, above all in the cases 
of the composite and turf mounds, would be incredible if presented 
alone; but, alongside the evidence, they all appear sober and 
convincing deductions. The author's general conclusions about 
trade routes and cultural diffusion are fairly orthodox, but it is 
important that he considers that the Wessex culture was essentially 
British, and its forcign clements transitory. W. C. BRICE 


Family Life in the Netherlands. By K. [shwaran, D.Litt (Leiden). 
| 9] The Hague (van Keulen), 1999. Pp. 276, 44 tables, 12 


text figs. § graphs and 7 plates, Price 19.40 florins 

Until the second quarter of this century practically 
all anthropological feld work in the African and Asiatic countries 
was cartied out by research workers from abroad, mostly from 
Western Europe and the U-S.A. 

In the years following the Second World War, however, this 
fieldwork was increasingly done by trained research workers native 
to the country in which this research was done. We need only 
mention the names of Dr. K. A. Busia, Mrs. Irawati Karve, the late 
Dr. Majumdar and Lin Yueh Hwa. To these names could be added 
several others of African and Asiatic sociologists who have made 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of their own particular 
societics. 

Acthe present time we are able to witness an even more gratifying 
phenomenon, namely the fact that anthropological research 1s now 
also moving ina reverse direction: sociologists from non-European 
countries have come to study our Western societies. By doing this 
they will reveal our own culture to us more fully than can be done 
by our own observations. For they bring to the study of our society 
the fresh view of an outsider who notices particular social traits 
which we fail to record, because we are so familiar with them. 

The first sociography of a Netherlands community prepared by an 
Asiatic agronomist was that of an Indonesian, Dr. | Udin, 
describing the municipality of Huissen, a social-geographical analysis, 
accepted as a doctoral thesis by the School of Agriculture of 
Wageningen in 1946. 

This project of research (which acquired for its author the title 
of “honorary citizen of Huissen") was based on research carricd out 
during the years of the war, This book, however good of its kind, 
hardly presents us with a fuller description of the Huissen community 
than a Netherlands sociographer could give us. The author did not 
bring to his project the fresh view of a research worker from abroad, 
who for the first time meets a society which was hitherto entirely 
unknown to him. When he started his field research Dr. Sam Udin 
had already spent several years in the Netherlands as a student and 
from childhood on he bad been acquainted with the Netherlands 

f a very different quality is Dr. Ishwaran's Family Life in the 
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Netherlands. The author obtained his doctorate in the University of 
Karnatak and after this he taught the ancient and modern languages 
of India in the same University. Asa mature man he came to Oxford, 
where he read social anthropology in 1944-96. Following this he 
attended a course in the social sciences in the Institute of Social 
Studies in The Hague. 

Fascinated by the life of the Netherlands family, he started upon 
a two years’ project of research among well over 400 students of 
Leiden University. 

All too often the so-called individualistic family system of what 
in popular parlance is called ‘the West" has been opposed to the 
collective kinship systems of ‘the East.’ Instead of following this 
view and placing ‘Eastern and Wester” society as two separate 
entities in contrast to cach other, Dr, Ishwaran has succeeded in 
connecting both systems by his sensitive and able study. ‘From 
books U had gathered the impression" he writes in his preface, “that 
the modern Western family was, if not completely disintegrated, at 
least well on the road to decay and disintegration... .. The above 
impressions from literature seemed to me (or else how could society 
survive ?) to be exaggerated and unconvincing. ... In the light of 
my experience, | most thoroughly repudiate this point of view as 
being false and dangerous." 

First of all Dr. Ishwaran offers a survey of the work of a number 
of Dutch sociologists on the family, accepting their statement of 
problems as a starting point for his study, His first chapter is devoted 
to the theory and method that he proposes to follow. He then 
describes the general cultural background of the Netherlands family. 
Next the rural and urban family are considered respectively, their 
organization and activities, their social roles and focus of authority, 
their youth and its expectations. He arrives at the conclusion that the 
Netherlands family lite has retained its essential characteristics during 
rT Lareg, of far-reaching social changes. The structure and function 
of the family are highly influenced by religious convictions and 
opinions, This is proved by an inductive study which yields a large 
store of material about which so far much had been said, bur all too 
few facts had been collected, 

OF special Interest to the anthropologist is the chapter on the 
kinship network (pp. 96-108) which even in the urban family 
appears to be closcly knit. It is interesting to note that the study of 
kinship systems, which was Srnnenebted by social anthropolgists, 
starting with L. H. Morgan and carried on by Rivers, Kroeber, 
Murdock and others is now being applicd to Western socicty, 
particularly in England, 

As to the Netherlands, the rural extended family has been 
described by Dr. G. A. Kooy and by two American sociologists 
John. Y. Keur and Dorothy Keur, The Deeply Rooted: A Study of a 
Drents Community in the Netherlands, What we are still looking for 
in Dr. Ishwaran's section on the network of kinship is a description 
of the system of name-giving of newly born babies, especially the 
naming of children after grandparents, brothers and sisters of father 
and mother, as this might be revealing for the whole kinship system. 
Also, as far at Catholic families are concerned, the choice of a god- 
father and godmother among relatives and friends of the parents, 
the religious and social role of the godparents and the relationship 
which they maintain with the godchild throughout its life would be 
of interest. Additional information might be obtained from the 
circulars sent round to relatives and friends a birth, 





wedding or passing away of near relatives, memorial cards—prayer 
cards as they are called—to commemorate a deceased parent, spouse 
or child, from the placing of relatives at a wedding banquet, and 
the arrangement of a funeral procession in rural areas. 

Among the list of Tables—44 in all—those relative to family and 
religion are the most prominent, followed by those concerning the 

Retrowpert, which suk ¥ cay for tliomnse Thess bo po 
a Retrospect, which m it easy for reference. There is a good 
bibliography at the end. : . 

We gladly recommend this book to first-year students in anthro- 
pology, not only because it gives a careful description of the 
Netherlands middle-class family, but also because it may serve as 
an introduction to the study of African and Asiatic kinship systems. 
E. M. ALLARD 
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(H) Types of Rock Bisraatner a 
ROCK ENGRAVINGS AT EWANINGA, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


SIMPLE ROCK ENGRAVINGS IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA* 


by 


CHARLES P. MOUNTFORD 
Honorary Associate in Ethnology, South Australian Museum 


192 Existing records show that simple rock engrav- 
bf sn esha up of a number of indentations in 
the rock surface, are sporadically but widely distributed 
over much of eastern Australia, in Queensland, Northern 
Australia, the north-eastern districts of New South Wales, 
pean? South Australia and in Tasmania. More 
complex designs, employing similar techniques, exist in 
northwestem Atstralia With these, feietivce I will not 
deal. 


Distribution 


[t is a puzzling fact that, although no rock engravings 
have been found along the southern and south-eastern 
coasts of Australia, they are widely but sparsely distributed 
throughout Tasmania. Equally puzzling is ths fact that 
wherever these simple engravings exist the monfs are 
similar. For instance, there is a general resemblance between 
the designs on the rocks of the Burnett River, north- 
western Queensland (Matthews, 1910, pp. 498f.); Pigeon 
Creek, central Queensland (Tyron, 1885, pp. 45-7); 
Mootwingee (Pulliene, 1926, pp. 101-3); and Sturt 
Meadows (Black, 1943, pp. 16-25), both of north-eastern 
New South Wales; Daletiave, in Northern Australia 
(Davidson, 1936, p. $8); Panaramittee and other localities 
in South Australia (Mountford, 1929, pp. 337-66); Mount 
Cameron west in Tasmania (Meston, 1934, pp. 36-40), and 
central Australian groups which I have investigated in more 
recent years (fig. 1). 


Origin and Mfeani ngs 


From the statements of the aborigines, it would appear 
that the simple rock markings discussed in this paper belong 
to an extinct art. During 1937, accompanied by a group of 
aged local aborigines, | visitéd Deception Gorge, northern 
South Australia, to photograph rock engravings previously 
recorded by Basedow (1914, p. 208). To my surprise, the 
aborigines did mot recognize those rock ig cies as 
human handiwork, even though they must have passed 
through that gorge many times on their hunting journcys. 
But when I started to photograph, my aboriginal com- 
panions quickly recognized the engravings of human and 
animal footprints, and suggested meanings for the more 
complex designs as readily as my European companions. 

Some years later (1942), 1 found rock engravings at the 
Korporilya and Iromba waterholes in central Australia 
(fig. 1). On that occasion, my aboriginal companions knew 
of the existence of the markings, but were definite that 
they had not been cut in the rock by human hands, but by 
some mythical hero during the creation period. Sey) 
in more recent years, the aborigines at Kamalba, Wate 





* With Plate M and seven text figures 
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bring and Ngama (fig. 1) attributed a mythical origin to 
the rock markings at these places. 
Meanings of the Designs 
Except for the engravings of human, bird or animal 
tracks, and, in some localities, those of the creatures, it is 


not possible to ascertain the meaning of the non-repre- 


sentational engravings Even when seas with the neg 
art, particularly of Central Australia, only the aborigina 
who produced the design can explain its meanings. 





Fic. I. SITES OF ROCK ENGRAVINGS IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


Techniques 
Because this rock art is no longer a part of the living 


culture, we have no first-hand information about either 


the tools used or the methods employed to produce these 
rock engravings. As it is possible, however, to cut identical 
markings by striking the rock surface with a sharp-cdged 
boulder of hard stone, it appears hkely that those who made 
the ancient rock markings used similar tools. 


Rock Engravings in Central Australia 

Rock markings have been known in central Australia 
for more than a quarter of a century. During 1934, Miss 
Helen Teague photographed and made diss sketches of 
a number of rock engravings at the 79-mile gap on the 
Glen Helen station (fig. 1). Miss Teague gave me these 
sketches ere a 

In a geological paper Tindale (1931, p. 37) made a par- 
ticularly short reference to rock faking: near McDonald 
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Downs, central Australia, The description, however, was 
too short to distinguish the type of marking to which he 
referred! 





FIG. 3. ROCK ENGRAVINGS AT EWANINGA 


During 1940, | saw rock markings at Mount Olga,? and 
In 1942 groups (mentioned previously) at Korporilya and 
[romba waterholes. Since then I have tound other examples 
of rock engravings at Kamalba, Watelbring and Ngaina. 
Interested friends have also helped me in this research. 
About 1952, the late Roy Vyse gave me a photograph of a 
small group of rock markings near Temple Bar gap.3 More 
recently I received photographs from Mr. H. L. Buydall of 
rock markings near Owen Springs, from Mr. Eric Morris 
of a group at Loves Creek, and trom Mr. Rex Batterbee 
of a decorated face at Arcyonga. All the above-mentioned 
localities are shown on fig. 1. 





Fic. 4. ROCK ENGRAVINGS AT EWANINGA 


During August, 1959, the kindness of Mr. Leo Corbett, 
of Alice Springs, enabled me to investigate a remarkable 
group of rock engravings at Ewaninga, a few miles south 
of the Ewaninga railway station. These engravings form 
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the main subject of this paper; the other groups await 
preparation for publication. 


THe EWANINGA ENGRAVINGS 

These engravings were found on a much weathered and 
collapsed outcrop of horizontally bedded rocks (Plate Ma) 
situated on the edge of a claypan which would hold 
water for several months of the year. The level surfaces of 
this outcrop, some of the vertical faces and those under= 
neath the tumbled boulders were covered with a maze of 
simple rock engravings. | was able to record all of the en- 
gravings on the level surfaces, but time did not allow me to 
trace more than a few (fig. 5) on the more inaccessible faces, 





Fic. §. ROCK ENGRAVINGS AT EWANINGA 


So that I might record more accurately this maze of 
designs, | marked the level surfaces with a series of two- 
foot squares. Then, when the sun was nearing the horizon, 
which brought the markings into strong relief, the whole 
arca was photographed. From these choxaehithe all of 
the same scale, | constructed a photomosaic, from which 
figs. 2-4 were traced. Some of the more inaccessible en- 
gravings (fig. 5) were prepared from tracings made on 
transparent paper. 





Fic. 6, CUP-SHAPED DEPRESSIONS AT EWANINGA 


To facilitate description, | have numbered the individual 


pe faces on the photograph (Plate Ma), These agree with 
figs. 2~4, 


Description 
Fig. 2 illustrates the engraved designs on the largest rock face at 
Ewaninga (Plate Ma, face 1), Meandering lines, A.A, etc., extend the 
circles, a barred circle at C, a few bird tracks at D, and a curious 


rake-like design at EF. The remainder of the engravings arc in- 
decipherable. | 


OCTOBER, 1960 


Fig. 3, A, illustrates an adjacent level surface (Plate Ma, face 2), on 
which the engraved designs are similar to those on fig. 2. | 

The designs on fig. 3, B (Plate Ma, face ¢), except for a few circles, 
are indecipherable, 

Om fig. 3, C (Plate Ma, face 3), the engravings consist of a long 
meandering line terminating in a barred circle and several well 
defined groups of circles. 

Fig. 3, D, E, are two isolated groups of markings on the top of 
the outcrop. These consist of spirals, barred circles, bird tracks and 
designs with no apparent meaning. 

Fig. 4 (Plate Ma, face 4) is a long narrow stone covered with 
circles, meandering lines and abstract patterns. 





Fic. 7. ROCK ENGRAVINGS AT EWANINGA 


Plate Mé and figs. 6 and 7 are photographs of different types of 
rock markings at Ewaninga. On Plate Mb are five different types of 
engravings; type 1 is an example of the familiar cup-and-ring carv- 
ing, a design which has a wide distribution, both in Australia and in 
other parts of the world, I recorded similar markings at Huddle- 
stone, South Australia (1929, pp. 348f.), and have also found similar 
markings at Kamalba and Watelbring, in central Australia (fig. 1). 
Type 2 is a line of crude marks that has been cur into the rock 
surface with a chisel-shaped point; type 3, a series of indentations 
made by a pointed tool; type 4, a pair of kangaroo or wallaby 
tracks, in which the whole surface of the rock has been removed by 
repeated blows, forming a true intaglio, and type §, a series of lines 
cut into the rock by a series of closely spaced indentations. Fig. 6 
illustrates a series of deep cup-shaped depressions on a level surface 
on the top of the outcrop. These bear some resemblance to depres- 
sions which I have seen in the cliffs at Oenpelli, westem Ambhem 
Land, and at Thompson's rockhole in central Australia. Fig. 7 is a 
photograph of incisions in the rock surface which [ have previously 
called straight-line marks (Mountford, 1929, p. 60). These curious 
incisions, like the cup-and-ring markings, are present in widely 
separated places in Australia as well as in other parts of the world. 

In South Australia, similar straight-line markings have been 
recorded by a number of investigators. Basedow (1914, pp. 19§-211) 
describes a group at Mallett; Tindale and Mountford (1926, pp. 
146-9) at Morowie and Mountford (1929, p. 60), at Winninninie and 
other places in South Australia; Davidson (1936, fig. 23) illustrates 
a series at Delemere, in the Northern Territory. In addition to these, 
[ have seen straight-line marks at Iromba (fig. 1), and in the photo- 
graph of a cave at Blackall, central Queensland. 
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Although, as with the rock engravings, we have no first-hand 
knowledge of the techniques employed to produce these straight- 
line marks, it is possible to make identical marks with an aboriginal 
stone axc, without blunting the tool. 


Suuenrinary 
This paper records an extensive group of rock engravings at 
Ewaninga, central Australia. The designs are figured, distribution 
of simple rock engravings in Australia discussed and attention drawn 
to the wide distribution of specialized forms, both at this locality 
and elsewhere. 
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Notes 

t As I have recorded (1955, pp. 344), tock-pounding, a related 
technique to that of the simple rock engravings, is a living art in 
central Australia. It is possible that the markings sabarrod ta by 
Tindale are of this type. 

*Some of these markings have been described by Pringle and 
Kollosche (1958, pp. 131-9). . 

§ These are almost certainly the same group as those mentioned 
by Dr. Adam ina letter to the Hon. Editor of Man (1959, 312). For 
that reason, they are not included on the map (fig. 1). 


A VIKING SETTLEMENT IN LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND 
WALES: ABO BLOOD-GROUP EVIDENCE* 


by 
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County Health Department, Aberystwyth, formerly of the National Blood Transfusion Service, Wales 


INTRODUCTION 

193 ‘Little ng ange beyond Wales’ is the name 
4“ given to the southem part of Pembrokeshire 
where the inhabitants have for centuries been non-Welsh- 
speaking. Measuring approximately 36x24 miles, it is 
bounded on three sides by the = and on its northern 
perimeter by the Welsh-speaking part of the county. 
No part of the region, as Bryan points out, is more than 
four miles from tidal water. The linguistic divide which 
has altered relatively little during the last 800 years extends 
from the vicinity of Newgale in St. Bride's Bay along a 
curve convex to the north to the neighbourhood of 
Crumwere on the Carmarthenshire border and the towns 
of Haverfordwest, Milford Haven, Narberth, Tenby and 
Pembroke lie within the confines of Little England. There 
isa profusion of non-Welsh place names particularly in the 
old hundred of Rhos. The comparatively high frequency 
of blond colouring and tall stature in association with long 
to medium heads found in this maritime projection indi- 
cates, according to Fleure and Davies, a relationship with 
scaborne immigrants. 

Historians agtee that part of Little England was colonized 
by the Flemi ae considerable controversy exists as to 
the origins of the inhabitants of the south-eastern portion. 
In the belief that new light might be thrown upon the 
problem, it was decided to carry out an investigation into 
the serological soupiaica: Of the population, for it is 
known that blood-group genes in rural populations tend 
to remain stable over very long a 9 of time. The 
ABO gene frequencies were compared with those observed 
in adjacent parts of Wales and along the opposite shore of 
the Bristol Channel as well as in England ares 
Countries from which emigration to Pembrokeshire is 
claimed to have occurred were subjected to similar examina- 
tion. Before presentation of the blood-group results, a 
summary is given of the current views on the ethnology 
of Little England. 

Early Inhabitants 

The earliest evidence of human habitation in Little 
England dates back to palxolithic times. Traces of meso- 
lithic people have also found whilst the distribution 
of megalithic monuments shows that the region was 
familiar to neolithic people. Bronze Age invaders have left 
their mark in the area bt the remains of the Early Iron 
Age Folk are extremely scanty. 

On the eve of the Roman Conquest, Little England 
agen to have been in the possession of the Demeta—a 
tri ppeey 2 elated to the swarthy-visaged Silures of 
South-East Wales. Whilst the Roman occupation of Wales 

* With a map and a table 





differed from that of South-East Britain in bein 


tiall; rats in character, far western Pembrokeshire, 
like Cornwall, seems to have lain even beyond the military 
zone and became, as a consequence, the object of ted 
attacks, the most notable of which was undertaken by the 
Déssi tribe which is believed to have settled in the hundred 
of Rhos in the third century a.p. 


The fifth-century invasions of Cunedda which swept 
southward from North-West Britain to most of Wales 
halted short of Pembrokeshire. In the main, the Anglo- 
Saxons did not settle to the west of Offa's Dyke. Nor is 
credence nowadays given to the view that the natives of 
South-East Britain when driven from their homes by the 
English invader, found refuge in large numbers in Wales 
and became ancestors of the Welsh people. After the 
departure of the Romans, Irish influence in Pembrokeshire 

sisted as the Ogham inscriptions testify but there is no 

istorical record of further invasions until the arrival of the 


Vikings in the ninth and tenth centuries. 


The Vikings 


That the Scandinavians were responsible for the names 
of islands such as Gateholm, Grassholm, Skokholm, Caldey 
and Skomer, of rocks by the name of Emsger, Goscar and 
Tusker and of a village called Hasguard is extremely prob- 
able but whether these names imply settlement is a crucial 
question. Lloyd goes as far as to state that ‘the salient fact 
remains that nowhere on Welsh soil was there any per- 
manent Scandinavian settlement.’ Collingwood, however, 
se pa the view that ‘the story adds to the evidence of 
a defmite settlement’ and Kendrick is of the opinion that - 
Wales, in the half-century following the death of Hywel 
Dda, must have wimessed something more than mere raid 
after raid. Charles believes that it was almost inevitable 
that Norse traders should seck new homes along the coast 
of South Wales in places as inviting as Milford Haven. 
Peredur Jones holds a similar view. Rhys and Brynmor 
Jones think that the Vikings may have left small coastal 
settlements in places such as Angle but Taylor is convineed 


that there was a permanent Scandinavian settlement around 
the shores of Milford Haven. Laws stresses ‘the importance 
and persistence’ of Norse settlements in Little England and 


the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments has concluded that the old hundreds of Castle- 
martin, Rhos and part of Narberth were included in the 
Norse areas of settlement, Henry Owen summed up the 
object of the present investigation when he wrote ‘it would 
be interesting to know how far the Norse who had left so 
strong a mark on the map of Pembrokeshire had sur- 


vived. 
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The Normans 

The Normans reached Little England from Central 
Wales in the last decade of the eleventh century and, in 
due course, established themselves in castles such as Pem- 
broke, Manorbier, Carew, Tenby, Narberth and Haver- 
fordwest. Pembroke held the distinction of being the only 
Norman castle never captured by the Welsh. The com- 
position of the invading army was not exclusively Norman. 
Knights from other parts of France—Brittany, Poitou and 
the districts around Boulogne and Ponthieu—had also 
enlisted. Flemish elements—the Brabancons—who were 
considered the best infantry in Europe formed part of the 
auxiliary troops together with a number of Englishmen 
weary of their own subjection. , 

The extent to which Little England received an infusion 
of Norman blood appears to have varied. It is known that 
during the twelfth century few Welsh noble families were 
not connected to the Normans by ties of blood. On the 
other hand the Welsh atry, according to Thierry, 
never made peace with the foreigner how long soever he 
remained there, how firmly fixed soever in castle, village 


or town. 


The Flemings 


About 1108 Henry I transferred large numbers of 
Flemings who were already in England to South Pembroke- 
shire where it was thought that they would form a useful 
bastion against the Welsh. Most of the Flemings came from 
the banks of the Tweed where for about four years they 
had served a similar purpose against the Scots. It is believed 
by some that this sod qectlopaces in Pembrokeshire was 
followed by a second in 1113 and by a further one in 1155. 
One of the conditions laid down in Magna Carta was that 
the Flemings should be expelled from England and it is 
possible that the South Pembrokeshire colony was again 
reinforced in 1214. 

There is a divergence of view on the extent of the area 
colonized by the Flemings. Lloyd states that the hundreds 
of Rhos and Deugleddyf were taken over by the new- 
comers, but William Rees, in his map, shows the Flemings 
as occupying the north-western portion of Penfro, the 
whole of Deugleddyf but only a portion of Rhos. Laws 
quoting a contemporary writer mentions that the Flemings 
settled not only in Rhos but also in the towns of Pembroke 
and Tenby whilst Giraldus Cambrensis refers to the 
resistance offered to the payment of tithes by the Flemish 
flockmasters of Angle as well as those of Rhos and 
Deugleddyt. | 

The Flemish settlers were not left in peace. In 1137, for 
example, the hundred of Rhos was overrun by a Welsh 
army but in 1195 there is mention of a Flemish army re- 
capturing Deugleddyf. In 1220 Rhos was again ravaged by 
the Welsh. During this period a number of Flemings who 
left to take part in the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland 
settled in County Wexford. At no period, however, is 
there found any historical reference to the extermination of 
the Flemings, but at the time of the Edwardian Conquest 
‘the curtain drops,’ to quote Chotzen, and when George 
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Owen refers to the area in the sixteenth century, the 
Flemish tongue has disappeared and the region is described 
as sare English-speaking—a state in which it has 
remained to the present day. 


Later Immigrants 

Two sea-bome landings in Little England in the fifteenth 
century seem worthy of mention. In 1405 Charles VI of 
France, having raibiled a treaty with Owain Glyndwr, 
despatched a force of about 2,500 men which landed at 
Milford. In 1485 Henry landed with an army sargely 
composed of French mercenaries on the shores of Milford 
Haven near Dale and started a movement which, a fort- 
night later at Bosworth, gave England the first of the 
Tudor dynasty. | 

The continuous trickle of Irishmen into parts of Little 
England such as Rhos and Castlemartin increased in volume 
in he early part of the sixteenth century and reached such 
proportions during the reign of Elizabeth that in some 
parts, according to George Owen, the clergyman was the 
only inhabitant who was not Irish. The Irish came mainly 
from Wexford but claimed kinship with the people of 
Little England. Laws states that they had very little if any — 
Gaelic blood in their veins as they were the descendants of 
the South Pembrokeshire Flemings who had invaded 
Ireland in the twelfth century. A century later, however, 
the ‘Hibernian Swarm’ in Little England had od HS 

The opportunity for employment which arose following 
the passing of the Milford Docks Act int878 would tend to 
act asa magnet to a number of North Pembrokeshire men 
and the adeblishment of the Royal Naval dockyard at Pem- 
broke Dock probably had a similar though more limited 
effect. That Little England was a reception area during the 
last war accounted for the presence of considerable numbers 
who were not natives of the locality. The Armed Forces 
also had powerful contingents in the area but neither of 
these factors is considered to have had any significant effect 
on the anthropology of Little England. 





MATERIAL AND TECHNIQUE 

The blood-group data were acquired under the xgis of 
the National Blood Transfusion Service, Wales, which 
held clinics in various parts of Pembrokeshire. Blood- 
grouping was carried out on both cells and serum and a 
person's blood group was re-checked each time blood was 
donated. In view of the association now known to exist 
between ABO blood groups and certain diseases, it is 
stressed that no record of hospital patients is included. 

Members of the Armed Forces stationed in the area were 
bled at special clinics and their records are excluded. The 
wives Af ochinniget on the other hand, attended civilian 
clinics and together with holiday-makers and other 
temporary residents almost equalled in number those 
coming forward from the local population. It thus became 
necessary to question each donor regarding his place of 
birth and only shoss basen tn: the Locality and. eouentnt 
surname drawn from the ensuing list are included in the 
present survey. In the case of married females, the name 
taken into consideration was the maiden one. 
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SURNAMES 

Wales differs from all the countries of Western Europe 
in that it possesses very few local surnames, a mere = Be 
ling of trade names and hardly any nicknames. About 95 
per cent. of present-day Welsh surnames are derived from 
Christian or baptismal names and they came into general 
use in the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries. Although about 600 Welsh 
surnames, excluding variants, exist—only a fifth of the 
number of English family names found in the London 
Directory—fewer than 40 are in common use; hence the 
great difficulry of identification in the Principality. Little 
England has adopted, in the main, the Welsh surname 
pattern—a pattern which Coleridge describes as “One mark 
of a country cither not yet or only recently unfeudalized.” 
The following list consists of surnames which are far 
commoner in Wales and the Marches than in England and 
which nowadays are taken as Welsh. 


Bevan Gwyn John Owen Roberts 
Bowen Harries Jones _ Price Rowlands 
Davies Hopkins Lewis Pritchard Thomas 
Edwards Howell Llewellyn Prosser Tudor 
Evans Hughes Lloyd Prothero Vaughan 
Francis Humphreys Matthias Pugh Walters 
Griffiths James Meredith Bees Watkin 
Gronow Jenkins Morgan Jichards Williams 


ABO Bioop Groups 

If Little England is divided into a north-western and a 
south-eastern part by the Eastern Cleddau river, the 
Daugleddau and the Milford Haven, the ABO gene 
frequencies in the two halves are found to differ signifi- 
cantly from one another. This leads one to conclude that 
Little England is inhabited by two rather different groups 
of people; see Table 1. In view of this difference the two 
parts are considered separately. Brief reference is also made 
to certain features in North Pembrokeshire which suggest 


a link with Little England. 
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South-East Little England 


Judged by the frequencies found in Britain, the out- 
standing feature of this region is the exceptionally high A 
gene frequency. There is a corresponding fall in O. The 
B seine eequiency is higher than that noted in Southern 
England but closely resembles values observed by Fraser 
R.oberts (1955) in Cumberland and Northumberland. 
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Fic. 1. ‘A’ GENE FREQUENCY IN PEMBROKESHIRE 


Adjacent North Pembrokeshire and West Carmarthen- 
shire do not display a relatively high A frequency. In 
England generally the A frequency falls as one proceeds 
northward and it is in the south that one would expect a 
search for A frequencies similar to those of South-East 


TAS te [. THE ABO FREQUENCIES IN LITTLE ENGLAND AND ADJACENT AREAS* 


Group Frequencies 
Area Total 
0 A B 
South-East Little 431 33°9 §0-1 07 
North-West Little $04 4l+4 44g 10-7 
North Pembrokeshire and B76 ates 38-8 10-¢ 
the lower Teify valley 

Mest Carmarthenshire 599 art 429 7-8 


Expected = y?_for Gene Frequencies 
AB, per ss home- 

AB een, geneity O A B 
3 53 $2 48-5 33-6 To 
a6 And O- $6 64-1 28-1 78 
4-2 5°4 Og2 68-3 243 3 
2-2 29 ee | OBeg 2-2 $4 


* A mumber of comparisons between the proportions of © and A in various areas have been made. The results obtained by means of a fourfold table 


show the existence of statistically significant differemes. 


(1) 5.-E. Littl England versus W.-W’. Little England yields a y*= 5-02. For one degree of freedom P< 0-05. 
(2) S.-E. Little England versus North Pembrokeshire a y?= 19-43, For one degree of freedom P<o-oo1, 
(3) 5.-E. Little England versus West Carmarthenshire a y?= 12-48. For one degree ef acrscy P< o-p01. 

Fi 


(4) N.-H’, Little England versus North Pembrokeshire a y*= 4-24. For one degree of 
1§0 


erdom P< 0-05, 
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Little England to be most rewardmg. They were not 
discovered by Fisher and Taylor in Southern England nor 
were they encountered by Fraser Roberts (1948) in a survey 
extending from Gloucestershire to Cornwall. Tovey did 
not record them in the Scilly Isles. No mention of a similar 
frequency is made by Kopet in her analysis of data cover- 
ing most English counties from the Midlands to Surrey 
and Hampshire. The figures which approach those of 
South-East Little England most closely, however, were 
recorded among mental defectives in East Anglia and 
Essex by Penrose and Penrose. In view of the association 
now known to exist between ABO blood groups and 
diseases such as cancer of the stomach and peptic ulcer the 
results should be treated with reserve until it is established 
whether there is also an association between ABO blood 
groups and mental deficiency. It must, nevertheless, be 
admitted that Kopeé’s figures for healthy donors drawn 
from a rather larger area in Eastern England show a trend 
very similar to that found by Penrose and Penrose. 

An island of raised A gene frequency has been found in 
and around Chester—a town where, according to historians, 
there was strong Viking influence. 

Kopet’s Sussex records have a higher A gene frequency 
th thoes from Kent and Hampshire. It was in this county 
that the Normans first set foot on English soil and Beddoe 
comments that the French immigration was large enough 
to produce a definite cthnological effect in some parts of 
Southern England. 

Ireland is, according to Hackett and Dawson, a country 
of low A gene frequencies—the average for Eire is 19 per 
cent.—and on the eastern seaboard there is a fall from 20-1 
per cent, at Dublin to 14-6 per cent. in County Cork. The 
counties nearest Little England, Wexford, Kilkenny, 
Waterford and Cork, differ trom it very appreciably. 

The rather meagre ABO blood-group data from Belgium 
bear no resemblance to those of South-East Little England. 
Nijenhius's comprehensive observations in the Netherlands 
also differ from the latter but similarities exist between 
parts of Holland and North-West Little England which will 
be xetetred to later. ie? 

Although men from further afield had enlisted in the 
Norman army which invaded Britain, the main body 
hailed from Normandy and it is in the modern départements 
of Seine Maritime, Eure, Orne, Calvados and Manche that 
their descendants are most likely to be encountered. Neither 
Khérumian nor Vallois has reported an A gene frequency 
as high as that found in South-East Little England. 

In parts of Norway and Sweden, on the other hand, A 
gene frequencies almost identical with those found in 
South-East Little England have been recorded. Hartmann 
and Lundevaal observed this type of frequency im the 
Norwegian counties of Oppland, Hedmark, Buskerud, 
Akershus, Telemark, Vestfold, and Ostfold and in the 
towns of the Skaggerak coast. Their presence in Oslo was 
confirmed by Heisto. In Beckiman’s comprehensive treatise 
on the physical anthropology and population genetics of 
Sweden reference is made to the existence of the very same 
type of A gene frequency around Lakes Viner and Vitter, 
in most of Sdédermanland and in much of Dalecarlia. In 
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Denmark, Andersen has recorded an A gene frequency of 
the same order. His material consisted of paternity cases 
and prisoners in sa ioe zen gaol but he claims that they 
were arandom sample of the population. As other post-war 
investigators have not reported such a high A frequency in 
Denmark, one wonders whether Andersen's figures were, 
in fact, heavily weighted with natives from a particular 
area. If so, the precise location of this area would be of 
considerable interest. | 

Even if the disputed historical claims are added to the 
more generally accepted ones, the number of countries 
from which people may have migrated to Little England is 
nevertheless extremely limited. Of these countries, Norway 
and Sweden and possibly Denmark stand out as being the 
only ones which display A gene frequencies of the same 
order as those found among the natives of present-day 
South-East Little England. Bearing in mind Mourant's 
statement: “In general it may be said that where history 
shows populations to have a common origin they do have 
similar blood-group frequencies’, one draws the conclusion 
that the Vikings did establish a p: vent settlement in 
Little England and that it extended over most of the south- 
eastern’ part from Narberth along the Castlemartin 
peninsula to Angle. Furthermore, the survival in Pembroke- 
shire of A gene frequencies so akin to those of parts of 
Scandinavia suggests that the Vikings came to these parts 
not as warriors who married into native families but as 
settlers accompanied by their wives. Had the Scandinavians 
married Welshwomen to any appreciable degree, the 
resulting population would have been much lower in A. 
Beddoe mentions that in some expeditions the Vikings 
brought not only their wives and children with them but 
their thralls also—a point which is brought out in Alfred's 
treaty with Guthrum. : 





North-West Little England 

In ABO gene frequencies the North-West differs signifi- 
cantly from the South-East and from Welsh-speaking 
Pembrokeshire to the north. It bears no close relationshi 
to West Carmarthenshire nor to Devon and Comwall. 
The divergence between it and Ireland is even greater. 

Historians agree that the Flemings settled in much of the © 
region and the A and O gene frequencies are consistent 
with the presence of a people very similar to those who 
inhabit certain parts of the Netherlands. The old chroniclers 
relate that the Flemings had been driven from their home- 
land by a tremendous inundation which had covered much 
of their land with sand and seaweed but Freeman suspected 
that it was ‘a legendary story’ and Dept proved, after a 
study of coastal erosion, that the tale was ee substance. 
Nijenhius’ figures for North Brabant, part of Limburg 
near Venlo and the south-western shore of the Zuider Zee 
as far inland as Alkmar resemble the North-West Little 
England values closely. The blood-group evidence is not, 
however, as decisive as it is in the South-East for it admits 
of other possibilities consistent with history. The North- 
West frequencies could, for example, arise from a mixture 
of North Pembrokeshire stock with a people similar to 
those living in the South-East. Although the numbers are 
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too small to draw statistically sound conclusions, the 
inhabitants of Marloes and Dale are as high in A as those 
of the South-East and it is possible that a similar type of 
people once inhabited the Milford area. The actual site 
upon which the town of Milford lies was vacant in the 
seventeenth century, as J. F. Rees points out. 

If English elements accompanied the Flemings in large 
numbers, the serological is a is against their having 
come from the banks of the Tweed—the area occupied by 
the Flemings immediately prior to their removal to Wales, 
Northumberland is a region of low A frequency as is also 
South-Eastern Scotland, An East Anglian or Lincolnshire 
origin is more likely than one from the North country, 
the Midlands or the West of England. 

Of the five départements which make up modern 
Normandy, Seine Maritime has a higher A gene frequency 
than the others. This frequency, however, is almost 
identical with that recorded in the French capital. Vidal de 
la Blache wrote of Normandy that the ancient cumulative 
forces of the interior have reacted against the sea and one 
wonders whether this applies in special measure to the 
ports of Le Havre and Rouen. If so, they cannot be 
regarded as representative of the Normans. On the other 
hand, if one accepts thar those who live in Upper Normandy 
differ genetically from their compatriots in the lower part, 
there is a case for claiming that Normans from the Seine 
valley made an ethnic contribution to North-West Little 
England. 

The B gene frequency in the eastern half of Wales is only 
a trifle higher than that found in England generally but in 
the western half there is a small but statistically 7 ieee 
rise. On the Welsh moorlands where physical anthropolo- 
gists claim the persistence of very ake seek stocks, the 
proportions of O and A genes may vary but the B gene 
frequency is consistently higher than on lower ground. 
The existence in Littke England of a B gene frequency in 
harmony with that of Western Wales suggests that traces 
of an ancient stock, probably akin to the Welsh moorland 
folk, have not been completely effaced by the later waves 
of immigrants. 


North Pembrokeshire 


Serologically, North Pembrokeshire folk differ signifi- 
cantly from Se inhabitants of South-Eastern and North- 
Western Little onion There are, however, some parts of 
North Pembrokeshire which bear a resemblance to Little 
England. The village of Letterston and the surrounding 
countryside which yielded 53 donors were found to displa 

an A ere frequency as high as South-Eastern Little 
England—a situation which contrasts markedly with that 
found, barely a dozen miles away, on the eastern slopes of 
the Prescelly Mountains at Maenclochog, Mynachlogddu 
and Crymmych where A genes are as scarce as in North 


Wales. 
The town of rac cage which bears a name of Norse 
origin does not display the Scandinavian type of raised A 


¢ frequency but the township of Goodwick overlook- 
Ee Fishguard Bay and the village of Llanwnda have both 
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inherited a greater number of A genes, whatever their 


source. 


CONCLUSION 


As the vast majority of written documents have almost 
certainly been found, it is unlikely that historians will be 
able to throw much additional light on the history of 
human settlement in Pembrokeshire. Blood-group genetics, 
on the other hand, has produced evidence which should 
assist in terminating a long-standing historical controvers 
regarding Norse settlements in Little England. In due 
course, it is hoped chat a study of the many other blood- 
group systems will add to our knowledge of the 
anthropology of Wales's premier county. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Diagnosis of the ‘Wild Man’ + to Buddhist 
Literary Sources from Tibet, Mongolia and 
194 China. By Emanuel Vitek, M.D, Archeological 
Institute, Corchosolvak Academy of Sciences, with Josef 

Kolmaf, Ph.D., and Pavel Poucha, Ph.D., Oriental Institute, 
Czechoslovak of Sciences. With two text figures 

I (E.V.) reported in the August issue of Man, 1949, 203, 
on some interesting old li evidence for the existence of wild 
capa ba35 presi bagpipe ef ions. The material 
was © by the Czechosl Archxological 
Expedition in 1958. For the a bg and transcription, free 
translations by Mongolian monks from Ulanbator (Urga) were 
used in the article. Since according to the response these materials 
appeared to be very important, I asked our oriental linguists who 
have only recently returned from abroad to make a precise trans- 
seg and translation of the texts according to international 
e (a slight modification of the Chinese Professor Yii Tao- 
ch'dian's of transliteration of Tibetan was employed) in 
order that the texts might also serve as important research sources 
for linguists. 
The Tibetan and the Chinese texts were translated by J. Kolmai, 
the Mongolian and the Manchurian ones by P. Poucha, both 
from the Oriental Institute, Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
Prague, Appended to these two sources is an extract relating to 
this subject and discovered only recently by J. Kolmai in a 
collection of sacred Tibetan books called Kanjur. 

The texts accompanying the illustrations were subjected to a 
new precise study and read as follows: 

Peking Edition 

Title (transliteration): 

secret iced sisen Sg Bree lac and ae alle han 

miter mig reyan ces bya ba bzhugs so 
Free translation: 


‘Gorgeoudly decorated book on the origin of medicinals inter- 
preted by Dri-med Shel-phreng.’ 


Cut-out from p. 24a (fig. 1): 
First illustration (left), upright figure on a rock with upraised arm 





Tibetan mi rgod = wild man 
Chinese vi = bear 





= little monkey 





Ac samedi = monkey. 
Third illustration (right), sitting monkey: 
Tibetan spre = large monkey 
Chinese pliant = monkey 
Mongolian betin = monkey 
Cirga Edition 
Title (transliteration) : 


Gso byed bdud rtzivi vkhrul med ngos vdsin bro rig me long du mam 
per shad pa mdses mtsar mig rgyan shes bya ba bohugs 3." 
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Text on the right hand of the figure (left of picture) 
aCe 


ini, Fi gnyan du gnas pavi dom rigs dbyihs mi dang mtsungs, yang 
py stobs puede dies! ec Ditie soa Uthecptiee bee thaths 


las mkhris pas pa sel bar esungs so, 

Teanilation: 
Mi-rgod (pronounced me k) is a creature of the bear family which 
lives in the proximity of the mountains and resembles man. It has 


t Its meat is as evil 
rites Goan conse didcaste: Tas teeckah took calle thas es 
says that its gall is used to cure diseases Gecaans of the pall blaster 


Texts accompanying the illustrations: 


Manchurian Aswa nazin m wood-bear 
Mooecne: kiimiin goregesil = wild man 
pi = bear 
Tbe transliteration 
of Chinese 
name. 
Text related to the illustration of monkeys (right) 
Transliteration : 
Sprevut ni, sprevi shad yin par (bai gon las byung)} zhing yang gniyer 
gdong, yan lag gi dwags zhes pa rivi meivi rigs yin fe, kehy 
sar ge Chie ache ion ed cing vgro tril med S ecke 
shing tog la wdod che zhing meher ba med do, les fas che spi ving 


ming ring fa spre, chung bar spree yin, {pgyud las, sprevuyi rus pas 
bu vbyin byed, Cex gsumgs.}# 


Translation: 


Sprevu (pronounced peroo) is the sound produced by the monkey 
[hence its name—J.K.), It is also called ‘wrinkled face." It is an 
animal with extremities, of the family of the mountain men. It 
resembles the dog, is of pale purple colour, with long hair, It 
has no hair on the rump. Its gait resembles that of man. Ie likes 
fruit, has no spleen. Those of them that have a large body, long 
hair and a long tail are called ‘je.’ Small ones are called * peeve 

{The Tantras say that people (sons) arose: itani the sncakes 
family (bone).} 

Dhastration of a monkey on a branch (centre): 


Tibetan sprevu = littl monkey 
Chinese frou = monkey 
Manchurian smortia = yellow monkey 
Mongolian saméi = monkey, 


Mhustration of a sitting monkey (right): 


Tibetan spre = monkey 
Chinese | = monkey 
Manchurian  bonio = large monkey 
Mongolian  — befin = monkey. 


ie Saaen eect nt ae Uiics. g and translation of the 
m the Peking and Urga editions of the 

book isi to a certain extent possible to ery to take up an ateude 
towards the dilemma of the ‘wild man’ even from the point of 
view of their meaning. 

After reading not only the texts and names relating to the 
illustrations of the “wild man,’ but also those belonging to the 
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neighbouring animals, it is to reach conclusions even on 
the zoological position of the ‘wild man" in the natural system 
of the Tibetans. In both editions of these Buddhist textbooks the 
“wild man" is always placed consistently between a group of 
bears which precedes him and a group of monkeys following. 
Already this Lcaleeaticn in itself suggests where the ‘wild man’ 
should actually be placed in the system. 

This placing by jocasation in the text is even emphasized by 


the different ings of the translations of the names of the 
‘wild man’ all te Langtoess used here, While the Tibetan and 
the Mongolian texts speak about a “wild man’ in the proper 
meaning of the word or about a ‘man-animal’ or both, the 
(Chinese and the Manchurian names hint at another connexion— 
with the bear. Besides, the text given on the right hand of the 
wild man in the Urga edition directly says: *Mi-rgod is a creature 
of the bear family which... resembles man.’ 

Finally, the fact thar this ‘wild man” belongs neither among the 
monkeys nor to man may be judged from the last sentence of the 
text relating to the illustration of monkeys in the Urga edition. 
The text in free translation runs: “The Tantras say that people 
(sons) arose from the monkey family (bone).” This sentence can 
only mean that in the nacneal system of the Tibetans man is also 
placed at the highest point, following after the monkey.3 

On the basis of the above two literary documents it is possible 
to try to include the “wild man" in the following zoological 
system: bears — wild man — monkeys — man. The Chinese and 
the Manchurian texts seem to sound more probable. 

The illustration of the “wild man" may even represent a certain 
being of no actual zoological basis, or may mean that the name of 
the being is reserved for a certain kind of people, such as thieves, 
robbers, as shown by one passage in the Kanjur. 

In the Kanjur which together with the Tanjur forms the 
Tibetan Buddhist canon, im a section called *“Geungs wdus’ 
(Collection of Dhdrant), in a volume bearing the Tibetan name 
“wam, there appears on pp. 9663-s7a7 a magic formula (dharani 
in Sanskrit, gzungs in Tibetan) whose Tibetan name is: 

Vphags pa mi rgod mam par vioms pa zhes bya bavi gzungs 

Its Sanskrit model runs: 

Arya- cauravhidhvamsana-ndma-dhdrant 

The magic formula may be translated into English as follows: 
“The magic sentence that secures a complete defeat of the thief.’ 
It may thus be seen that in this case the Tibetan word ‘mi rgod' 
was used in the sense of ‘robber, thief,’ ‘cawra’ in Sanskrit. This 
turns the entire question of the determination of the ‘wild man‘ 
in a somewhat different direction. 

By these three literary sources on the existence of the wild man, 
Czechoslovak science contributes to the solution of this very 
interesting dilemma of the existence and diagnosis of the snow 
man. Is he a myth or a living creature? 
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A final evaluation will still require not only further linguistic 
and natural historical study, baraien a good piece of luck, in order 


that sound and unambiguous proofs of the true nature of the at 
present sensation-cnveloped “sow man’ may successfully be 
presented. 


Notes 

' The translation docs not make logical sense.—J.K. 

* The text marked { } #s not quite clear, or the translation 
docs not make logical sensc.—].K. 

3 The Tibetans’ conception of the development of man from the 
ape is very clearly formulated for example in a historical book called 
Clear Mirror of the Royal Genealogies (reported by J. Kolma’ in he 
article entitled "How the Tibetans came on Earth,” New Orient 
Bimomhly, 1960, No. 3, p. 10). 


Absence of Abnormal Hemoglobin in 274 Children in 
195 South Slovakia (Including 63 Gypsies). By 


Professor J. A. Valfik, M.D., D.Se¢., Department of 

Anthropology and Genetics, J. A. Komensky (Comenius) 
University, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, Dr, H. Lehmann, M.D. 
ScD., MR.C.P., F.RIC., and Miss Joan Nichols, St. Bartholo- 
mews Hospital, London 

In the course of a medical survey of schools in villages in the 
area of Trnava in South Slovakia blood was obtained, The survey 
was carried out in the spring of 1959 and the age of the children 
varied from six to 14 years. The villages concerned were Mal- 
Zenice, Bohunice, Jaslovee, Radofovee, Paderovce and Velké 
Kostolany. There were 234 children, who comprised 63 pure 
Gypsies and r7r others. The opportumity was taken to examine 
the hamoglobin. This was done for two reasons. It is known that 
in North-West India Hamoglobin D is present in about 3 per cent 
of the population, As Gypsies are alleged to be connected with 
North-West India, it was thought thar Hamoglobin D might be 
discovered amongst them. Furthermore ike ast history of 
Gypsies and non-Gypsies there has been repeated contact with 
Mongols and it was thought that it might be worthwhile to check 
on the presence or absence of Hzmoglobins H and E which are 
associated with the mongoloid race. Unfortunately the non- 
Gypsy children were not all of strictly local origin, abour half 
of them being children of parents who had immigrated from the 
mountainous north, This area had much less contact with Mongols 
than the mbhabitants of the Donau basin, 

None of the sam ples investigated showed as bas normal 
adult haemoglobin. All samples were examined for alkali-resistant 
hamoglobin (Hacrmoglobin F) for inclusion bodies by incubation 
with brilliant cresyl blue (Hemoglobin H) and by electrophoresi: 
(Hazmoglobin D, E, ete.). 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Central Indian Prehistory: The Carlyle Collections. Cf, Man, 


| 9 6 1958, 207; 1960, 140 


Sim,—I was interested to read in a recent suc of MAN 
Britsh Muscum of the collections of 


Mr. Sicveking’s account of the acquisition by the 
Mr. A. C. Carlleyle (or 

Carlyle !). Incidentally the author of this note offers to correct my 
spelling of the gentleman's name, so | would like to make it clear 
t I followed the spelling that he used in his publications. Mr. 
Sicveking comments extensively upon my carlier note in Man 
‘Morhana Pahar: A Rediscovery,’ but he does not seem to have 
fully understood its nature as a preliminary report upon the redis- 
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covery of this site, one of a group of rock shelters in Central India 
which contain numerous rock paintings and quantitics of Late Stone 
Age tools, and from which a great part of the collections in question 
originated. 

Mr. Sieveking says that I have ‘not understood the mechanism 
of the acquisition by the Museum" of part of the collections. [ must 
reply to this that it would be a sad stare of affairs indeed if he asa 
Msc man were not more familiar with this mechanism than a 
mere ficld archrologist like myself. I will even go farther and 

ctaliate by pointing out Mr. Sieveking’s apparent lack of familiarity 
with the now quite substantial literature on the Indian Stone Age 
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which perhaps led him to make the somewhat nalve statements in 
his Last paragraph. Had he read my note more carefully he would 
have seen that “I intend to publish another paper in the near future 
describing them [the stone tools from Morhana Pahar and other 
sites] in detail,” Let me assure him that this is still my intention, and 
pgs hope that my forthcoming publications will clear up some of 
ems that are worrying him. 

Me ety, at the risk of repeating myself, | want it to be clear that 

it was familiarity with these very collections and the obvious dis- 
crepancy | their importance and the part wai of their 
publication by Vincent Smith and others that were the motivating 
factors in carrying out the research in the field which led to the 
rediscovery of the sites. Both my husband and I have long been 
familiar with these and other large collections of Indian prehistoric 
material in the British Museum, which have formed the basis of 
much of our research—no one could be more aware of their unique 
value and interest. | sincerely hope that Mr. Sieveking will continue 
his investigations into their history. However I am not yet in my 
dotage, cither to the extent of being ‘ gratified,” as Mr. Sieveking 
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seems to expect me to be, at being told facts which I already know, 

or to the extent of being totally unaware of the significance of my 

discoveries. | aay 

Barrington, Cambridge BRIDGET ALLCHIN 
Cypro-Mycenman. Cf, MAN, 1960, $3, 182 

Stm,—Since the appearance of my note on the decipher- 

197 ment of senso phbiag: 2h a the following points have 

occurred to me. 

First let me a logize for the unpardonable spelling of Idalium 
as “Edalium, eat for the secu istetel entitlement of the Enkomi 
tablet as ‘the tein Case Panes che ‘the al aie For 
the rint in 20 tran Hon rea 5. 

“Mis Tayloe of the Institute of J , was actually on the 
when the tablet was unearthed by a boy while he was Mis te 
ap the chamber floor, She assures me that some nine-tenths of the 
Enkomi site remains to be dug. Thus there is every hope that more 
tablets will be found, even if, as with the present one, they were 
broken up to make new foundations. 5. E. MANN 


REVIEWS 





Folkways: A Study of the Susana jer Importance of 
Usages, Manners, Customs, Mores and Morals. 
19 By W. G. Sumner. New York (Dover (U.K. agents: 
Constable), 1949. Pp. xiii, 692. Price , 

This comprehensive study of the ‘folkways’ ant tees of the 
customs and conventions of primitive and civilized peoples in 
various states of culture and disciplines, is of interest for social 
anthropologists not least because it was first published in 1906, Ir 
represents, therefore, an approach to human behaviour which was 
less familiar 40 years ago than it is today. To this extent the Professor 
of Political and Social Science at Yale was anticipating the method 
that has now been so widely adopted in this country, if not so 

icuously in America, 

By what he calls *folkways’ is meant the habits, routine and skill 
acquired in primitive society in the struggle to maintam existence in 
human groups, cach member of which has profited by the expen- 
ence of the rest of the community. When all at last have adopted 
the same way for the same purpose, the ways have been tumed 
into customs and become the mass phenomena, In connexion with 
them instincts have been developed giving rise to “folkways" by 
tradition, imitation and authority, providing the needs.of life. In 
course of time these folkways, it is contended, have given rise to 
inferences and developed into new forms which have exercised a 
constructive influence over men and society. term “mores” has 
been coined to describe ‘the popular usages and traditions when 
they include a judgment thar they are conducive to societal welfare, 
and when they exert a coercion on the individual to conform to 
them although they are not coordinated by any authority.’ 

The author then proceeds to an investigation and ition of 
the ‘folkways' and ‘mores’ in society to determine their ing On 
human character, conduct and code of life. An enormous field is 
covered which includes the social, sexual and religious customs and 
beliefs among primitive peoples in Africa, Australia, and Mclancsia, 
in the ancient civilizations of Greece and Rome, China, Japan and 
India, in Judaism and Islam and in modern western civilization in 
Europe and America. Among the subjects discussed are aie 
wealth, and slavery, boar blood revenge and cannibalism, 
marriage institutions, social codes, incest, child sacrifice, tg 
sports, exhibitions and drama, asceticism, education and 
The main purpose throughout the inquiry is to show how the se o- 
called “mores” function to give stability to society, usually uncon- 
sciously as ‘the masses never know any reason why the mores are 
what they are.’ It is only when they are subjected to organization, 
leadership and discipline that they are capable of any beneficial 
action. Moreover, every civilized ae! it 4 maintained, “has to 
carry below the lowest sections of the masses a dead weight of 


ignorance, poverty, crime and disease," together with a central 
section which is ‘neutral in all the policy of society,’ living oF 
routme and tradition, narrow-minded, shallow and diced 
But because of the numerical strength of this middle group repre- 
senting the ‘common man," it has to be humoured by the popular 
press, art, legislation and advertisements, as it constitutes "the great 
popular jury at last and, by adoption or rejection, decides the fate of 
all proposed ¢ ee in the mores." 
_Amon per clases Humanism and classical learning are 
Prsicrsis digs as alba fads which have strongly influenced the mores 
and become a bin avi -~ affectation. se Stipe ah a 
superstition making people all on one pattern, taught in their 
turn creating folkways Br themselves which become stereatyped 
and authoritative. Again, “no historian,’ it is affirmed, ‘ever gets 
out of the mores of his own society or origin,” his stand tandpoint being 
always determined by his social, political or religious allegiance. 
Where anthropologists stand in this catena is not stated, but this 
highly controversial and provocative book at least deserves the 
critical attention of those who are concerned with the social 
implications of human behaviour comprehended in the term *folk- 
ways. E. ©. JAMES 


Evolution of the Apparatus. By E. Lio 3 
Spring field, Til. (Thomas) (U.K. agents: Blackwell Sei. 
[19 Publ}, 1958. Pp. x, 103, frontispiece, 20 text figs, 
In the current 


bibliag. Price AE 6s, 

ions on the evolution of man, special 
attention has been focused on the importance of culture in providing 
a kind of ecological miche, adaptation to which has given human 
evolution its unique ie quality. It is generally assumed that culture was 
made posible gh the interplay of certain developments: 
notably, the assumption of erect posture, the freedom of the hand, 
released from locomotory responsibility, the establishment of tool- 
making and the expansion of the brain. The effect of speech and 
language in this dynamic process, which is not yet fully understood 


DuBnul, 


in its details, has suffered some neglect even though acknowledg- 
ments of their possible significance have not been altogether absent. 


Perhaps the very ephemerality of spoken language may account 
in part for this. Heretofore it has been impossible to determine 
precisely when Sawai hominids ac ired speech and the ability 
to create and use symbolic language. ‘it has been uncertain 
whether language took an initiatory part or merely a subsequent 
and reinforcing one. 

Although a precise answer to this problem is still far from 


realization, Professor DuBrul's sili: of the evolution of the 
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speech a tus does provide some interesting and possibly 
important light on the question. He has applied to the study of the 
arrangements and development of the feat cavity and the associated 
structures of the throat a dynamic concept of modification through 
progressive adaptation to the necessities of upright posture. Standing 
erect has, he shows, shortened the length of the Caf cave: increased 
its angulation with the newrocranium, moved forward the foramen 
magnum and, along with it, the position of the throat, These 
adaptive modifications, resulting from postural changes, have 
limited the space between chin and throat and have led to a drastic 
alteration in the laryngo-velar relations, As an accidental by- 
product of these anatomical rearrangements, expelled air has been 
given access to the oral cavity where the formation of distinctive 
and varied sounds becomes possible through tongue movements 
established in feeding habits. Invoking ‘opportunism’ and the 
‘selective premium of established neural mechanisms put to the 
new use of speech, DuBrul offers a concept that envisages the 
possibility that speech could have evolved at a very carly stage of 
hominid evolution. 

Considering the profound influences of language on culture, it is 
surprising that the literature on the evolution of its basic anatomy 
has been so sparse. DuBrul’s work is, therefore, welcome, even 
though it is in some respects an irritating exposition of its subject. 
The introduction is far too long and written in a style that often 
gets in the way of the reader. The heart of the matter which begins 
with a consideration of the anatomical changes in the oral anatomy 
brought on by erect posture might have pained by illustrations that 
more clearly identified the parts described, Nevertheless, DuBrul 
has something to say worth careful attention. 

HARRY L. SHAPIRO 


La Grande Invention de l'Ecriture et son Evolution. By Marcel 
Cohen. Paris (impr. Nationale), 1958. 3 vels.: Vol. J, 


Gp pp. xt, 471; Vol. TT, pp. 228; Vol, IM, 94 plates. Price 
2OO #3 P 


M. Cohen has been engaged on this enterprise, with a break 
during the War, since 1936. It contributes little that is new, and in 
fact avoids the main unsolved problems, but as a work of compila- 
ton it is a monumental achievement. The range of documentation 
is remarkably complete and the illustrations and signaries are repro- 
duced with scrupulous accuracy. The references, morcover, are in 
general very up-to-date, though it is a weakness in a work of this 
scale that it should so often refer to earlier bibliographies and not 
mention directly such standard works as Hunter's on the Indus 
scnpt and Falkenberg’s on the Uruk pictographs. 

After a bref account of the use of sgnsand symbols, with magical 
and symbolic meaning, on pebbles of Azilian age, dmrings, wampum, 
and the like, the book proceeds to pictographic writing (prote- 
écriture), with examples from aboriginal America, Siberia, southern 
Nigeria and Easter Island; this last instance is, however, amended in 
the volume of notes, in the light of the recent work of Knorozov, 
who maintains that it involved more than simple pictography. The 
next stage, in which pictorial signs are employed as phonograms, i 
illustrated with Maya and Aztec instances; though here again a 
lengthy note is sade : necessary by a thesis of Knorozov, that the 
same sign may be used as ideogram, determinative, or phonogram. 

In these early chapters, M. Cohen's use of the phrases rébus direct 
for an ideogram and rébus d transfert for a phonogram may be 
considered an unnecessary addition to the vocabulary of the subject, 
particularly as they involve an unusual extension of the meaning of 
the word rebus 

There follows a full account of the development of *ideophono- 
graphic’ writing in China and adjacent countries. It is made clear 
that this form of script is very suited to monosyllabic languages; 
the implication being that it was an indigenous invention. But in 
view of its relatively late beginnings, and of the derivative nature 
of much else in early Chinese culture, it might be asked whether the 
idea of writing was not also imported thereto. 

The chapters on the history of writing in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
follow conventional lines, except that the account of the prote- 


Indian scripts lies oddly at the beginning of the second of these, 
biseeud Of bakig covipletely senabune: y 
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The section which concerns the ancient scripts 
Mediterranean basin may be taken to illustrate some general weak- 
nesses of the first part of the book. The important question of the 
affinity between the hicroglyphic signs of Egypt, Crete and the 
Hittite realm is mot raised; nor is the degree of continuity between 
the different Cretan scripts properly debated, Complete signari 
of these writing systems, set ade by side for comparison, sci i have 
contributed greatly to such studies, But these are not given; nor is 
the Phaestos Disc, of such outstanding importance, fully reproduce 
and the best and most analytical edition of it, by Evans in Scripta 
Minoa 1, is not mentioned in the notes. The old theory of its 
importation into Crete is mentioned, though the discovery of the 
ah sctipts of Mallia has now made it appear much more 
likely that the Disc was an indigenous creation. In i the chapter 
is orthodox but not fully up-to-date, and it bears the stamp of 
painstaking and intelligent, but generally unimaginative and some- 

es mcomplete compilation, 

The first part of the book closes with an account of the ecarlics 
alphabetic scripts. Since Semitic languages can be understood if 
written with consonants and long vowels alone, it is probable that 
a replacement of syllabic by consonantal signs in a tongue of this 
Le Se have ea the first step towards the devising of an 

phabe 

The second part of the work begins with a history of the spread 
of alphabetic writing in different regions of the elt and traces 
the various lines of cultural contact which were involved: for 
instanee, that linking south Arabian writing with the Brahmi script 
of India, There follow accounts of the orthographic conventions 
by which alphabetic scripts were adapted to the expression of 
different languages, of the evolution of various cursive styles, and 
of divers methods of numerical and musical notation. Finally, there 
is. a brief chapter on the techniques of writing, printing and record- 
ing, and a résumé of the argument of the entire work. The general 
thesis about the evolution and spread of writing is convincing, 
though somewhat orthodox, but the real value of these volumes is 
as an ambitious work of reference. W. C. BRICE 





Evolution, Marxian Biology and the Social Scene. By Compay 
, Zirkle. Philadelphia (U. of Pennsylvania P.) (London: 

ZC) en 1939. Pp. $27. Hd £3 eae 
. Aodern evolutionary theory is expanded here for 
general readers, and is based on work of Dobslansky, Fisher, 
Haldane, Huxley, Jennings, Wright and others. The author castigates 
Lysenke and Marxist intrusions as well as the literary effusions o 
Bernard Shaw and other writers. Does the recent rehabilitation of 
the memory of Vavilov in Russia presage an attempt to return to 

truth from past wanderings in the sane of dogma ? 

The author might have paid more attention to Dob 
developments, and to the possible modifications that the electron 
microscope may bring. Modern thought follows Gulick in recog- 
oat thar diverse sea wer psi of mutations (= heritable varia- 
tions) may accur in isolated groups, especially if small and inbred, 
and mot all such mikeartoné tissl “be direct adeputibas Natural 
selection is seen, more than ever, a3 a very important factor. If some 
character is not kept up to the mark by natural selection (our tecth 
for cxample) it may decline through diminutional mutations. May 
our descendants some day look upon dentures (perhaps spectacles 
too) as marks of high status? The pages dealing with Mutation 
Pressure could be clarified. H. J. FLEUR 





aay, spriester nordeurasiatischer Volker. By Hans 
| ed Findeisen, Stuttgart (Kohlhammer). 1997. Pp, 240. Price 
"DM 480 i 

“Shamanism” is the general and vague collective appellation of 
the original religious conceptions of arctic and i “4, ] 
is erg rgermna: the peraen ot the maka sient 
priesthood of this religion and plays a very important role in it, 
He has to help the living throus being able to contact—in a kind 


of ecstasy or trance—the spiritual world, above all the deceased 
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relatives, There seems to be clear evidence for a very great age for 

a practices—the author would date them back into the Stone 

they were obviously known among the historical 

pele too: the Cumzran Sibyl j in Vergil, Aen., VI, 45ff., is no 
a shamaness ! 

This handy littl book a Professor Findeisen is meant to be a 
general and not too learned introduction to the main problem of 
shamanhood: how the shaman contacts the spirits. But it is by no 
means 2 mere compilanon of results of porevicis Investigations, 
being based largely on the author's own researches, and it thus 

siggests a new lanation of the problem. Many scholars (e.g. 
Verbitskiy, Radlott Harva) have noted that the special ability of a 
shaman is something like a sickmess, in certain cases like the epilepsy. 
Professor Findeisen, however, questions this “psychiatric” explana- 
tion. He has been experimenting with spiritualistic mediums, which 
in his opinion show a close parallelism with the main function of 
the shaman. There is, I believe, another point too, which should be 
elucidated experimentally. According to many tales shamans used 
to cat toadstool (Agarigus muscarius) in order to attain the trance. I 
have, however, never scen any scientific explanation as to the physi- 
cal and mental effects of the toxic or narcotic ingredients of that 
plant, On the other hand, the parallelism with spiritualistic medium- 
ism. does not explain much, since the true character of the latter has 
not yet been scientifically established, as is shown for example by 
the controversial opinions quoted by the author in Chapter AVI. 

In so far as a parapsychological approach can really help us to- 
wards a. better understanding of shamanistic practices it must of 
course be welcomed. PENTTI AALTO 


Man, the State and War. By Kenneth N. Waltz. New York 
(Cofumbia UP.) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1960. Pp. viii, 
203 263. Price £2 as. 

A Rarer yet unsparing criticism of all pre- 
scriptions for ending war that have been made to date. The evil in 
us, the evil in social systems, the rivalries of social systems all 
contribute. A leader's decision is rarely a free one, everyone's plans 
depend on everyone else's, Wars come because, as J. J, Brousseau 
put it, there is nothing to prevent this. Perhaps fear of the H. bomb 
may for a litth while be a deterrent as well as a danger. The effort 
to make our partial values absolute is the final sin and results in the 
most bloody conflicts, and yet we are far from humbly recognizing 
all opinions and beliefs as tentative. The one Constant that we know 
is the Process of Change, and so adjustment is perpetually needed 
and yet risky, 

Politicians’ need to consider full-employment for increasing 
numbers is one of the problems of peace. Anatole France's Penguin 
Island is a reminder of the risks of war in trade that Cobden and 
Bright soft-pedalled. 

It would have enriched the book if the author had done more to 
consider the diversities of motivation among the | eres of diverse 
regions but that would have made the book too | 

Hy. FLEURE 
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La Grande Festa: Storia del Cap ynelle civilta 

— By Vittorio Lanternari. Milan (il Saggiatore), 1949. 

204 Pp. $49. $5 illus. on 40 plates, map. Price 3200 lire 

This is Vol. Il of a series having the general title La 

Cultura, and treating of a wide variety of matters, including social 
anthropology. The author sets out to examine those rites which may 
be, if somewhat loosely, styled New Year festivals, ic. ceremonies 
which take place at some natural division of time, such as the end of 
the dry season, the gathering of harvest, or the like. He begins with 
the Trobrianders, and goes on to review a number of cultures, 
including those of food-gatherers (especially in Australia) and rising 
as high as the comparatively advanced agriculture of some Amer- 
indian peoples. Throughout, be insists, quite ae Pp ie on the a 
that not everything in wach cultures ca be 
religious practices or ideas, carly man being ates capable “of 
perceiving something of the economic laws to which his life was 
subject and adapting himself thereto in a more or less com 
manner. Thus, the digging stick was from the first simply a stick for 
digging, a wholly practical implement, not, for instance, a phallic 
symbol belonging to the well-known equation = Woman, 
The economic and the magico-religious factors co-exist always and. 

everywhere, 

As to why magico-religious practices do exist and are connected 
with the natural breaks in the routine of a savage or barbarian 
community, he is of opinion that anxiety is at the bottom of 
them. Having had a poor harvest or hunting season, men are 
naturally ansaous for their food supply; having had a good one, 
they tend to fear that they may not succeed the next time. In either 
case, the weather condinons compel a pause, perhaps one which 
lasts for some weeks, in their usual occupations, around this 
gather ideas unconnected with the routine of finding or producing 
food, particularly the belief that at such times the dead revisit their 
old homes, and precautions must be taken accordingly, All this is 
abundantly illustrated by instances from the most approved authori- 
ties, which on occasion are elaborately analysed, and diversified 
with theoretical discussions. 

Printing, paper, and reproduction of illustrations are all excellent. 

H. J. ROSE 


The Autobiography of Charles Darwin and Selected Letters. 
Edited by Francis Darwin, New York (Dover Publ.), 1958. 
205 gy wilt, 365. Price $1.65 

This reprint of the abridgement of the Life and 

Letters, originally issued by Darwin's son, Francis, in 1892, follows 
closely on the centenary of the Origin of Species. The bannres of the 
battles of a century ago now secm somewhat tattered and faded. 
But there is a sincerity in Darwin's revelations about himself which 
makes an immediate appeal. Even his hypochondria appears pathetic; 
while his agnosticism is halting and tentative, and accompanied by 
a warm syeapars and respect for his opponents. The constant and 
even cxape concern with contrary evidence, which marks all 
his scientitic work, accords with the humility and generoauty of his 
general character. W. C. BRICE 


ASIA 


Races and Cultures of India. By D. N. Majwndar. Third edition, 
Bombay [etc.| (Asia Publ. Howse), 1958. Pp. xx, 465. 


206 shi mise et divided into three parts. The first, 


which is labelled eeenogen Contours’ contains, after a general 
ise ter on race and culture, three chapters dealing with the physical 
ropology of India—race elements in prehistoric India, in India 
today, and as indicated by blood-group distribution. Part I, 
*Ethnographical Trails,’ is divided into chapters on Habitat, 
Economy and Society, Economic Grading and Status Role, The 
Economy of the Khasa—A Polyandrous People of the Cis- 
Himalayas, Family and Marriage, Family and Marriage in Poly- 
androus Society, Kinship Categories, Progressive Rule of Women, 
and Youth Organization, Part [I has three chapters on aspects of 
caste and seven more on Totem and Taboo, Tribal Organization, 


= aming ae ue pena Canvas of Tribal ro 
mitive f10n, Anthropology an. An 

and Primitive Medicine. These chapters hag Avan aig tee 
Piacial Types, a Bibliography and an Index. 

The work is rather uneven, some chapters, three on caste for 
instance, being excellent whereas others, such as that on Primitive 
Religion, are less satisfactory. But this like the rest of the book has 
to be read in the light of the author's purpose as stated in his intro- 
duction, which is to provide ‘a book of orientation for those 
who want to specialize in anthropology, and to those whose 
interest... secks moorings in basic knowledge of the threshold 
of Indian culture.” It is in fact an introductory textbook for students 
and amateurs interested in anthror with special reference to 
India, an assessment which perhaps accounts for the inclusion in the 


bibliography of a number of general and theoretical works which 
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have no specific reference to Indian material, From this point of 
view it has many merits: the author indicates the main authorities 
im the fields of which be treats, and discusses their views without 
bias, though rightly not hesitating to his own. He is prob- 
ably best where he relies on his own fie work, as in his accounts 
of the Vaptheesce Khasas or his description of the caste system 
at work in the village of Dhanaura. In his useful account of the 
village dormitory institution he might have pointed out that the 
institution of the Long House as a dwelling for the extended 
family has had an important part in the development of the village 
dormitory, as by the division of its centre into cubicles for the 
privacy of married couples the adolescent are relegated to the 
front or back veranda. When the house splits iM up into a row of 
separate buildings, or into two such rows g one another, the 
veranda at the end becomes the young men’s dormitory and 
continues in many tribes to face down the street. 

Where the volume is open to criticism is in its paucity of specific 
references and in the large number of minor errors. It is true that 
most of these errors do not affect the author's argument or in- 
validate his exposition, but they do cause a reader with intimate 
knowledge of some particular field traversed by the author to 
wonder whether the parts on which he lacks expert knowledge 
are not equally faulty in detail. For example Sir E. Gait appears 
as Gates both in text and index; the Khasi language is classified 
(p. 135) as Tibeto-Chinese, whereas it really belongs to the Austro- 
Asiatic family: the table showing the cconomic status of tribes 
(p. 141) needs much revision; the Thado Kukis appear consistently 
as Thadan, and Darlung is not the name of a clan but of a mountain 
in the Lushai Hills, nor have the Kukis a dual organization; the 
figures given for Angami Nagas on p. 384 are completely at sea 
and so forth and so on, One is led to the irresistible conclusion that 
Professor Majumdar’s book was written from his lecture notes 
without verification at the sources from which his material was 
orginally drawn. 

There is a good index, an index also of authors referred to, and 
a bibliography; the omission of a map is regrettable. 

J. H. HUTTON 


Tribesmen of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. By Pierre Bassaignet. 
| Davea (Asiatic Soc. of Pakistan), 1953. Pp. 110. Price 
yy ORs. 4/- 

207 In this unpretentious hittle volume Profesor 
Bassaignet gives a bricf account of the tribal peoples of the Chit- 
tagong Hill Tracts in East Pakistan, an area first effectively ad- 
ministered in the cighteen-sixties by T. H. Lewin, the immortal 
Thangliana, and except for occasional interludes neglected and 
ill administered to the end of the British régime, Nor is one’s are 
for the future inclined to optimism when Professor Bessaignet te 
us of the scheme now going forward to flood the best low and 
irrigated land in the area for a power scheme which will turn 
90,000 tribesmen from their homes. For the new industries already 
created on the Karnafuli river employ very few hillmen indeed— 
og per cent. in the Karnafuli paper mill—but are already responsible 
for the importation of some 30,000 foreigners from the plains. 

The author gives a very useful bibliography, but repeats without 
comment a statement that ‘very little is known" about the Shendu 
ot Lakher tribe and fails to mention not only Fryer’s note in the 

i Asiat. Soc. Bengal for 1875 ‘On the Khyeng People of Sandoway,’ 
but even N. E, Parry's admirable and informative monograph on 

The Lakhers (Macmillan, 1932). He says too litde about the southern- 
most and probably the most interesting part of the area, the 
Bomong’s circle. He would find some extremely valuable and 
interesting material on this, and indeed on the whole area, in 
J. P. Mills's long report on the Chittagong Hill Tracts submitted 
to the Bengal Government of the later nineteen-twenties. Professor 
Bessaignet finds no confirmation of the tradition of a Talaing 
origin for the Maghs (there seems little point in alrering the onl 
to Mogh, as the neutral vowel is always pronounced o in Ben 
and transliterated 4), but docs not mention the fact that See 
considered the old a script to be of Khmer family. The 
Bomong himself is a descendant of the ancient Burmese kings of 
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Pegu, but many of his subjects are traditionally Talaings of that 
kingdom tted to Arakan in the sixteenth century. 
wonders incidentally if the Tanyabi mentioned on p. 76 is the 
Manipuri heroine Thoibi reappearing in a different "oes 
Professor Bassaignet states (P. 36) that ‘as a rule tribal peop 
have no actual concept of land ownership." If this is pale a : 
case the people of the Chittagong Hill Tracts must be very different 
in their outlook on land from the tribesmen of the North Cachar 
and Naga Hills to the north of them. The jews’ harp is referred to on 
Lewin's authority as a moder introduction; he probably meant the 
metal version sold in most bazaars; the indigenous bamboo variety is 
widespread in South East Asia and most unlikely to be recent in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, The game of gila described as played 
with wooden discs is no doubt that equally widespread gam 
generally associated with the great flar beans of Entada ae 
though ivory discs are also used in Manipur where it is a seasonal 
game played in the spring. In the references added by Miss Niblett, 
daughter of the first post-British og Commissioner, is 4 
reference to a hillman who wished | with a bamboo 
pipe ict into his grave down which rice liquor. was to be poured 
ally 0 ays ss this wish * ble asi Rl the bee oe 
bu inte the grave, apparently for the egress ingress 
soul, or for communication with the dead, is a Thado Kuki custom 
shared by the Kacharis of Assam and practised also in Borneo and 
Madagascar. Miss Niblett also recounts, in a version slightly 
different from that given by Lewin himself in The Fly on the Wheel, 
the well-known story of Lewin's demonstration of his impervious- 
ness to leaden bullets. 
There are unfortunately many misprints—'Sensus,’ for instance, 
for “Census,” “Bura Barua" for *“Bura Boma," ctc., 
aud tie istationeen veep poor. On the other hand the p fans and 
descriptions of the family dwellings are good and the 
whole justifies itself as an addition to a poorly documen 
primitive life now swept into a vortex of rapid change. 
J. H. HUTTON 






Cambodia. ee David J. Steinberg. New Haven (H.R_ALP. Press) 
(agents N.Y, Taplinger), 1959. Pp. 351. Price $7 
208 ‘This volume is the fifth in the Human Relations 
Area Files Survey of World Cultures, It opens with a 
statement by the Survey editor: “The focus of this book is a society 
as it functions. Emphasis i is on the dynamics of the culrore—the 
presence and im of forces for change, the constants of attitude 
and behavior, the abiding values.” The concluding paragrap! 
reads: “Americans are not well known in Cambodia. Unnl tf 
recent spate of government missions, very few Americans had 
been there. A peasant is apt to assume that anyone of western origin 
is French. In general, marvel about the United States among 
educated Cambodians is combined with a feeling of skepticism 
generated by American government policies that affect Cambodia, 
Interestingly Filipines are regarded as more American than Asian." 
Between these two statements, Mr. ) . with some — 
collaborators (‘revised for 1949 by Herbert H. Vrecland"), has 
collected material of varying value in some 22 chapters, ranging 
from The Culture and the Society, through Dynamics of Political 
Behavior, Theory and Structure of Government, Basic Features 
of the Economy, Art and Intellectual ian, to National 
Attitudes. The book is completed by 16 tables giving information 
on demographic data, newspapers, “Status of Piural Credit Co- 
operatives,” “Present Sixty-Year Cycle with 
Buddhist, and Western Dates,’ ete., and a section entitled Recom- 
eng ere Oe vvallhitny, Sésschang of Bs spake toe 
ty general a m of its can 
be assessed from the complete omission of any = Paes to the work 
of George Cordés, or any mention of the Bulletin de ['Erole 
frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, a fondness for citations from Sud-Es 
Asiatique (Saigon), three references to Time and two to Newsweek, 
It is perhaps too casy to make fun of a compilation of this kind: it 








éelesente: to’ Caisticdia’ onthe’ Files: tania pormsl Of every 
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‘quality’ and “general availability’ are probably no more than 


It can be stated without hesitation that the historical sections of 
the book are virtually valueless. We have successive waves of 
migration from India starting in the third century B.c. (p. 37); 
Mahayana Buddhism reaching Cambodia from China via Vietnam 
(p. 60). (Incidentally the Four Noble Truths are not called Maha- 
vagea (p. 60): this term applies to one of the sections of Khandhakas 
in the second part of the Vinaya, dealing with regulations for the 
organization and administration of the Order.) Few historians 
would recognize an Indo-Malay invasion from Java in the eighth 
century, while the evidence for great Thai migrations into Cambodia 
from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries is scanty, to say the least. 
The whole discussion of the historical development of Cambodian 
kingship is superficial and ill conceived. But these points may 


perhaps be held to be irrelevant: after all, this is not a history book. 
The fact is that the text is studded with errors and misstatements: 


batik is not a Malay sarong (p. 46); "a Buddhist monk—called bonze 
in Cambodia* (p. 62)—a term of Japanese origin widely used in 
French, but not in Cambodian. “Temporary or professional bonze’ 
as a term of reference shows a curious misunderstanding of the 
nature of Buddhist monasticism. Nor do I sce that, in a discussion 
of the administration, the statement “while these officers are called 
“ministers” as in France, some of the agencies of government are 
now called “departments” as in the United States” contributes 
anything to the understanding of Theory and Structure of Govern- 
ment. Neither word is used in Khmer. It may be a consolation to 
some that ‘Cambodians do not think in Marxian terms” (p. 93) 
(some, at least, do: sce pp. 106-12), but it is perhaps more revealing 
of the writer's outlook (on p. 103 we are told that Nai Pridi 
Phanomyong has been ‘since 1954 a resident of Red China), 
than of Cambodian thought patterns. Irritating mistakes: the 
periodical banned in 1953 is called Paris-Match, not Match; cunous 
analogies: “Cambodians do not view such expedient changes in 
status [discussing Sihanouk abdicating in order to become prime 
minister] as evidence of irres ibility, as some westerners viewed 
the abdication of King Edward VIII"; apparent contradictions: 
‘the Buddhist clergy are entirely independent of the cross-nurturing 
that obtains among other Theravada Buddhist countries’ (p. 68) 
and ‘Until recently Cambodian Buddhist monks had to look to 
Thailand for higher Buddhist education" (p. 144); curious beliefs: 
‘Cambodians hold their own language aloof from such unsavoury 
and boisterous demonstrations as bargaining, using Vietnamesc 
when haggling over quoted prices with Vietnamese and Chinese 
merchants’ (p. 33)—has the writer ever actually attended a market ? 
What happens when one indulges in the unsavoury, not to say 
boisterous, business of dealing with a fellow Khmer? 

Like all H.R.A.F. studies of this kind, Cambodia has its uses, but 
it cannot be used with safety by anyone who is not prepared to doa 
great deal of careful checking of the information supplied, or is 
unable to assess its presentation in the light of personal knowledge. 
‘An American official questioned a number of Cambodians about 
their ideas of the location of the United States and received quite 
remarkable and entirely fanciful answers" (p. 286). Verb. sap. 


Buddhism in Chinese History. By Arthur F. Wright. Stanford 
2 O (U.P.) (ULK. agents: O.ULP.), 1999. Pp. xiv, 144, 


§ plates. Price ft $f. | 
It has been calculated that the Chinese Buddhist 
Canon is some 7§ times as long as the Christian Bible. To translate 
the 2§ dynastic histories would require some 4§ million words, 
And this vast body of material represents only a fraction of the 
material of ‘the most voluminous record which any people 


: of its own —a record whos richness and variety 
reduces the historian almost to ir. Yet thanks to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and the Federated Theology Faculty of the 


University of Chicago, Profesor Wright was induced to deliver 
six lectures, the substance of this book, which, it was hoped, 
‘might interest a broad segment of the educated public in a subject 
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that is both integral to the history of a great civilization and relevant 
to the problem of the interrelations of cultures in our timc.’ 
(Paper-back publishers please note.) 

The extent of Professor Wright's achievement is remarkable, 
It is not just that he has succeeded in distilling from this vast, 
amorphous body of matter a study which is both coherent and 
convincing (and readable: no mean feat in a period when read- 
ability is an invitation so often to disapprobation). He has illustrated 
his text not merely with apt and clegant quotations but also with 
material from the plastic arts which furthers his arguments com- 
pellingly and with felicity. After a discussion of thought and 
saci? in | China, he discusses the period a.p. 65-317, his 
period of preparation, and shows how the breakdown of Chinese 
institutions, the lesening certainty among the Chinese about 
their ideas and values, prepared the way for the adoption of an 
alien religion and one, moreover, which seemed singularly ill 
suited to its new milieu, China favoured ethical particularism: the 
Indian ideal was towards ethical universalism. Yet, as Wright 
shows, in the period when China fell to the Huns, both those who 
fled to the south and the foreign rulers who exercised power in the 
north found that Buddhism served their needs. This is the period 
of domestication, The next stage, the period of independent 
growth, demonstrates the function of Buddhism as a unifying 
force first for the Sui and then for the T'ang dynasties. Yang Chien, 
the founder of the Sui dynasty, proclaimed for his campaigns 
which resulted in the re-unification of China a Buddhist ideology: 
“We regard the weapons of war as having become like the offerings 
of incense and flowers presented to Buddha, and the fields of this 
world as becoming forever identical with the Buddhaland.” Ir was 
during this period that Buddhism developed in Chinese schools, 
(Ch'an (Zen in Japan) being but one of these. Towards the end of 
the T'ang dynasty, Confucianism, under state age and 
influenced to a considerable degree by Buddhist ube eet as 
a movement for the revival of Chinese institutions whose break- 
down had led to the spread of Buddhism with which “people had 
been drunk for a thousand years," as an cleventh-century scholar 
expressed it, This phase forms the subject of the next chapter, the 
period of appropriation. Here attention is properly drawn to the 
process of sinicization of the Buddhist pantheon during the Sung 
dynasty. The book concludes with a chapter "The Legacy of 
Buddhism in China’ and "A Selection of Further Reading.’ 

Throughout the book Professor Wright deals lucidly and in a 
manner which even the non-specialist reader can follow with the 
complex interactions of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. He 
relates this complexity to historical, social and economic develop- 
ments and shows how inept was Ranke's reference to Volker vor 
ewigen Sfillstandes, His discussion of the processes by which 
Buddhism was made acceptable to the Chinese: ‘the wife comforts 
the husband" of India becomes ‘the wife reveres the husband" in 
China; the device of ko-i, matching concepts, was used to ‘explain’ 
Indian ideas; the neo-Taoist dialogue, ch'ing-tm, was adopted for 
the discussion of Buddhist ideas. The importance of the struggle to 
translate Indian ideas, linguistically, grammatically and in content 


alien to those of the Chinese, is discussed not only in its relation of 


the spread of Buddhism in China but also for its importance for 
the introduction of new forcign ideas and terminologies in the 
eee bt Paden centuries. (It is ironical to reflect that the 
urs of Kumdrajiva Hsiian-tsang played their part in maki 
poi the skill with which Mao ene and ‘Liu Shao-ch'i 
handle the pt of Marx, Engels and Lenin.) Inevitably there are 
semen whi the specialist will not agree, yet it is difficult to 
lieve that any other scholar could produce a better book, ot 





or One 
better able to stimulate and provoke the professional or inform the 
broad segment of the educated public to whom Professor Wright 
has addressed himself. It may be that a map and a brief chronological 
cee Mess assistan : riba aged education and a knowledge 
of ese history and geography are not yet onymous, But 
Professor Wright has made a major contribution to the discovery 
of ‘an Empire of learning, hitherto only fabulously described," He 
has, in his preface, expressed his debt to Professor Tsukamoto and 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT IGBO-UKWU, NIGERIA, 1960 


(a) The ‘Teba Vase,” from Fsatat Anazte’s Compound, H, a Tj ingles. (bh) Bronce potstand, Hrovger leaah Anocrir's Compound; side 
showing mule (7) figure (cf. jig. 1). Ac. 12 inches. (¢) Isaiah Anozie's Compound; view of deposit under wrall looking north. Seale 
1 foot long. (d) Richard Anozic's Compound; general view of burial deposit. Scale marked in inches : 
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EXCAVATIONS AT IGBO-UKWU, EASTERN NIGERIA: 
AN INTERIM REPORT* 


by 
THURSTAN SHAW 


2I1¢ ) Some 20 years ago the finding of a number of 24 Pieces of small chain 
ho interesting bronze! vessels and ornaments was 20 Small conical spiral bosses 
, 4 Small lattice-work ormmaments 


wae ae a fol 4 astern I 1 “rid. lec ri maa : : 5 
reported? from Igbo in Eastern Nigeria. Igbo (or Igbo- an Rings, diameter abodtad teiches 


Ukwu, “Great Igbo,’ as it is now usually called, to dis- roo Small * bell-shaped” ormmaments 
tinguish it from other Igbos) is in the Awka Division, 8 Small plaques 
between Agualawbia and Nnewi, about 25 miles south-east 3, Aro knot’ manilies 
of Onitsha. Dahas sd" ornaments 
: , = =i co OMIM 
The water table at Igbo-Ukwu lies at a depth of some 00 1 Small eiiieal bell (not certainly from Isaiah Anozie's 
feet, and water is stored in bottle-shaped cisterns which compound) . 


have an opening at ground level less than three feet in 
diameter. (This rype of cistern is always referred to by 
English-speaking inhabitants as a ‘native well.’) The cisterns 
are dug to a depth of up to 20 feet in the Benin sand, and 
have their sides well rammed at the lower levels to help 
make them hold water: surface rainwater is drained into 
them during the wet season, and this lasts during the greater 
part of the dry SCASOM, 

It was in digging such a cistern in his compound in 1939 
that a man called [saiah Anozie struck a number of bronze 
objects. He dug them out of the ground and piled them 
against the wall of his house; with his consent some of his 
neighbours helped themselves, believing these objects to be 
‘good medicine.’ Some months later the Assistant District 
Officer in the area, Mr. J. O. Field (now Commissioner for 
the Cameroons), heard of the bronzes, purchased them from 
the finder, and reported the find in Man. (He later presented 
them to the Nigerian Government; except for (two or) 
three specimens in the Jos Museum, they are now all ex- 
hibited or stored in the Nigerian Museum in Lagos.) The 
District Officer in the area at the beginning of the war 
collected most of the picces which Isaiah Anozie's neigh- 
bours had taken; some of these pieces are now in the British 
Museum, and some in the Nigerian Museum, Lagos. One 
or two pieces were subsequently recovered from Igbo by 
Mr. Kenneth Murray when he was Surveyor of Antiquities, 
and these are in Nigerian museums. 

The bronze objects recovered in this way consist of: 





1 Brazier,’ or bow! on its own openwork stand 


4 Large bowls (over 12 inches diameter), round or oval Fic. I. BRONZE POTSTAND, IGBO-UKWU, 1960 

2 Medium-size bowls (under 12 inches diameter), round or Side showing female figure. From Isaiah Anozie's Compound, 
oval . ee. H. c. 12 inches 

9 'Crescent-shaped" bowls, resembling * pinched" calabashes | ‘ : 

1 Small pear-shaped bowl All the large objects, and many of the smaller as well, are 

1 Pot ring ; <a characterized by elaborate and ornate decoration, often 

2 Vessels in the shape of shells showing representations of insects, such as crickets and flies, 

4 ‘Cylindrical ormaments | They sé hiv the cre pardue bechmicie and show | 

i Pendant ornaments, Combet iii of animal or human heads Hey are cast y { re pe ri uae tec IMT Le anc § OW a very 

t Small circular pendant omament high standard ot craftsmanship. In style they are unlike the 

4 Coiled sakes on spikes work of Ife or Benin. Mr. Field suggested,3 because of the 

1 Spiral handle presence of cloth with some of the bronzes, that they might 

1 Sword hilt be more than a | aiacll 3 - 

4 Sword scabbards Tot more than a hundred years old, but Mr. Jones4 

ver heads pointed out that this could not necessarily be inferred, since 

t Large chain the preservation of the textiles could be due to their close 

* [ith Plate N and three text figures proximity to the bronze. 
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Ever since the original discovery, Mr. Ficld and Mr. 
Kenneth Murray hoped to dig ihe site, but the oppor- 
tunity never presented itself. In 1958 the Director of the 
Nigerian Federal Department of Antiquities, Mr. Bernard 
Fagg, asked me if | would excavate the site on behalf of the 
Department. This I did, with the assistance of Mallam 
Liman Ciroma, and resources provided by the Antiquities 
Department, in the dry season of 1939-60, being resident 
on the spot from 8 November, 1959, to 15 February, 1960. 
All finds from the excavation remained the property of the 
Nigerian Government. | 

During this period I made efforts to see if | could recover 
any more of the bronze objects which had become scattered 
after the original find, giving it out that I was interested in 
‘ald metal Pees: and that I was prepared to pay for what 
I wanted. The net was cast wide, and in the course of three 
months brought up a curious assemblage of objects, from 
trade manillas to pieces of carburettor; but in addition toa 
number of “Aro knot’ manullas from different find places, 
it did bring in one pendant ornament of the kind familiar 
from the 1939 finds from Isaiah Anozie’s compound, and 
which was stated to have come from that source. It is 
different from all the others recovered, however, in that it 
repre a leopard’s head. This is now im the collections 
of the Nigerian Antiquities Department. I also saw what 
appeared to be a ‘spiral handle’; this was in the possession 
of Isaiah Anoziec, and, as far as 1 know, still is, since he was 
unwilling to with it. There were persistent reports of 
a bronze ‘table,’ which appeared to have been obtained by 
a European, but I have been unable to trace this. 

The first task on arrival at Igbo-Ukwu was to obtain 
permission to excavate and to arrange terms of compensa- 
tion. The ten days’ negotiation that this involved is a story 
in itself, but it gave rise to one important event. When it 
appeared at one point that arrangements to dig in Isaiah 
Anozie's compound were likely to fall through in spite of 
promises made before my arrival, another member of the 
family, Richard Anozie, who lived not far away, announced 
that “things had been found" in digging a cistern in his 
compound; would we like to dig there? Mr. Kenneth 
Murray had also heard about this on a previous visit to Igbo 
and had made a note of it. Richard Anozie indicated the 
spot, underneath many tons of building sand. His informa- 
tion later proved to be correct, and perhaps it is worth 
recording that whenever we had the opportunity to check 
information given us by actual excavation, it always proved 
accurate. Eventually we reached agreement to dig in both 
compounds, 


Isaiah Anozie's Compound 

The spot that Isaiah Anozie showed us as the place from 
which the 1939 finds had come was a small depression 
about 24 feet in diameter, between his mud-built goat 
house and his pan-roofed dwelling house, adjacent to his 
existing cistern. It looked as if he had dug quite a small area, 
and that the adjoining areas had been protected by the goat 
house and the dwelling house. In fact, however, this small 
depression was not the result of his digging up the bronzes 
20 years ago, but was a water-catchment basin, known as 
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‘the daughter of the well." Furthermore I later discovered 


that in 1939 neither the goat house nor the pan-roofed 
dwelling house had been there. It seems that when he came 
upon the bronzes, Isaiah Anozie dug around for all he could 
find, and for this reason I do not think that any of the 
deposit is sealed underneath the pan-roofed house. Natur- 
ally Isaiah Anozie did not dig underneath or too close to 
existing compound walls, and it was under or near these 
that we found the deposit untouched. 

Mr. Field had reported the bronzes as having been found 
at a depth of ‘cight or nine feet,'5 but when questioned on 
the caject: Isaiah Anozic maintained that he had found 
them at a depth of two feet, and nothing would shake him 
from this. It was in fact the od average depth 
from which we later recovered the bronze objects in 
excavating the area which had not been disturbed. Mr. 
Ficld’s estimate of the depth appears to have been based on 
a reconstrnction of the circumstances of the finding, made 
from reports given some months later.® 

In rot te to make an area to excavate, it was necessary to 
take down two compound walls, fell rwo trees and fill in 
the existing cistern. This then gave us an area rather more 
than so feet long, and varying m width from 15 to 25 feet. 
Fortunately we were able to find within this area the limits 
of the deposit containing the bronzes. Part of the area had 
been disturbed by the previous digging, but under or near 
the old compound wall it was undisturbed (Plate Ne). 

The bronze objects excavated consisted of: 


1 Vase", approx. 13 inches high, consisting of a pot standing 
on its own pot stand or pedestal, and the whole enclosed in 
a knotted ropework pattem, attached below the rim of the 
pot and to the base, but free-standing away from the middle 
of the vessel (Plate Na). 

1 Pot stand, approx. 12 inches high, consisting of a hollow 
open-work cylinder terminating at top and at base in a wide 
flange; on one side there is a male, on the other a female, 
human figure, with negroid features (Plate Nb, and fig. 1). 

1 Large bow! 

1 Medium-size bow! 

t Vessel in the shape of a shell 

1 Staff head 

t Sword hilt 

1 Sword scabbard 

1 Coiled snake on spike (fig. 2) 

2 Pendant ornaments of animal heads 

A number of rings, diameter approximately 44 inches, ‘D- 
shaped” ornaments, small plaques and conical spiral bosses. 

A rhe number of * bell-shaped’ ornaments and pieces of small 
chain. 


In addition to these objects of bronze, there were a 
number of pottery vessels, a heap of iron knives or razors, 
the iron sword lying im situ by the scabbard, and a large 
number of beads: these appear to be of yellow and blue 
glass, and of chalcedony or carnelian. Some of these were 
ying as strung, some were still threaded on copper wire. 
Many of them appeared to have been Seceiee with the 
pendant ornament representing an elephant’s head and 
with the bell-shaped ornaments, as part of the decorative 
trappings of the sword-scabbard. The ‘D-shaped’ omma- 
ments and the conical spiral bosses were in some cases 
attached to what appears to be leather, and may have been 
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part of a highly decorated head-dress, Alternatively, they 
may represent handles attached to calabashes. 

The fact thar all the larger bronze objects had traces of 
cloth adhering to them prompts the idea that they were 
wrapped up before being buried for safe keeping, in the 
way that is still practised by some of the priests at Ife with 
ritual objects used in ceremonies at certain shrines.7 How- 
ever, there were a number of indications, including the way 
some of the objects were lying in the ground, which suggest 
that they were in some sort of low hut, which was 
abandoned for some reason, and subsequently collapsed. 
This gave the impression of a store-house rather than of a 
shrine. It may have had an area of about to feet square. 





FIG. 2. BRONZE SNAKE WITH EGG 


The object is provided with a central spike, From Isaiah Anozie’s 
Compound. L. 43 inches 


_ Some ro feet to the south were two clearly marked post- 
holes, five to six inches in diameter, and three feet apart, of 
which the posts appeared to have been burnt (instead of 
being eaten by white ants) since they were filled with char- 
coal and carbonaceous material. No others were en- 
countered to the north of these rwo, and none within six 
feet to the west or south. Because of the presence of 
buildings and the limits of our ‘concession’ it was not 
possible to explore more widely, or on the east side. It is 
possible that two such postholes would be the only sur- 
viving indications of the former presence of the traditional 
type of hut in this area, in which the roof timbers are 
supported on the earth walls exeept on the open or verandah 
side where two or three posts perform this function, A 
irerin type of pot, and a large iron knife, also came from 
this area. 


Richard Anozie's Compound 

Richard Anozie’s compound lies some 50 yards to the 
south-west of that of Isaiah Anozic, and it was here that a 
man was reported to have been digging a cistern, to have 
come across some ‘things,’ to have become frightened and 
to have filled the whole thing in again. To get at this spot 
a large quantity of building sand which had been dumped 
on it first had to be removed, and it was also necessary to 
take down two compound walls, in order to give a reason- 
able area to excavate. On this site were found: a hearth or 
cooking place with bronze implements in it; a shrine; an 
ancient cistern of whose existence the present inhabitants 
were quite unaware; and a burial. 
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The modern half-dug cistern soon became apparent, 
with its brown infilling of recent rubbish contrasting 
strongly with the red Benin sand. At this stage we managed 
to get hold of the man who had original sf it, and who 
had k been away in Port Harcourt when wf td excavating. 
He said that he had come across some “pieces of iron,’ 
“black boards," and ‘like cement.” We could not think 
what this latter meant at first, but it turned out to be the 
yellow sand of the burial area; it was because the cistern- 
digger had feared that this might cave in on him that he 
had abandoned his project. 

The hearth or cooking place, at a depth between one 
and two feet below the i, consisted of a small area of 
sticky carbonaceous soil, underlain in places by a thin layer 
of white clay. Embedded in this area were three curious 
bronze implements: one appears to be a fleshhook about 
18 inches long; one consists of a bar of bronze just over a 
foot long in which one end is a handle end and the other 
end apparently had something bound to it, as traces of the 
binding were preserved; the third object is a contraption 
just over a foot long consisting of three longitudinal rods 


bound round at each end with copper or bronze strapping, 


and apparently originally enclosing wood (fig. 3). 


Fic. 3. BRONZE OBJECTS IN SITU, IGBO-UKWU, 1960 
Richard Anozie’s Compound. Scale in inches 


The shrine, about five feet to the south of the hearth, and 
extending from nine inches from the surface to a depth of 
four feet, contained a heap of pots piled up on top of each 
other. In addition there was a large number of small 
pen “pegs.” At first sight one of these might appear to 
be an ordinary potsherd, but when many are scen together, 
it is clear that they have been made by rubbing down 
broken pieces of pony: About 4 inch wide at one end 
and tapering to a slightly narrower width at the other, they 
average t4 inches in length. They do not resemble the 
rubbed-down porsherds used for pavements at Ife, and 
were eee more in the nature of votive offerings, or 
records of such. 

Less than four feet to the west of the shrine was an 
ancient well-shaped cistern, containing pottery in the in- 
filling. The bottom of this cistern was 23 feet below the 
present surface of the ground. 
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The most interesting finds from this site came from the 
cutting in the south-eastern corner. It became noticeable, as 
we proceeded in this area, that the sand was yellower than 
elsewhere. Apart from some beads and some human teeth, 
there were very few finds above a depth of seven feet. Then 
a heavy bronze bangle or anklet appeared, associated with 
a type of striped bead not encountered in Isaiah Anozie’s 
compound. Below this we began encountering bones m a 
very soft and fragmentary condition. Below this again we 
found a regular tangle of bronze and iron objects, bones 
and tusks softer than the ground they were im, and vast 
quantities of beads. In places there were traces of wood. 
After many days of slowly excavating this deposit, I came 
to the conclusion that we were dealing with the contents of 
a burial chamber, probably origi lined with wood, 
which had collapsed Soa Nd). The floor of this chamber 
was a little over 11 feet below the present surface. 1 had 
expected the yellow sand to make a clear demarcation of 
the pit dug for the burial, but in this | was disappointed, as 
this colouring spread beyond and below the immediate 
burial area, and with the vaguest possible outlines. What I 
think happened was that this yellow staming was caused by 
decaying organic matter in the tomb leachmg out in the 
process of drainage into the surrounding red sand. 

It is not possible yet to be definitive about the contents 
of the burial chamber, as much of what was recovered is 
still undergoing processes of cleaning and preservation, It 
was possible to recover most of a human skull, with the 
jaw articulated and two rows of teeth present but the rest 
of the facial area missing. The skull was so surrounded with 
beads that it seems the head at burial must have been wear- 
ing a bead headdress. There were four elephant tusks but 
in too bad a state of preservation to know whether they 
were carved or used as horns. 

Of objects in bronze, there were two brackets su poe 
on rods; a leopard’s skull surmounting a long rod + two 
remarkable wristlets or anklets consisting of a bronze 
framework the intervening panels of which were entirely 
filled in with blue beads; a number of flat metal plates and 
roundels; a number of rings about 44 inches im diameter; 
a flat sceptre-like object with a tang for hafting and an 
‘Aro knot’ design above it; a sword or dagger handle sur- 
mounted by a mounted human figure; and a large double 
circle, one above the other, of bronze bosses set in the 
remains of wood—perhaps some kind of coronet. 


Interpretation 

What is the significance of the finds from these two 
compounds? It seems likely that both sites are to be con- 
nected with a former Eze Nri—the priest-king of the 
Umueri clan, which appears to have brought an intrusive 
culture into Iboland, probably from the region of Idah.9 
For I discovered that the sites which we excavated used 
formerly to be in Oreri, not in Igbo; informants both m 
iebo Uw and Oreri were agreed on this, but I was not 
able, in the time that I had available, to ascertain at all 
accurately how long ago this was. Oreri is one of the villages 
of the Umueri clan and one of the two which has an Eze 
Nri, the other being Aguku. Both Oreri and Aguku claim 
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seniority to the other, and it is possible that it is only in 
comparatively recent times that Aguku has been more 
successful in maintaining its claim. The last Eze Nri at 
Oreri died in 1944, and there is now an interregnum. (As 
formerly there was always supposed to be at Aguku for at 
least seven years, to allow it to be revealed who had been 
chosen to succeed. This custom has now been abandoned 
at Aguku, where one Eze Nri now succeeds another—in 
the contemptuous words of an Oreri elder—‘just like an 
ordinary chief.” However, the eldest surviving son of the 
late Eze Nri at Oreri looks after the regalia, including a 
Benin-type pectoral mask,!® which I was able to see and 
photograph. 

The finds in Isaiah Anozic’s compound probably repre- 
sent the sacred vessels and regalia of a former day as kept 
in storage between ceremonies, while the burial in Richard 
Anozie's compound looks like that of an actual former 
Eze Nri of Oreri. 

A good deal of uncertainity at present remains with 
opied to the date to be assigned to these finds; more light 
may be thrown on this when all the evidence has been 
examined, but it is probably too recent for carbon-14 to 
be much help. Perhaps the date lies somewhere in the 
seventeenth century. The two sites do not appear to be 
exactly contemporary, although they may not be widely 
separated in date. The bronze work from the burial seems 
to be differenc in style and less developed than that from 
the storehouse; there can be little doubt that both are of 
indigenous African workmanship. What the relationship 
is with the other manifestations of the West African brass- 
casting tradition is not yet clear, although there are hints 


in a number of directions. 


Notes 

t Or brass: none have yet been analysed, although it is hoped that 
all will be in connexion with the full excavation report. * Bronze’ 1s 
used hereafter in a generic sense. 

2 J, O, Field, Max, 1940, 1; G. 1. Jones, Nigerian Field, Vol. VII, 
No. 4, October, 1939. 

1 MAN, for. cit. 

4 Nigerian Field, loc. cit, 

§ Man, loc. cit. 

‘In correspondence with me, Mr. Field says: ‘It is, of course, 
impossible to say for certain at what depth the bronzes were found 
but I think cight feet is about the right depth from what the people 
told me at the time. They said that when the bronzes were struck 
the man who was digging shouted with surprise from the botrom 
of the hole which suggests that it must have been considerably 
deeper than two or four feet; in fact, if my memory serves me 
correctly they definitely stated that the surface of the ground was a 
yard above the man’s head when he was standing up in the hole and 
it was this which made me asume the depth to be about cight feet. 
However, as you have already appreciated, distances in Igbo are 
somewhat elastic.” | 

7 Information from Mr. Frank Willett. 

© This may have affinitics with those from Andoni country; sce 
Cyril Aldred, “A Bronze Cult Object from Souther Nigeria,’ 
MAN, 1949, 47. " 

9M. D, W. Jefirics, Intelligence Report on the Awka Division, 
and Ph.D. Thess, London University, 1934; and John Boston, 
private epee 

1° Assignable, according to Mr, William Fagg, to the carly period 
of Benin art history, probably about the carly sixteenth century; 
related examples are two in the possession of the Amapetu of Mahin 
and the well-known mask in the regalia of the Ata of Idah. 
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A PAPUAN LUNAR ‘CALENDAR’: THE RECKONING OF 
MOONS AND SEASONS BY THE MARIND-ANIM OF 
NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA* 


by 


DR. 3. KOOIMAN 
Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden 


WII The Marind-anim live mainly along the south 
4 coast of Netherlands New Guinea from 
Frederik Hendrik Island in the west to about 30 miles east 
of Merauke. Small scattered groups live inland. The 
Marind country is therefore sitwated in the extreme eastern 
part of the monsoon area between Asia and Australia, and 
climatically it has two markedly different seasons domin- 
ated by the N.W. and S.E. monsoons respectively. 

The influence of the $.E, monsoon blowing from nearby 
Australia is the more strongly felt. This accounts for the 
greater length of the dry season, which covers a period of 
approximately six months, i.. June-November (cf. table 


TABLE [. THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL AT 
MERAUKET 

Months Rainfall in mm. 
January 257 ‘| NAY. monsoon 
February 248 (rainy seasort) 
March 240 
April 198 . 
May le Monsoon—change 
June 49 
July 39 | 
August 19 S.E. monsoon 
September 30 (dry season) 
October 42 
November 86 | 
Ticsiahoe baal Monsoon—change 





{ These data, representing the average of the period 1902-1957, were 
kindly issued by the Bureau of Meteorology and at (Meteorolo- 
gisch en Geofysisch Bureau) at Hollandia, Netherlands New Couinea, 


showing annual distribution of rainfall), In none of the 
months from June to October docs the rainfall exceed s0 
millimetres. In November rainfall increases but isstill below 
the monthly average of 127 mm. The wet season lasts only 
four months, ic. January-May. In May the period of 
transition between the seasons begins. December is 
characterized by the change of the prevailing 5.E. winds 
to the N.W. monsoon. Lengthy spells of quiet weather 
then frequently occur. . 
Marind life was, and to a large extent still is, considerably 
influenced by this monsoon climate. By the end of the 
rainy season the whole lowland area is flooded behind the 
sandy beach and the dunes, except for a number of parallel 
sandy ridges farther inland. Hunting is then almost im- 
possible and sea fish is the only animal food to supplement 
the diet of sago and coconut. Inland, conditions EP life are 
less unfavourable. In spite of the rise of the water level 
* With two text figures and a table 
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there is more dry land, Hunting by means of communal 
drives (ohan) is then vaesanaty profitable because the 
land cane range is restricted, 

During the dry season the coastal people used to take to 
the ied at pas where they lived semi-nomadic 
hunters for months at a stretch, Ohan were organized, the 
ae! the plains being fired to drive the game. Yams and 
D s were then grown and harvested. In the inland 
country fishing is profitable at the beginning of the dry 
season. The water level is gradually dropping and in the 
small rivers and rivulets draining the marshes are set the 
itip, conical fishtraps of bamboo and rattan.t Fishing 
becomes impossible, however, when towards the end of 
the season the inland country is practically waterless. 
Communal hunting cannot then be practised either, as the 
pune can easily escape in the extensive forests. Individual 
hunting is unprofitable and people subsist mainly on 
vegetable food, i.e. sago and bamboo shoots. 

The alternating seasons with their different modes of 
life mark the main division of the time-reckoning system 
which is based on the sequence of the lunar months. The 
system is concretely expressed in the halé tang, spatula-like 
wooden objects the handles of which have a regularly 
undulating outline, the prominences indicating the moons. 
The Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde at Leiden possesses 
one of t eg See (fig. 1a), another is in the collections 
of the Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen in Amsterdam 
(fig. 1b). They were both collected recently in the Marind 
area.* 


These ‘calendars’ are symmetrical, showing six moons 
on each side and one on i It is open to doubt, however, 
whether they can be regarded as really traditional bald tang, 
as these should have five prominences at one side, seven at 
the other, and one on top,3 thus clearly marking the 
distinction between the two seasons with their different 
lengths (fig. 2, central figure). 

The names of the moons appear to vary a great deal 
(fig. 2). On the other hand, several of them are more or 
less generally used cither to indicate one particular moon, 
or, less exactly, as names of various moons of one season 
or period. In addition there is a fairly high percentage of 
terms which are mentioned once say as well as a con- 
siderable amount of what we tend to consider as in- 
consistency. 

Pig is the general name for the dry season alternating 
with wep.4 Wep together with its compounds heiti wep 
(hetu wep) and samb wep often designate particular moons 
of the dry season (I; I, II, Il, 1Va, IV; IL, Hl, Va, IVs). 
According to Father H. Geurtjens M.5.C.5 heiti has been 
derived from ai-ti, ‘in the beginning.’ This is in accordance 
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with the sequence of the moons at [Va and IVs, where 
samb wep, the “large dry period,’ is preceded by heiti wep. 
At Thess ea, ities shia seve Sraeneaeaa with heiti vee, 
is followed by wep which is here equivalent to jaba pig 
having the same meaning as samb wep, i.e. ‘large dry season. ° 
However, heiti wep and samb wep are given in a reversed 
sequence by P, Wirz (II). Heiti wep may even be the last 
moon of the pig (II). 


| 
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(a) 
Fic. 1. LUNAR CALENDARS ("BALE TANG ) FROM MARIND-ANIM 
(a) From Wayaw, Kuwmbe area. Made of palm wood with lime-rubbed 
incisions af one side and with cord and feathers attached. Colours, black and 
white. The undulating sides each have a row of seven prominences, Each 
of these represents one moon except the two opposite to cach other at the 
top which together represent one, the total mumber of moons represented 
being therefore thirteen, L. 39°5 centimetres. Rifkarnuseum voor Volken- 
kunde, Leiden, Wo. 3432-14. (b) Made of palm wood with lime-rubbed 
incisions at one side. Colowrs, black and white. L. 39°4 centimetres. 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, Amsterdam, No. 2463=-$7 

The last moon is thrice called kemopa or kimopa (l, IM, 
IVs). This term may also indicate the last moon but one 
(II). According to P. Wirz kimopa, the last moon of the dry 
season is characterized by calm weather and a quiet sea for 
weeks, The coastal Marind are then returning to the beach, 
and fish and small lobsters are caught in great numbers.7 

The name ko-angib for the last moon of the pig (II) may 
have been derived from angip which means, in a figurative 
sense, “shoot of a coconut, * and which may also more 
generally refer to ee Tene bamboo shoots abundantly 
growing then in the inland country.? 
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The term doga pig for the last moon (IVa) has been 
taken from a fruit tree called doga (Semicarpus anacardium) 
which is then blossoming."® Towards the end of the 
rainy season, however, when the fruits of the tree are 
ripening, there is another doga moon (II, Ill).1* No ex- 
planation can be offered either of the occurrence of the 
names doga and isi doga at the beginning of the rainy 
season (I) or of the giving of the name isi doga to the third 
moon of the pig (II).! 

The first moons of the pig are indicated by the following 
names: santani (I), asakani i II), harwojan (IIT), nareg or naleg 
(IVa, IVs), itip (I), rujam (ID, bakembaku ([Wa), and hare 
(IVs). According to some people the samani moon marks 
the transition from the wet season to the pig as well as the 
very beginning of the latter. So it is equivalent to the 
ngopa moon which is described as the “border between 
the two seasons."'3 The name samani is said to be derived 
from a skin disease called samani (Tinea imbricata) which 
often occurs at this time of year.'4 Sometimes, however, 
the samani moon is put in the middle or at the end of the 
bor am ber or wet season (II, [Va, ['VB).*3 

Harwojan (halwojam) also occurs at the beginning of the 
dry season as well as at the close of the rainy period (IVa). 
It also indicates a moon about the middle of this season 
([Vp)."¢ Aukau is probably essentially the same word as 
huwkaw (1Ve), a similar term apparently being used to 
designate different moons round the solstice of June. So the 
giving of similar names to ensuing moons is particularly 
5 of one period of monsoon change, and also of the 
other as will be seen hereafter. 

With regard to the term nareg (naleg) no unanimity 
7 yo to exist cither. In addition to being used to indicate 
he first moon of the dry season it also denotes the moon 
between the middle and the end of the pig (III) when the 
coast dwellers still live in temporary ial ments on the 
plains. According to P. Wirz’s informants bananas and 
yams were then ripening in the gardens, to be consumed 
in large quantities during the great ceremonies which were 
celebrated at this time.'7 

The name itip undoubtedly refers to the making of itip 
ot fishtraps by the inland Marind at the beginning of the 

y season. 

The terms harw and rujam each occur once only and can- 
not be commented on. The same holds good for malea, a 
name of the third moon of the pig (I). 

The name bakembaku is certainly synonymous with 
baktmbaku, a moon of the beginning of the bor am bor (III) 
and probably also with dakembalut® marking the change 
between the dry and the wet seasons (IVs). Its occurrence 
at the beginning of the pig seems to be another inconsistency. 

Ko-ahip mandau and ové mandau (mandau= oe both 
fall within the jaha pig, the ‘large dry season.’'9 The tormer 
term is undoubtedly related to ahip, to burn, to singe, to 
crack from heat,?° referring to the blistering heat on the 
dried-out plains in the hinterland “which causes the bamboo 
stalks to crack."2! Ové mandau refers to the ové, the big 
clouds of smoke often to be scen on the plains at this time 
of the year when the people fire the dry grass.22 

Four different words denote the moon marking the 
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Fic. 2. VERSIONS OF THE NAMES OF THE MOONS IN MARIND-ANIM 


r 


1, according ta Li 


pe of Wayaw village, Kumbe area, in answer to questions by Father J. Verschueren, M.S.C., who kindly forwarded the information 


fo the author by letter dated 26 November, 1957. Ut, according to Father Verschueren (Rapport, 1958, pp. $86); though these data refer to the 
Marind area in general they have probably also been taken from the Kumbe (inland) Marind, The muomber of moons mentioned is 12 and for each 
the month of the solar calendar roughly corresponding is given, im, according to P. Wirz (1925, Vol. IV, pp. 83f.), who docs not state the arcas where 
the data were collected. Here too 12 moons are mentioned; by taking account of the descriptions accompanying them they could be compared with the 
13 moons of t and arranged accordingly, Iva, according to Father J. A. van de Kolk, M.S.C., and Father P. Vertenten, M.S.C. (1922, #1". maand), 
who collected the names in the eastern coastal area around Merauke. The nine moons given were identified by means of the corresponding solar months 
which were also given. tv, according to the same two Fathers (ibidem), who collected the terms among coat—dwelling Marind around Oleaba, further 
to the west, The 12 moons are given together with the 12 months of owr calendar to which they more or less correspond. 


period of change between the pig and the ber am bor, viz. 
adagu (1), wakarbula (U0), /srrmbesides (TU, Va), and dakembalen 
(IVs). The last name has already been commented upon. 
A moon named hamkuku also occurs at the beginning of 
the wet season (II, [Vs). The winds then blow from various 
directions and thunder storms are frequent. The houses on 
the beach are repaired to withstand the ensuing rain and 
high winds of the N.W. monsoon.*3 This is the period of 
the noh adaka, the “new water’ by which the adagu moon 
is characterized.*4 

As in the case of hamkuku the name adagu also denotes a 
moon at the beginning of the bor am bor (Il). The same holds 
good for the wakariuba of the monsoon change, which 
alternates with the wakalbuba moon in which the rains 
have already started (IVa). 

The application of several of these names to various 
moons near both periods of monsoon change seems to be 
accounted for by the fact that the distribution of rainfall 
in one particular year may greatly deviate from the average. 
Sometimes heavy rain is already falling before the end of 
the year; on the other hand the period of monsoon change 
may last for months, the true rainy season not starting 
before February or March.?5 Similar variations frequently 
occur in relation to the pig, The hypothesis is therefore 
offered that the oscillation of several moon names between 
the time generally marking the end of either the pig or the 
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bor am ber, and that at which as a rule the rains have either 
already started to fall or have already stopped altogether, is 
to be explained as a reflection of the yearly variations in 
rainfall. 

Most of the names of the bor am bor moons have already 
been mentioned and discussed. Apart from these the names 
karguban and abkuku each occur once (III, 1). In the karguban 
moon much rain is already falling, filling up the dried-out 
marshes and river beds while the lowlands are beginning 
to be flooded.2* 

The giving of the name hara to two ensuing moons 
(I, II, If) is another example of the shifting of moon namics 
mentioned and explained above. As the fourth moon of the 
bor am bor (I) it was said to be the period in which the whole 
lowland area is flooded up to the paré or higher parts. As 
the moon at the close of the rainy season it marks the time 
at which the water begins to fall27 and the monsoon starts 
to change.** The name has been taken from the hara 
(Terminalia catappa), a tree the fruits of which are then 

The moon ngopa, which is mentioned once only, has 
already been referred to in connexion with the samani 
moon. It is said to be the moon marking the ezon or 
border29 between the bor am bor and the pig, being indicated 
therefore by the central extension on the upees side of the 
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balé tang separating the longitudinal row of ‘wet’ promi- 
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nences from those indicating the ‘dry’ moons and the 
ensuing transitional period. 

The balé tang were probably used for predicting the 
changing of the seasons, The arrangement of their promi- 
nences can only have indicated an average pattern from 
which the actual situation might deviate considerably. 
This may explain the fact that a number of moons round 
the solstices of June and December have been given 
identical or analogous names, 

In the yearly cycle of Marind life the important social 
events, vafielacty the great ceremonies, were mainly 
determined by the course and the changing of the mon- 
soons. On these depend all natural events and human 
actions which are connected with a particular moon, for 
instance the blossoming and setting of certain plants, the 
making of the conical fishtraps (itip) and the burning of the 
grass on the plains. These last have no fixed ae in 
the solar calendar, however. Intercalation has therein 
probably not been possible; that is to say the Marind-anim 
did not know spectacular phenomena or events occurring 
at a fixed calendrical dare enabling them, for example, to 
extend a moon for another month every three years, thus 
periodically obtaining a lunar year of 13 moons.3° 

The wooden lunar calendars have made possible the 
counting of 13 moons. However, three out of the five 
cycles of fig. 2 show only twelve lunations. In case the 
latter were used in relation to the balé tang one had to 
disregard one of the prominences. The problem of the 
number of moons of either a complete lunar cycle or one 
particular season not corresponding with the number of 
prominences must have presented itself so often, however, 
that it will not have upset the people very much. 

The balé tang indicates the average number of moons in 
both seasons. Deviations—even when they were of 
considerable size and significance—cannot possibly have 
been considered as abnormal. One could imagine that in 
certain cases such deviations may have led to the extending 
of the name of a moon to the next one, thus in fact addin 
one lunation to the existing cycle of 12. This could by no 
means be called intercalation, however, since the people 
took their bearings on the variable monsoon system instead 
of on some fixed date in the solar cycle. 


Notes 

' Rapport, 1948, p. 60. 

* The Leiden balé tang was made in November, 1997, at Wayaw 
on the Kumbe Raver, in the inland Marind area. The piece in 
Amsterdam, which has no exact provenance, was collected in 
January, 1947. 

i Personal letter to the author by Father J. Verschueren M.S.C. 
dated 26 November, 1947. 

aP, Wirz, 1924, Vol IV, p. 84. 

51932, 4.0. hap, pp. 1378. 
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6 J, Verschueren’s letter and H. Geurtjens, 1932, s.r. jaba, p. 163. 

7 P. Wirz, 19245, Vol. IV, p. 83. 

§ H. Geurtjens, 1932, $1. angip, p. 63. 

9 Rapport, 1958, p. 60. 

10 H. Geurtjens, 1932, 4.0. doga, pp. 107. 

1 P. Wirz, 1924, Vol. [V, p. 83. 

' The word ii preceding the main word in isi doga has a repetitive 
significance (H. Geurtjens, 1932, 1.0. in, p. 198). 

| ! ; ‘i 

‘3 J. Verschueren’s letter. 

“4 P. Wirz, 1924, Vol. IV, p. 84. H. Geurtjens, 1992, 5.0. samanti, 


P- 297. 
— 1$ Cf. also]. Verschueren's letter. 

* The differences in spelling—jalwojam or halwojam—do not seem 
to be significant. 

17 P. Wirz, 1925, Vol. TV, p. 84. : 

8 Dakembaku alternates with baku-heku (H. Geurtiens, 1932, 
sv, bakoe-bakoe, p. $3). 

‘9 J. Verschueren’s letter. 

* H, Geurtjens, 1992, s.r. ahip, p. $3. 

at P. Wirz, 1924, Vol. IV, p. $4. 

13 P- Wirz, 1505 VOLIV, p83. Acconding to H, Geurtieas( 

25. P. Wirz, 1924, Vol. IV, p. 83. According to H. Geurtj 193 
s.0. hajem, p. 131, and s.1, akouion p- 132) harsewkeu is eileen 
with the verb kuluw, to sprout. The word possibly refers to the 
ripening of fruits, particularly those of the hajem or beach chestnut 
(Inocarpus edulis). 

#4]. Verschueren’s letter. 

*5 Im 1942, for instance, the rainfall in November and December 
respectively amounted to 244 mm. and 308 mm., whereas, in 1944, 
ry and February were relatively very dry (162 mm. and 117 

26 Pp, Wirz, 1924, Vol. IV, p. 83. 

#7 J. Verschueren’s letter. 

1 P. Wirz, 1924, Vol. [V, p. 43. 

24 J. Verschueren’s letter, 

° This was probably the case with the Trobriand Islanders who 
unconsciously practised intercalation by taking account of the 
important event of the appearance of the palolo worm on the surface 
of the sea for spawning, which happens every year at the full moon 
ee 1§ October and 15 November (E. R.. Leach, 1950, 
p- 242). 
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OBITUARY 


Dhirendra Nath Majumdar: 1903-1960 
The death of Professor Dhirendra Nath Majumdar, 
BAB. M.A. (Calcutta), Ph.D. (Cantab.), on 31 May, 
~"™ 1960, leaves a gap in the ranks of Indian anthro- 
pologists which will be felt and regretted far beyond the frontiers 
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of his own country. His vision, wide experience of all branches of 
anthropology, and remarkable energy had made him into a focal 
point of anthropological studies in India, and his department in 
the University of Lucknow, the foundation and development of 
which he always regarded as the core of his life work, has for 
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many years been the most active department of anthropology 
the whole of South Asia. 

Professor Majumdar belonged to a prominent zaminder family 
of East Bengal, and he often spoke of his parents’ dismay when 
after a brilliant university career he decided to devote himself to 
academic work in the field of anthropology instead of seeking 
the prestige and more tangible rewards of government service. 
In the twenties Indian public opinion viewed anthropology with 
considerable suspicion, and even otherwise enlightened intel- 
lectuals associated anthropological studies with a ‘colonial’ 
attitude to Australian aborigines and primitive Africans, and 
resented the fact that Indians should be the subject of such 
research. It is largely due to the efforts of D. N. Majumdar and 
a few of his equally dedicated colleagues that in independent 
India anthropology has become respectable and the Central 
Government now frequently secks the advice of anthropologists 
on the problems of the development of backward areas. 

To achieve this recognition for anthropology on the part of 
Indian administrators and politicians was an uphill task, and 
though D. N. Majumdar joined the University of Lucknow as a 
lecturer as carly as 1928 it was not until 22 years later, when he 
had reached the age of 47 and had long been internationally 
known, that the university created for him a chair of anthropo- 
logy. In 1951 he at last achieved his ultimate aim of establishing 
an independent department of anthropology, and his initial 
training as a general anthropologist famifiar with the methods of 
social as well as of physical anthropology enabled him to develop 
teaching and research in both these branches of the discipline, 

D. N. Majumdar’s original contributions to Indian anthro- 

logy cover a wide field. His first book A Tribe in Transition 
fraedlon: 1930) reflected his carly interest in acculturation 
problems, and an enlarged edition of this excellent study of the 
Hos of Chota Nagpur appeared in 1950 under the tle The 
Affairs of a Tribe, Fieldwork among the Khasas, Korwas and 
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Tharus formed the basis of The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes (1944), 
and in his more general books The Matrix of Indian Culture 
(1947) and Races and Cultures of India (1958) he surveyed the 
entire field of Indian anthropology. These two books as well as 
An Introduction to Indian Anthropology (1956), which he wrote 
jointly with T. N. Madan, became textbooks indispensable to 
the students of Indian universities. The last two books published 
in his lifetime, Caste and Communication in an Indian Village (1958) 
and Social Contours of an Industrial City (1960), deal in a novel and 
stimulating way with contempo problems of vital import- 
ance. They show the breadth of the author's interests and are 
representative of much of the research carried on in Lucknow 
under his guidance. It is symptomatic of the extraordinary energy 
which he far ea in the last years of his life, that at the time of 
his death two further books, Himalayan Polyandry and A Village 
on the Fringe, were ready for the printer. All anthropologists 
interested in India will hope for their carly publication. 

A list of D. N. Majumdar’s articles would fill several pages, 
but mention must be made of his fruitful work as editor of The 
Eastern Anthropologist, which he founded in 1947. During the 
last decade of his life Professor Majumdar held visiting appoint- 
ments at the School of Oriental and African Studies in London 
and at Cornell University. He also lectured on many occasions in 
universities and learned societies of the continent of Europe and 
the U.S.A. His forcign colleagues and his numerous students, 
now scattered all over India, will remember him as a scholar 
passionately devoted to his subject and as a stimulating per- 
sonality, who was often controversial but never indifferent. 

Those who have had the privilege of secing him im action 
among his colleagues and students in Lucknow will realize the 
seriousness of the loss suffered by the university which he served 
right up to his last day not only as Head of the Department of 
Anthropology but also as Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

C, voy FORER-HAIMENDORF 





SHORTER NOTES 


Zande Clans and Settlements. By Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
213 M.A., Ph.D., Institute of Social Anthropology, University 


of Oxford 

I have recently published (Man, 1959, 24) an 
article listing 188 Zande clans and showing the distribution of 
their members in the Sudanese part of Zandeland. There are many 
more than 188 clans, those listed being the clans represented by a 
minimum of 2§ adult male members in my census registers. The 
census demonstrated that while some clans are restricted to some 
areas, in every arca there were a large number of clans represented. 
The conclusions reached had some historical value. However, the 
areas into which Zandeland was divided for the purpose of mark- 
ing clan distributions were so large that it was possible for there 
to be much localization of clan members without this appearing 
in the figures given. I feel, therefore, that it is desirable to go a 
step athe b by demonstrating that there is very great admixture 
of clans on the neighbourhood level. It is important to establish 
this point because it illustrates strikingly how unimportant, by 
comparison with many primitive societies, kinship ties beyond 
those of the closest kin can be oft ei more developed 
societies, and especially in one in which wars of conquest have led 
to widespread dispersal and great ethnic admixture and social 
and cultural assimilation; aa how tenuous and more or less 
nominal clan relationship can be in such societies. This being the 
case with the Azande, I found, after taking down a few geneal- 
ogics at the commencement of my studies, that, except in the 
royal clan, genealogical relationships between clansmen were very 
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seldom known and usually quite untraceable, and that even first 
and second cousins were so widely dispersed thar the relationships 
could have littl: significance for conduct. Consequently I took 
down no more of them. 

What I now present are the clan affiliations of 12 Zande scttle- 
ments. Before sleeping-sickness regulations forced them into 
settlements the Azande of the Sudan, as those elsewhere, lived in 
dispersed homesteads. However, when they were forced to live 
in settlements they were able to live in which settlements they 
preferred and, in fact, the people who in the dispersed state lived 
in the same neighbourhood generally continued their neighbour- 
hood relationship in the settlements. Further, the admixture of 
clans in the settlements was no more, as observation established, 
than in the districts where the people were still living in the 
traditional dispersed manner. To make this inquiry as representa- 
uve as possible three settlements have been chosen from each of 
the four areas shown in the sketch map (fig. 1). The selection was 
a random one, but since making it I have taken the precaution of 
examining the clan representation in a large number of other 
districts to make wares i the examples are typical. 

In the lists which follow 1 to 3 were in the old kingdom of 
Gbudwe (A) and in the areas ruled in 1930 by Princes Nex 
(headman, Badindo of the Agburu clan), Gangura (headman, 
Kasia of the Agiti clan), and Zegi (headman, Debu of the Abaning- 
ba clan); 4 to 6 were in the old kindgom of Ezo (8) and ruled by 
Princes Iriwo (headman, Bapia of the Avubanga clan), Bakindo 
(headman, Tikimo of the Akpongboro clan), and Rikita(headman, 
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x: ier of the Amegburu clan); 7 to 9 were in the old kingdom 
Tembura (C) and ruled by his son Renzi {headmen, Kpitio of  Abatiko 
the Avuzukpo clan, Munzali of the Auboli clan, and Ghaki of the Agiti 
Avombili clan); and to te 12 were in the old province, almost an § Abandogo 
independent kingdom, af Prince Mange, Gbudwe's second son, Angbaga 
and ruled by Prince Nei zindo (headman, Degbe of the Angbadimo  Abadara 
thes Akulongbo 
clan), Prince Sanango (headman, Bangeremenze of the Abangombi Ahanabee 
clan), and i ae bisseireae commoner governor Yangu (headman, Amiens _ 
Fotimbia of the Abowoyo clan). Absongbors 
Abarumbo 
(1) 263 individuals and 63 clans Avungbadi 
| Avugioro 
Abawoli 14 Akpura 4  Avudugba I Apambage 
owe 1s Angbapio 4 Avundukuro I 7 PRED 
14 Avuduma 4 Amindamu I Akparandi 
unduku 13 Akulongbo 30 Abasiri ' Avudugba 
Ab angbara 1 =©60Ambare 3 Abangere [| Avudima 
Amenguna 1 ©. Abadigo 3 Amigudo I io 
Abaand ae 3 ack: 
bakundo 9 poto 3. Aseker I TA 
Ambata 9 Amizoro 3 Abamunga I abaotan 
Abanduo 9 Angbaga 3 Abawoyo 1 Abak are 
Akalingo 8 Avumaka 30 CO Avungbadi I Abati 
Abamburo 8 Angali 2 Akudere I A eas 
Agburu & Akenge 2 Abatukpo I Abananga 
Abaiwo 8  Abazaa 2 Agberenya I Amegbara 
Abadara 7 Angumbe 2 Abauro I Augu 
Abangombi 6 Avokil 2 Ababua H Abandogo 
Abandiko § Abatiko 2 Akurungu ! Akulongbo 
Amiandi ; Abasanya 2 Abakpara I Absndiko 
Angbadimo 4 Agbambi 2 Angbuki Hl Abaigo 
Abisiaka s  Abandogo 2 Adogo I Areruete 
Abapia § Abakpuro 2 Amiandi i Abaningba 
(2) 106 individuals and 32 clans 
Ameteli 220 Avokili 2 Abadara ,  Avuzukpo 
Agiti 14 Amigudo 2 Abanruka I Abadugu 
Akulongbo = 11_—Aboro 2 Ambata ,  Auboli 
Abamburo 8 Amego 2 Ambare I Ametanga 
Akpura 7  Abakpara 2 Abanguli I Abakpa 
Angbadimo § Abauro 2 Adio I Abananga 
Akowe 3. Andabili t Angumbe 1 Agin 
Angali 3 Agbambi 1 Akalingo , -Abasiri 
Avunduo 2 Akenge t Abangbara I suse 
Abakpoto 2 Avotombo 1 Apise I Abadars 
Abangombi 2 Abangali I Pear es 
ro 
(3) 54 individuals and 26 clans aE iaeho 
Ambare 7 Abagbaga 2 Angumbe I Avungbadi 
Amenguna 6 Abanzuma 2 Abakundo 1 Abandimo 
Abaningba 3. Abatukpo 2 Ambata H 
Abagbate 3 Abangboto 2 Abakpoto I 
Avundukuro 30 Avunduo 2 Abale I Abakpa 
Abalingi ~ 7 0«© Aremete 1 Abangombi t Avudima 
Angbapiyo 3 Avoando 1 Ameteli 1 Abananga 
Akulongbo 2 Abakpuro 1 Akowe " Avonamangi 
Abamburo 2 Akenge H Abatiko 
Auboli 
(4) 126 individuals and 28 clans Fane 
Avubanga 13. Ametanga 4 Abatiko I eae 
Amegburu 190 6 Abaigo 3 Akulongbo 1 Abakuma 
Abandoge 9 Anghingiwi 3 Avuba 1 Avungbadi 
Abangbani 4 pongboro 2 Avudima ni Agiti 
pees 7 peri 2 Akalingo 1 Adio 
vugioro 7 Afura 2 Avungbani I 1: 
Abin 7 Abare Pay hort te hone 
Abasiri 6 Aba 2 Abangbara I Avugbate 
Abakianga 5 A : Angbadimo 
Avodokpo 4 Abekeae 1 Abakangba 
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(s) 111 individuals and 51 clans 
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Abambaragba 2 Abadugu 
Auboli : 2 Agbambi 
peers ; aba ba 
\megano 3 ng 
Abaman 2 <Avundo 
Abakinoha 2 Anguli 
Akurungu 2 Ababara 
Aboro 2 Amenguna 
Avurmungu 2 Avugbate 
Abire 1 Ambarawa 
Angbingiwi 1 Aburungbu 
Abanduku 1 Abagbalimo 
Abaigo 1 Abaanya 
Abasiambu 1 Avuduma 
Abakaya 1 Angali 
Adio 1 Angbadimo 
Abakpa 1 Abagua 
126 individuals and 41 clans 
Akurungu 3) «-Agbaya 
Agbambi 3 <Abara 
Angbapio 3 Ababaya 
Aduruwe 2 Amizoro 
Anguli 2 Amengu 
Aban 2 Avunduo 
Abssbaca 2 Ametanga 
Abangombi 2 Angumbe 
Abakunda 2 Akalingo 
Abarumbo 1 Avotombo 
Avugioro 1 Abagbaya 
Abangau 1 Akurungu 
Abangba 1 Abanz 
Abakangba I 
129 individuals and 48 clans 
Abawiya 2 Amenguli 
Amogba 2 Aupia 
Avukida 2 Amenguna 
Abadanga 2 Angbadimo 
Avokili 2 Abangau 
Agburuwa 2 Abavuru 
Abakangba 2 Auma 
Aspongpore 1 Akalingo 
1 Abarebu 
Ab unya 1 Abakpuro 
Avoando t Avudima 
Ababanga 1 Abalingi 
Andogo 1 Abagbaya 
Ayvama 1 Abangere 
Avubali 1 Abangbara 
Abawoyo 1 Akulongbo 
130 individuals and 43 clans 
Abarumbo 3 ©$Abauro 
Apambage 2 Avubanga 
Abanduru 2 Abangboto 
Abasiri 2 Abangbai 
Avudiko 2 Avurniwa 
Arabali a Abncea 
he 2 Akpongboro 
Abalingi 2 Abara 
Angbapio 2 Ababaya 
Abagoro 2 Angbare 
Avoando 2 Ametanga 
enpire 2 eehbew 
VU T A mcg ne 
Abanga 1 Avuzukpo 
Abily A abe 
an 1 Abandogo 
Abarambo I ais 
Avonama 1 
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(9) 169 individuals and 63 clans 





Angbadimo 1 Abakowe 3 Abagama H 
Agiti 11 ©Akalingo 3 Ababua I 
Angbaga 10 <Abambaragbo 2 A I 
Akulongbo 8 Avunaze 2 I 
Akowe 7 Abalingi 2 I 
Pear 7 Abara z I 
Avugiora 7 Abanan 2 H 
Avodai 7 Alparendi 2 I 
Abawoyo 6 Abandia 2 I 
Abatiko 4 Avokagba 1 I 
ral 4 prea ar I 1 
\vuruwa 4 Avodang I I 
Abangbinda 4 Abavuru I t 
Avunduo 4 Afuro I I 
Abadugu 4 Abaza 1 I 
Abire 3. Akpongboro 1 I 
Abakundo 3. Akpakili I ] 
Avudima 3 Abakpa I I 
Agbambi 3 Abungo I 1 
Lnducw 3 Abakuma I I 
Auboli 3 © Amogba I I 
(10) 99 individuals and 37 clans 

Abaningo 9 Amabenge 2 Abakpuro 1 
Abanan 8 <Avunduo 2 = Anyali 1 
Abadigo 7 <Angbadimo 2 Abayali 1 
Ababiro +  Abadara 2 Abaturu 1 
Abangbandili 6 Abawoyo 2 Ambara 1 
Abagioso 6 Abambiti 1 Ababaimo 1 
Ababaza 6 Abuda 1 Abakupa 1 
Abamunga 4 Angbaga I ige I 
Angali 4 Abalingi 1 Abakpangira ! 
Abakangba 4 Akulongbo 1 Abagbatangbanga 1 
Abakpanda 3~«C Abapia 1 Abanganzu I 
Angumbe 3 Angbapio I 

Agberenya 3.0 CO Abandagburu I 


(11) 62 individuals and 21 clans 
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Abananga w= Akangani 30 Abawolli I 
Abakupa 7 Abamunga 3 Abangbia I 
Ababaimo 6 Ababiro 2 Ababangali I 
Abangaw 5 Abagai 2 Abakango 1 
Abangombi 4 Abaigo 2 Abaruvuro 1 
Abayali 4 Abagiali 1 Abangbara 1 
Abiama 4 Akowe t Ambir I 
(12) 128 individuals and 36 clans 
Abayali 1¢ <Ababali 3 Abamunga 1 
Abangbere 11 Agilibo 3 Adio 1 
Abangbaya 1m 6©6Ababoyo 3 Ambuku I 
Abaipi 9 Abagbaya 3 Abia 1 
Abaturu 8 Abarunzo 2 Angbaya I 
Abawoyo 8 Abadigha 2 Agiti i 
Abagende 6 Abangombi 2 Abaza 1 
Ababanduo § Amundu 2 Abangoyo 1 
Ababaza ¢ Aban 2 Akalingo 1 
Amorongono 4  Ababaya 2 Abagua I 
Abakaya 4  Ambata 2 Abagbura 1 
Abamage 4 Abandogo 1 Amuvo I 


On one point these figures speak for themselves: patrilineal 
ties Csvemdt ths family a of brothers and sons play 
little part in determining who lives where. What counts for more 
are maternal links, affmity, blood-brotherhood, personal friend- 
ship, a headman's reputation for generosity and good sense, and 
0 Sth. In Zandeland local groupings are not, except in the case 
of a few close neighbours, associated with clans or sections of clans, 
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nor are they spoken about by any kinship reference. They are 
political sad shninisrative units. What gives the group unity and 
distinctness is the common allegiance of its members to a king or 
pate: through his representative in their community appointed 
y him to look after his affairs in that neighbourhood. It is only 
in this political sense thar one can properly speak of local groups 
at all for they are not otherwise distinct groups. The fact that in 
some cases the headman’s clan is well represented in a community 
might suggest that his clansmen have settled near him on account 
of common clanship, but it may be chance, for it can equally 
bear the interpretation that because the clan is numerically 
minent in the area the likelihood of a headman being appointed 
rom if 4 er ‘ 

It 18 ot farce interest to inquire what proportion of the 
of the various settlements are truce Azande (Ambomu) and what 
proportion are of foreign stock. To anyone acquainted with the 

, + it is at once ovidonn that a number of foreigners are listed, 
for some men, instead of giving their clan name, have given a 
tribal name, ¢.g. Abasiri, Abare, Auma, Ababua, Amunduo, 
Abangbinda, ete.; and had these tribal names been broken down 
into clan names the total number of clans would have been greater 
than those listed. Sometimes a tribal name appears to have become 
a clan name, the original clan being submerged, or even forgotten. 
Many of the clan sas also at once by their uncouth forms 
suggest a non-Zande origin. Nevertheless, it is a rather involved, 
and sometimes slightly embarrassing matter to mine with 
regard to other clans whether they are to be reckoned as being of 
onginal Zande (Mbomu) stock or of foreign origin. Azande tend 
to class their clans as (1) Akulongbo or Avongara, the ruling clan; 
(2) Ambomu, the original Zande clans who followed the Avon- 
gara in their conquests; (3) named foreign stocks, Adio, Abarambo 
or Amiangba, Amadi, and Rhanatiata all considerable peoples 
now assimilated to the Ambomu; and (4) Auro, a heterogencous 
collection of clans of unspecified foreign peoples, also, when 
found in the present-day ethnic amalgam, assimilated to the 
Ambomu, but eared by them more as foreigners than are the 
named stocks, Whilst there is no doubt about who are Auro there 
is not always agreement whether a clan belongs to the Mbomu 
cluster or to one of the four named pet Sixteen clans,! 
including the Akulongho, I 2 as eh 
I include also in this category five others? about which there was a 
difference of opinion.3 This is an ethnic classification. A social 
classification would be somewhat different, since some of the Adio 
cluster are now Sr gee as being equivalent to Ambomu, and 
some of the Amadi, Abarambo and Abangbinda as being more 
ot less so. However, accepting the dubious cases as Ambomu and 
excluding on ethnic grounds those who are now socially in, or 
almost in, the Ambomu category, we have the following 
approximate p tages of Ambomu for cach of the 12 settle- 
ments: (1) 30, (2) 41, (3) 17, (4) 4,(5) 32, (6) 27, (7) 12, (8) 18, (9) 35, 
(10) 13, (11) 0, (12) ro. 

It was established in my earlier paper, referred to above, that 
the Ambomu are most numerous in area (A), then in area (B), 
and least numerous in areas (C) and (D). The percentages for the 
12 settlements are not, being a very small random sample, an 
entirely adequate representation of the situation in the areas as a 
whole, Using the same classification of clans, the approximate 
percentages of Ambomu in the four regions in which the census 
was conducted are: (A) 39, (B) 27, (C) 19 and (D) 17; and for all 
four areas 29. It remains to determine from the information 
recorded the degree of cthnic admixture on a provincial, as 
distinct from a kingdom or a district (settlement) level, and in 

articular the correctness of the Zande statements that the Am- 

mu are most strongly represented in the province ruled directly 
by a king in person rather than in provinces ruled by royal 


tedly Ambomu and 
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representatives. This task will be undertaken later, as, perhaps, 
also the more difficult task of attempting to break down 
the category of foreigners into its different ethnic elements 
and to compute their numerical contribution to the Zand: 

What has been attempted and shown here and in 2A where 
article in Man is that both in kingdoms and on the sm: -neigh- 
bourhood level there has come about a most remarkable assimila~ 
tion of different forcign peoples in Zande society, a product of 
conquest and of its political institutions. It has been, on a smaller 
scale, as considerable an achievement as can be claimed by, shall 
we say, the United States or Israel. 


Notes 


' Akulongbo, Agiti, Akalingo, Angbadimo, Angumbe, Avotom= 
bo, Abadara, Angbaga, Abakundo, Ambata, Agbambi, Aboro, 
Akurungu, Abauro, Abatko, and Angbapio. ae 

+ Angbaya, Aremete, Abagbangi, Abawoyo and Avokili, 

31 do not enter here into a complicated, and perhaps insoluble, 
problem. Some individuals and groups of foreign origin have 
attached themselves to Mbormwu clans and claim membership of 
them and when this has happened it cannot always be determined 
who is a true member and who is not. 
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Carbon-14 Date for a ‘Neolithic’ Site in the Rub’ al Khali. 
714 By Henry Field, B.A., M.A,, D.Se., Ovon., Research 


Fellow, Peabody Museum, Harvard University — 

Ata camp site (lat. 18° 46" N. and long. 50° 14° E.) 
east of Jiladah in Saudi Arabia and north-east of Aramco camp 
G-2554! some ‘neolithic’ arrowheads were collected? beside a 
hearth. A charcoal sample was received from Mr. Burt Beverly, 
Jr..3 for age-determination. This was forwarded to Dr. T. A. 
Rafter,4 Lower Hurt, New Zealand. The age of sample R-667 
is given as 5,090+ 200 years B.P. [i.c. 3,131 200 B.C.), 

Thus, this camp was occupied By ‘neolithic’ hunters about 
3000 B.c., contemporaneously with the flourishing of civilization 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Iranian Plateau and the Indus Valley. 


Notes 

'No, 45 on Map of Archxological Sites of Arabia in Henry 
Field, Ancient aad Modern Man in Southwestem Asia, Coral Gables, 
Florida (U. of Miami P.), 1956. At G-2554 (lat. 18° 18° N, and long. 
49° 46” E.) blades of Solutrian type lay arranged in a circle about 
one meter in diameter. 

2 Sec MAN, 1944, 145; 1956, 209; 1958, 121; and 1960, 30. 

! Manager, Exploration and Producing Department, Aramco. 

+ Director, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Division of Nuclear Science, Private Bag, Lower Hutt, New 
Zealand. The letter from Dr. Rafter was dated 17 June 1960, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Mankind Quarterly’ a 
II 5 Sim,—I should be grateful if you would publish in 


MAN the text of a letter which | wrote more than two 

months ago, on 10 August, 1960, to Dr. K. Gayre 
of Gayre, Editor of The Mankind Quarterly, 1 Darnaway Street, 
Edinburgh, 3, Scotland, because of what I consider to be the 
unsatisfactory nature of the replics which I have had to it from him 
and from his Honorary Asociate Editor, Professor R. Ruggles 
Gates, F.R..S. The text of my letter is as follows: 

‘As a member of the Honorary Advisory Board of The 
Mankind Quarterly 1 feel at least partly responsible for the 
views expressed in contributions to it. Some of those views 
appearing in the first issue, which has just reached me, seem to 
show such littl concern for facts and to be so distorted by 
racial prejudice that I cannot allow them to stand without the 
most Vigorous protest. 

‘They are guite incompatible with my comscrence a5 a 
scientist and an affront to the bitter memories [ have of the 
anguish suffered during World War Il by the peoples of 
Europe and of my own country in particular—not to mention 
what I personally saw and experienced while a prisoner in 
Dachau—as a result of the abuse, for political motives, of the 
noble and dispassionate aims of anthropology. ee 

‘T must therefore ask you to accept at once my resignation 
from the Board. Since you have given my name a certam 
measure of publicity in print, | should welcome an immediate 
assurance that you will also be fair-minded enough to publish 
this letter, as it is written, at the earliest possible moment in the 
organ you edit, Otherwise I shall have no alternative to 
secking its publication clewhere in the United Kingdom, 
whose scientific and humanitarian traditions | continue to 

} . 

The Editor of The Mankind Quarterly, in acknowledging the 
receipt of my letter as ‘somewhat of an unpleasant surprise,’ 
stated that he could not Bees it aly until he bod oe be 
colleagues but promised to do so on his return from Stockholm 
early in September. Up to the present that promise has not been 
kept. In his original acknowledgment of my letter, the Editor 
(1) charges me with being ‘entirely subjective’ in my views; 
(2) says that, if any contribution to The Mankind Quarterly contains 


anything that I believe to be untrue in any particular scientific fact 
he would welcome my demonstration of the incorrectness of the 
presentation, ‘provided that it were kept within reasonable length 
and — , having regard to what can be published in such a 
journal’; (3) threatens me that he would ‘react very sharply indeed 
to any suggestion made by publication, or privately in any quarters, 
which would attempt to smear with the term Nazi," his name or 
the journal and institutions with which he is asociated, 

1 will deal with these points seriatim, (1) | emphatically deny 
that my views are anything but objective, and I shall be astonished 
if other members of the Honorary Advisory Board who, like me, 
joined this in ignorance of the ostensibly racialist editorial policy of 
The Mankind Quarterly do not feel as | do. Should the Editor's own 
condemnation of what he terms * Aracialist Ulerapolymorphists’ 
(on p. 32 of the first issue) not imply that he is a racialist himself, 
then words have lost their meaning, (2) L assert that I could demon- 
strate the incorrectness not only of its presentation of many so-called 


scientific facts but also of the ‘facts’ themselves, if what has so fr 


appeared in some of the contributions to The Mankind Quarterly did 
not lead me to suspect that anything critical which [ might write 
on the subject would be wholly unacceptable to the Editor. (3) I 
again deny (in spite of what may seem an obvious temptation to 
do so) that [ have applied the term * Nazi" to his name or that of the 
journal and institutions with which he is associated. The identity, 
and aims, of such institutions are unknown to me, but I should 
be extremely interested to learn more about them. 

Professor Gates, in his reply, informs me (1) that my resignation 
is of course accepted; (2) that the next number of The Mankind 
Quarterly will, if | wish, contain a statement that I have resigned 
from the Honorary Advisory Board because I disagree with its 
policy; and (3) that my name would never have been suggested by 
him as a member of the Board had he known of my ‘harrowing 
experience "—I take it a3 a political prisoner in Dachau— which 
naturally had such an effect on’ my ‘mental outlook.’ 

Here are my comments, once mote in turn, on what Profesor 
Gates says. (1) J should have reacted very sharply indeed if my 
resignation from the Honorary Advi Board had nor been 
accepted. (2) | am unable to agree that only a spineless, and in- 
accurate, statement that | had resigned from the Board because I 
disagree with its policy should be published in the next number of 
The Mankind Quarterly. As far as | am concerned, | was never con- 
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sulted about the Board's policy, and I should be glad to discover, 
from the correspondence columns of Maw or privately, whether 
other members of it were cither. No policy should be imposed 
from above on a body which, judging by the names of several 
distinguished colleagues of mine whom it includes, | am convinced 
would dissent most strongly from that of the Editors of The Mankind 
Quarterly. (3) Since the widely circulated association of my own 
name and status with this editorial policy could, as I see it, reflect 
in an adverse way on my personal and professional integriry, | 
much resent Professor Gates's condescending remark that the 
‘harrowing ke gpm which | underwent has affected my 
‘mental outlook,’ which I regard as adding gratuitous insult to 


already sustained injury. 
For the reasons which I have mentioned, Sir, I believe that 1 am 


entitled to demand that what | wrote in my letter of resignation 
and protest should be published in The Mankind Quarterly. The 
evident reluctance of the Editors to accede to this suggests to me 
that they might not relish its possible consequences. I am, no doubt, 


REV 






The Rites of Passage. By Arnold van Gennep, translated from the 
a7 French by Monika B. Vizedom and Gabrielle L. Caffee, 


with Introduction by Solon T. Kimball, London (Routledge 

& Kegan Paul,) 1960, Pp, xxvi, 198. Price 01 45. 
Death and The Right Hand. By Robert Hertz, translated by Rodney 
atd Claudia Needham, with Introduction by E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
London (Cohen & West), 1960. Pp. 174. Price 18s, 

The belated appearance of English translations of these classics of 
French comparanve sociology is thoroughly welcome. Les Rites de 
Passage first appeared in 1909 and has long been out of print. The 
two Hertz esays—*Contribution 4 une étude sur la représentation 
collective de la mort’ and ‘La prééminence de la main droite: 
étude sur la polarité religieuse'"—were first published in 1907 and 
1909 Tr ively. They last appeared in print as part of a collection 
of Hertz's writings sued in 1928. 

Although the American translators of the first of these volumes 
offer the alarming comment that *Van Gennep wrote without the 
benefit of much of our social science jargon’ [ find the English of 
both books entirely satisfactory. In both cases the translators are 
professional anthropologists thoroughly alert to the difficulty of 
combining readability and accuracy in the translation of a work of 
academic scholarship §0 years old. The Van Gennep volume has 
only a slovenly index and the Hertz none at all but in both cases a 
commendable amount of work has been devoted to checking the 


~~ yoluminous though sometimes sketchy footnote references con- 


tained in the original works. 

The two Introductions are of very unequal merit. Professor 
Kimball offers Van Gennep to American College students as an 
almost unknown author and his comments upon the general 
climate of anthropological opinion in England and France during 
the first decade of this sane? Aba both naive and misleading. In 
contrast, Professor Evans-Pri d's preface to the Hertz volume is 
a model of what such introductions should be, It includes a most 
valuable summary of the framework of ideas through which the 
writers of the Année Sociologiqnue school approached their data. OF 
these writers Hertr—who was killed in action in 1914—was one of 
the most brilliant junior members, 

Of the three works under review the Van Gennep has the greatest 
renown, but in fact, although Van Gennep himself only mentions 
Hertz very briefly (and rather scornfully) at p. 190, Les Rites de 
Passage was really only an elaboration, on a wider canvas, of the 
ideas contained in Hertz’s esay on Death. Although Hertz was 
explicitly a Durkheimian while Van Gennep was not, both authors 
purveyed their arguments in much the same way by the techniques 
of the Frazer-style “comparanve method.’ eae argrary thesis 
hinges u a metaphysical propostion—the notion that it is im 
sama ay ceararal ca iniveral chatacteristic of primitive thought 
to make a category opposition between ‘the sacred’ and ‘the 
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a cuckoo in their nest, but if it is claumed that such a nest embodies 
the opinions of anthropological scence | can only ask my fellow 
msigerbe Sao to decide which may be the ill bird, or birds, intent 


on fouling it. 
I sign myself as [ did when writing to Dr, R. Gayre of Gayre. — 
BOZO SKERLJ, 
Resljeva 13, Professor of Anthropology in the 
Ljubljana, University of Liwhljana; Honorary 
Yugoslavia Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 


Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
Correction: Man, 1960, 179 

Dr. M. R.A. Chance has drawn the Hon. Editor's 
2] attention to a bibliographical crror in his article in 
| the September issue, “Kohler’s Chimpanzees—How 
Did They Perform?,” where he referred to Kohler’s book, 
Mentality of Apes, as having been published by Methuen, whereas 

it was in fact published by Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
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profane,’ but instead of analysing this proposition they illustrate it 
with comparative evidence drawn from here, there and everywhere. 
Hertz, it is true, is in this respect somewhat les irritating than Van 
Gennep but, even so, the fact that he is primarily concerned with 
the mortuary rituals of Borneo Dayaks docs not deter him from 
dragging in Kaffirs, Australian Aborigines, Andaman Islanders, 
Plains Idians and peoples of the Orinoco whenever the occasion 
sacs appropriate. 

In this essay Hertz repudiates the Tylonan thesis that mortuary 
rites originate in a ‘natural’ horror of death. He argues instead that 
mortuary mites—which among Bornco tribes conveniently fall into 
two distinct serics—are concerned with the transition of the in- 
dividual from the social starus of living member of the socicty to 
that of deceased ancestor by way of an intermediate phase during 
which the individual has the social status of isolated but much 
feared ghost. ‘In the cyes of primitives death is an initiation.’ The 
relation of this three-stage schema to Wan Gennep’s toad of “rites de 
séparation,’ “rites de marge’ and ‘rites d'agrégation’ is obvious. Sociolagi- 
cal thinking on these matters has gained considerably im precision 
since 1909 but of the two essays it is that of Hertz which now seems 
the more sophisticated. 

Hertz’s essay on the mght hand embodies a less familiar and 
perhaps less acceptable thesis which again derives from the initial 
assumption that category oppositions are fundamental to human 
thought, That the ordinary languages of human beings should 
discriminate between the right side and the left is scarcely surprising 
but that this discrimination should be biased is remarkable. Almost 
invariably the night hand is deemed ‘right’ (correct), “dextrous’ 
(clever), clean, strong, honest, etc. In contrast the left hand is 
‘sinister,’ awkward (‘gauche"), cursed, weak, unclean. This is a 
social not a biological distinction for in terms of natural (genetic) 





aptitude the human being is very nearly symmetrical. We teach our 
to write with their right hand and to think it right and 

per that this should be so, but there is no intrinsic inclination to 

ve in this way. 

Hertz"s theme seems to be that in the field of metaphysical (i.c, socio- 
religious) ideas certain kinds of category polarity are fundamental 
—eg. good/bad, sacred/profane, clean/dirty. But ordinary human 
beings cannot readily operate with metaphysical concepts and so, 
in practice, these metaphysical polarities come to be associated with 
polarities which exist in the physical world and with which we are 
familiar in everyday experience, e.g. male/female. Of these * natural’ 
polarines (to which social and religious categories are attached by 
association) the mght-hand/left-hand opposition is among the most 
important for it is an opposition of which the jadividual is himself 
directly aware—my right hand and my left hand are opposites, yet 
both are part of me. Or, to put the argument the other way round, 
“the obligatory differentiation between the sides of the body is a 
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particular case and consequence of the dualism which is inherent in 
primitive thought." 

The inherent dualism of primitive thought is a theme on which 
Professor Lévi-Strauss and his followers have recently had much to 
say. Some may think that it is a notion from which exaggerated 
inferences can too casily be derived. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending readers of MAN to pay close attention to Hertz's eway but 
they should not forget that it is right in England to drive on the left 
of the road or that parties of the Leit have sometimes been known 
to forget their internecine quarrels and form a Government. 

E. KR. LEACH 


Lehrbuch der Vilkerkunde. Edited by Leonhard Adam and 
71 ; Hermann Trimbom. Stuttgart (Enke), 1958. Pp. 303. 


Price DM 36 

This is the third edition of a work first sued in 1937 
under the editorship of the late K. T. Preuss and reviewed in Man 
1939, 178. About half of the original contributors figure also among 
the authors of the present edition, but their contributions are largely 
rewritten with the obvious exception of those of the late Professor 
Richard Thurnwald. Entirely new are the chapters on “The Aims 
and Methods of Anthropology’ by H. Tnmbom, on *Religion" by 
Josef Hackel, on “Primitive Poctry’ by F. Hermann, on ‘Art’ by 
Leonhard Adam, and on ‘Economics’ by Kunz Dittmer, while the 
chapter on "The Future of Primitive Peoples’ by the late Professor 
Diedrich Westermann, L, Adam and U. Oberem is almost 
completely rewritten. 

In a joint effort of this type a certain unevenness is almost in- 
evitable and the editors explicitly state that they have not tried to 
eliminate differences in the approach and views of the various 
contributors. Yet there are no striking contradictions, and most of 
the authors have succeeded extremely well in fitting their contribu- 
tions into the general framework of a book which does not claim to 
be more than an introduction to anthropology for the use of the 
student. The one contribution which appears as definitely dated is 
that by the late Professor Thurnwald enutled * Das Gesellungideben 
der Naturvélker.’ As this is a chapter of central importance, it is 
somewhat unfortunate that it could not be rewritten in the light of 
the developments of social anthropology in the past 20 years. In its 
present form if contains sweeping generalizations which convey an 
over-simplified picture of primitive society, and may mislead the 
student by giving the impression that it is posable to make sociologi- 
cal statements about ‘primitive man" in general. | 

Very much in contrast to this chapter is J. Hackel’s excellent 
treatment of the difficult subject of religion. Here the author con- 
fines himself to a comprehensive catalogue of the various religious 
phenomena met among the preliterate societies, and refers the 
reader for all detail to the original sources. In addition he provides 
a concise and balanced survey of the various theories on primitive 
religion. This, and an extensive bibliography, will be invaluable for 
students who want to orient themselves in the confusing welter of 
contradictory hypotheses on primitive religion. L. Adam's chapter 
on primitive law provides a similar service for those interested in 
juridical problems, ‘The author has almost completely rewritten his 
contribution to the first edition, and the chapter now represents one 
of the best introductions to the field of primitive law. 

Differently organized are the chapters on ‘Economics’ by K. 
Dittmer and on “Ergology and Technology* by H. Nevermann. In 
these the authors aim at a general survey of primitive economic 
patterns and technological processes, and concentrate on an 
integrated presentation of ethnographical data, without entering 
into a discussion of the applicability of cconomic theories to 
primitive conditions. There are some generalizations based on data 
from specific areas which seem rather questionable when extended 
to ‘primitive peoples’ (Nafurvélker) in general, but in a chapter of 
only 20 pages on * Dic Wirtschaft der Naturvélker* such over- 
simplifications are probably inevitable. This brings us to the question 
for whom such a Lehrbuch der Volkerkunde is really intended. For the 
student of anthropology contributions like those of J. Hackel and 
L. Adam are valuable guides to problems and further reading, but 
the chapters by Thurnwald and Dittmer are not sufficiently problem- 
oriented to stimulate the student of anthropology to a critical 
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analysis of original sources and yet too technical to appeal to the 
more general reader interested in primitive societies and civilizations. 
Only the chapter "Die Zukunft der Naturvélker’ can be considered 
suitable for the general reader, and here we find some interesting 
demographic information particularly on the indigenous populations 
of the American continent. But ome cannot hel wondering why 
there are special sections on Africa, Ceeunie and Asniics, fino 
reference to any of the numerous tribal populations of Asia, 

However, it is casier to criticize such an introduction to anthro 
pology than to devise a more satisfactory pattern, and the volume 
under review has so many postive features, that the editors must 
be congratulated on achieving its reissue in a form which represents 
a considerable improvement on the first edition. 


Social Change. By H. Jan Hoghin. London (Watts), 1958. Pp. 249, 


index, Price 1 1s. 
219 Dr. Hogbin did pioncering work as a student o 

social change in the Western Pacific and his Evperi- 
ments in Civilization is sull one of the best descriptions that we have 
of culture contact in any area of the world, This present work is 
based on the Josiah Mason lectures which Dr. Hogbin delivered at 
Birmingham University, and it is apparently an attempt to explain 
the factors generally instrumental in the production of social change. 
I say ‘apparently’ because Dr. Hogbin plunges straight into an 
examination of the theoretical approach of anthropologists to this 
subject without explicitly stating his purpose, Also, although he 
uses a number of interesting illustrations from our own civilization 
and other literate cultures, the argument is mostly in terms of 
primitive society, particularly Melanesia. 

Hogbin sets himself the task of explaining why some innovations 
are eagerly adopted while others, seemingly as attractive, are re- 
jected, and why, when a government applies force to cradicate 
customs of which it disapproves, dependent peoples should so often 
offer resistance. His suggestion is that change begins when an 
individual seizes the chance of realizing an accepted value in a new 
way. It may be one of the general values of the community or one 
penis to a section, such as an age, sex, or class group. This readily 

appens with material objects and improved tools and other items 
reducing the amount of work, which diffuse more rapidly than a 
moxlification of the social system. The appeal of Christianity, 
particularly when it offers security, is another factor, and there is 
the desire tor comfort and for status and prestige. Change may also 
be enforced as when, for example, the United States government 
assumed direct control of the Makah Indians, made them send their 
children to a central boarding school teaching in English; pro- 
hibited them from celebrating pagan ceremonies and feasts and 
ordered them to live in separate family dwellings instead of large 
communal houses. 

This particular central chapter, however, is rather less concerned 
with enforcement than with the indigenous reaction and opposition 
to Western innovations such as medicine, sanitation, and the 
scientific view of magic and sorcery, It provides a somewhat 
rambling discussion of these matters and goes on to consider the 
notion of ‘cultural drift’ in terms of a chain reaction of events. 
Something new appears: if the device is in line with accepted 
values at once an untamiliar situation is created and values must now 
be balanced one against the other for the establishment of a fresh set 
of preferences. Afier the choice is made the group finds itself for a 
second time in an unaccustomed predicament with still further 
posiises: of action opening up. Hogbin illustrates this process 
by noting the events, including the decline in traditional values and 
in the prestige of the older men, following on the introduction of 
the steel axe to the Yir Yiront aborigines of Cape York Peninsula, 

The most valuable part of this book is its introductory discussion 
of social-change field data and of various authors’ methods of hand- 
ling them. This is critically and helpfully done. Hogbin also brings 
the non-specialist usefully up to date with a case study of Melanesia 
itself, but without throwing much new light upon the enon 
of social change as such. This, as already implied, is the disappoint- 
ing feature of the book. It is mercifully free of jargon, contains 
many fresh and interesting descriptions of Western and other forms 
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of cultural contact, but does not offer any systematic method of 
studying them as a social process. Hogbin, like several previous 
wniters concerned with this field, secms content to take the in- 
dividual as a starting point. This may be one way out of a difficult 
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problem. But it is an abortive approach and that social 
anthropologists have made very little progress if their principal 
method of studying society dynamically is by being psychological. 


The Belgian Congo: Some Recent Changes. By Ruth Slade. 
ply) O London (O.UP. jor fnst. of Race Relations), 1960. Pp, $4. 


Price $5. 
When rioting broke out in Leopoldville in January, 

1959, the public had littl background information for under- 
standing the crisis which developed so rapidly. Although events 
have moved fast since this brochure was ared, it is still valuable 
rea excellent popular introduction to the post-war history of the 
One might attribute its one defect to the need for simplification, 
were If not common to most colonial studies—that is, excessive 
compartmentalism in handling political problems, The subject is 
presented as a simple dialogue between Belgian officialdom and the 
Congolese public, ending in the latter's rejection of Belgian paternal- 
mm. It is appropriate for an outsider to make a comparative 
approach, so let us hope thar Dr. Slade's forthcoming book will 
analyse some of the significant differences in the Belgian colonial 
system (e.g. parliamentary, financial, demographic), for the differ- 
ences in colonial experiences are more instructive for the future 
than the similarities. M. DOUGLAS 


Beitrige zur Kenntnis der materiellen Kultur Nordwest- 
a) a} | Marokkos. By Emit Rackow. Wiesbaden (Harrassowitz), 


1948. Pp. xii, 48, 72 plates. Price DM 40 
This is the scholarly record of a detailed investiga- 
tion in north-west Morocco, The author contributes many finely 
executed line drawings, to which his fellow worker Dr. Hellwig 
adds an excellent series of photographs. Together, drawings and 
photographs form nearly one-half of the work. 

The text, of some §0 quarto-size pages, is presented in two parts, 
concemed respectively with the urban conditions in the town of 
Tetuan, and with the countryside conditions in the territories of 
the Beni Hozmar, Beni Said, and Hot tribes. 

The whole forms a most valuable study of the intricate details 
and related nomenclature of men’s and women's clothing, of house 
furnishings, effects and utensils, of dwelling structures, and of river 
craft, in the distinctive Jbala part of Morocco, where local and 
tribal differentiation is very pronounced. 

Not the least valuable part of the work is the naming, in local 
Arabic dialects, of all items illustrated in the drawings and photo- 
graphs and described in the text, in both Arabic script and trans- 
iterated forms, with the nearest translation in German. 

The work, which includes a valuable bibliography, will be 


greatly appreciated by all students of native culture in north-west 
Morocco. W. FOGG 


Lesotho: Basutoland Notes and Records, Vol. I. Morija, 
Banitoland. 1959. Pp. 48, 10 plates, 4 maps and drawings. 

ole) Price ‘75. 

) Thanks to the support of the Basutoland govern- 
ment the Basutoland Scientific Association has at last been able to 
produce ar of the same quality as the Nigerian Field, It is to 
be hoped that it will receive the support of all who are interested in 
Basutoland and particularly of the Basuto themselves. 

Considering the wealth of unpublished historical records in 
government and Mission archives it is gratifying to see that three 
out of the four articles are historical. One reproduces Thomas 
Kennan’s notes of a journey round Basutoland in 1880, another by 





J. Walton gives the history of Moshesh's original village capital of 


Butha Buthe, a third by R. Dove, in a series designed to give the 
history of Basutoland camps, deals with Leribe (Hlotse). The fourth 
by Amy Jacot-Guillarmod is the first of a series on the flora of 
Basutoland and describes the ecological background. 

The volume is magnificently produced by the Morija Press and 
it can be obtained from the Secretary, P.O, Box 47, Maseru, 
Basutoland. G. L JONES 


Bunyoro: An African Kingdom, By fol Beattie. New York 
723 (Holt), 1960. Pp. ix, 86. Price $1.25 


In this “case study in cultural anthropology’ Dr. 

Beattie has chapters dealing with myth, history, the 

king, the chiefs, relatives, neighbours and the supernatural. In the 

last he notes that in spite of the spread of Christianity and literacy 
the belief in sorcery and the power of ghosts is still prevalent, _ 

In his introduction he says that “history may be important not as 
a record of past events leading up to the present, but rather as a body 
of contemporary ideas about these past events’ (p, 7). This implies 
that these ideas are history, but what he tells us later shows thar they 
are often myth, Thus he describes as mythical the account given of 
the first Chwezi king, and in fact it combines features of the myths 
of Balor and Astyages. 

It is a pity that in his chapter on kinship he uses ‘father’ and 
“mother” to translate terms which obviously mean something very 
different; ‘male mother’ (p. $4) is a comtradiction in terms. 

In general, however, the book is very well and clearly written, 
and Dr, Beattic takes care to define anthropological terms which 
are not in general use. RAGLAN 


Anthropological Research in Netherlands New Guinea since 
| 1950. By the Bureau for Native Affairs, Hollandia, 
22 Netherlands New Guinea. Oceania Monographs, No. 10 
(reprinted from Oceania, December, 1958, Vol. XXIX, 

No, 2). Sydney, NUS. 1959. Pp. 33 | 
is report was presented by Dr. J. V. de Bruijn, Head of the 


Bureau for Native Affairs, to the Ninth Pacific Science Congress 
held in Bangkok in 1947. In his foreword Dr. de Bruijn credits 
Dr. J. Pouwer, an anthropological fieldworker attached to the 
Bureau, with most of the compiling and editing, but it will be 
clear to anyone who is familiar with Dr. Pouwer’s work that the 
latter is also largely responsible for the discussion and evaluation of 
the preliminary conclusions drawn from the research in cultural 
anthropology recently carried out in the Western part of the island, 

e most important publications are mentioned, i.e. monograph 
studies on particular cultures (Mimika, Sarmi, Humboldt Bay, and 
Muju) as well as books, articles and reports in the fields of sociology, 
archxology, history, vital statistics, linguistics, religion and physical 
an logy. An appendix gives a full and systematically arrang 
list of 177 waevent publications and reports, 


The extremely variegated pattern which appears as a prelim: 
result of these investigations is illustrated by a general survey of the 
ecological, social and religious aspects of the cultures of Western 
New Guinea. It is also pointed out that in these cultures the picture 
of social structure is so variable ‘that a representation of the material 
according to the standard method of rule-with-exception must be 
rejected as an cuphemusm.” (p. 16). 

A number of factors are then discussed which may to some extent 
explain New Guinea's diversity of cultures as well as the structural 
‘looseness’ of the latter. It is demonstrated first that an interplay of 
technological, environmental, demographical and more strictly 
cultural factors had a limiting effect on the size of the local groups 
and was, moreover, responsible for the wide dispersal of settle 
ments, Some general trends, which spring from the preponderance 
of the small local group and their being spread out over a large 
area, are then discussed. Most of these strongly influence the real 
pattern of kinship relations and social structure, So the latter's 
‘looseness’ should be considered and interpreted in close relation to 
the character of the local group. The strong ingrouy ori 
feeling in the small widely scattered communities over the cen- 
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turies is then offered as a tentative explanation of the great cultural 
diversity. . 

The conclusion arrived at is interesting. In view of the close 
relationship between local group and kinship an appropriate use of 
familiar terms such as clan and lineage seems to be impossible, and 
different types of marital residence and different types of descent 
cannot be dealt with in the traditional way any longer (p. 26). 
With regard to this the institution of ambilineal descent is expressly 
mentioned (pp. 24f.). 

The idea of this structural type existing in its own night and not 
as a secondary phenomenon derived from unilineal forms of descent 
is again put forward more claborately and specifically by Dr. 
Pouwer in his article on ‘Loosely Structured Socictics’ in Nether- 
lands New Guinea (Bijdragen tet de Taal-, Land- on Volkenkunde, 
Vol. CXVI, Part 1, 1960, pp. 109-15). This treatise 1s written as a 
review of A. C. van der Leeden's thesis Hoofdirekken der sociale 
struktuur in het Westelijke binnenland van Sarmi (The principal features 
of the social structure in the western inland regions of Sarmi), 
Leiden, 1946. Van der Leeden’s rejoinder in the same issue of the 
Bijdragen (pp. 119-49), “Social Structure in New Guinea,’ started a 
discussion of the subject which will interest a much wider group 
of scholars than the rather small cirele of New Guinea specialists. 

5. KOOUMAN 
Elite Communication in Samoa: A Study of Leadership. By 
| Felix M. Keesing and Marie M. Keesing. Stanford 

725 Anthrop, Ser. No. 3. Stanford (UP.) (London agents: 

O.U.P.), 1956. Pp. wtii, 318. Price go 18s. 

Professor and Mrs. Keesing, who are well known for their carlicr 
studies of Samoa, have added another very useful sociological 
analysis in this volume. It is described as “an experiment in analysing 
communication in a society very different from that of the West." 
It is concerned essentially with the processes of decision-making 
and leadership, particularly in the political field. After a description 
of the background of Samoan society—including a very useful 
diagrammatic presentation of socio-political structure in terms of 
major chiefly tithes—the analysis gocs on to examine the ceremonial 
‘aa symbolic forms of Samoan public behaviour. Consideration is 
then given to procedures of opinion-formation, consultation and 
decision-making, and the effects of various media, including 
literature, films and radio, are examined. A particularly percepuve 
chapter analyses the relations between Samoans and non-Samoan 
élite groups. 

It as not necessary here to assess the value of the book as an essay 
in communication research. The stress upon communication theory 
as a framework for examination of the anthropological data has, 
however, led to somewhat cumbrous results in places, especially in 
some of the hundred or so formal propositions, underlined through- 
our. For example, ‘Elite persons, even when manifesting the extremes 
of hostility to one another, are likely to continue to participate in inter- 
action situations because of the group and class responsibilities involved" 
(p. 146) is rather an elaborate way of saying that leaders who don’t 
like one another may sull continue to work together for structural 
reasons. 

This study is ee for reas poise 7" understanding 
the functioning of Samoan socicty iso very illuminating as a 
contribution to our understanding of Polynesian leadership in 
general. It is also likely to stimulate theoretical analyses in a wider 
field. RAYMOND FIRTH 


Kulturen der Siidsee: Einfiihrung in die VWoélkerkunde 
9) 9) 6 Ozeaniens. By Herbert Tischner. Hamburg (Mus. fiir 


Volkerkunde und Worgeschichte), 1948. Pp. 140 

The author is curator of the Oceanic department of 
the Museum fiir Volkerkunde und Vorgeschichte in Hamburg, and 
the primary purpose of his is to provide visitors to the depart- 
ment with information on the cultural background of the museum 
pieces. Correcting the impression given by ethnographical museums 
that the materials on show still function in native societies, he makes 
the useful introductory remark that the picture of Oceanic culnures 
given by his book in general and the drawings of Hamburg Muscum 
picees in particular has in most cases only a historical value. 
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The work gives a clearly written synopsis of the most important 
European discoveries in the South Seas, and a summary of the 
geography and the climate of the area, as well as its Aig age and 
animal life. Ir contains a very instructive chapter on the peopling 
of Oceania, refuting Heyerdahl’s arguments. Current knowledge 
of the physical anthropology and languages is concisely present 

Very useful is the part of the book dealing with various material 
aspects of the Oceanic cultures, such as hunting and fishing, agri- 
culture, the preparation of food, types of houses and their functions, 
body-decoration, clothing, tattoomg, technology, trade and money, 
navigation and transport, war and weapons (pp. 33-112). An 
integral part of the text is here formed by the descniption and inter- 
pretation of Hamburg Museum specimens, drawings of which 
decorate many page | 

In the last part of the book (pp. 113-50) a number of subjects with 
socio-religious implications are discussed, such as cannibalism, 
hunting, initiation, animism, ancestor worship. Contrary to the 
thorough way in which material culture has been dealt with, the 
treatment of this section 1s too superficial to justify the book's sub- 
tle, ‘Introduction to the ethnology of Oceania.” For instance, the 
statement that animism is considered to be the kind of religion 
typical of Oceania (p. 116) could not be maintained in the light of 
moder cthnological literature, Animism, ic. the belicf in the 
Kérperseele, is also mentioned as the basic factor in the interpretation 
of head-hunting (p. 122), which is too one-sided a view to explain 
s intricate a problem. 

There are a few inaccuracies. It is not tric, for instance, that 
suspension bridges made of rattan are to be found only in the 
upper Sepik (p. 103). They also occur in large parts of the highlands 
of Netherlands New Guinea (cf. C. C. F. M. Le Roux, De Bere- 
papoea's van Niewe-Guines ent han woongebied, Leiden, 1948, Vol. I, 
p. 341). Harpoons for fishing are not restricted to the Marquesas 
Islands, the islands of Torres Straits, and prehistoric New Zealand 
(p. 41), but are also used along the north coast of Netherlands New 
Guinea and in the coastal areas of the south-west inhabited by the 
Mimika and Asmat peoples, 

Despite its shortcomings the book wall certamby fulfil its main 
purpose of giving the Oceanic collections on display im the Ham- 
sure Museum the kind of background information which most 
ethnographical museums badly need. 

The 84 drawings— of them excellent representations of 
muscum pieces—have been made by Dascha Detering. The 24 
photographs at the back, which have been very well reproduced, 
are illuminating with regard to various aspects of lite in the South 
Seas about the beginning of this century. The map is clear and 
easily used. Ss. KOOIMAN 


Nouvelle-Calédonie: Documents | iques anciens. 
By Patrick O'Reilly and Jean Poirier. Publications du 
LE Gentenaire de la Nowvelle-Calédonie, IIL. Paris (Nouvelles 

, Editions Latines), 1949. Pp. 126. Price 25 NF. 


This last volume in a series marking the centenary of French 
New Caledonia consists mainly of nearly 100 pages of illustrations 


from sources earlier than 1900, about half not previously published, 
mostly showing aspects of indigenous culture but covering also 
missionary, commercal and administrative activities. These are 
valuable because New Caledonian culture degenerated particularly 
rapidly and was poorly recorded, and carly materials of this sort are 
scaree. 

The 16-page introduction is mostly devoted to an analysis of the 
bases of New Caledonian culture, which could hardly be improved 
upon within so limited a space. The discussion of the social sig- 
nificance of the lay-out of houses and villages and of the functions 
of the great festivals is particularly interesting. There is a short 
critical bibliography. It seems that the final stages of preparation 
for the press were somewhat hurned. The references in the text 
to illustrations consistently give the wrong page numbers, 
the right pages are casily found by reference to the table of con- 
tents; and the bibliography incorporates a line of gibberish. 

This is a useful ancillary to the literature of New Caledonia. 

B, A. L. CRANSTONE 
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(a) Sandal, ngalytba balka, made by men of the Bindibu 
tribe of the desert of Central Western Australia from the 
hak of a leguminous shirh, Crotalaria cunninghamiii, 
A. Br, that grows on the crests of the sand dunes, This 
sandal represents the first actual footwear described among 
the Australian aborigines. It is worn for the protection 
of the feet, chiefly against the rocky ‘gibber" country, 
fa the foreground the second sandal of the pair is laid out 
in readiness to be fashed on the other foot. 


(6) Bindilw mibesnan on a sand fill near Labbi Labhi 
making sandal fron bark, freshly stripped and stil! sopple, 
The big toe serves as an anchor for the parallel strands 
of dnarks Murat fern the Jramenuork om weich the ope af the 
sandal is woven, The other ends are passed around the 
mine's body and tied behind his hack enabling tension to 


Wate =] ; be maintained and leaving the oprrater's hands free, 

2) mew hate 
Py) a Axis -¢ 
hg ee 
aa 


THE BINDIBU BARK SANDAL 


Photographs: D. F. Thomson, 1957 





A BARK SANDAL FROM THE DESERT OF CENTRAL 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA* 


by 


PONALD F. THOMSON, O.85.E., D.SC., PH.D. 
Department of Anthropology, University of Melbourne 


928 During an expedition to the Bindibu country 
= in the interior of Western Australia, north-west 
of Lake Mackay, carried out in 1957 under the auspices of 
the Universiry of Melbourne and the Royal Geographical 
Society, a sandal made from the bark of a leguminous 
shrub, Crotalaria cunninghamii, R. Br., that grows on the 
crests of the sand dunes, was seen in usc among the Bindibu 
nomads, This sandal was first discovered at Labbi Labbi, a 
deep rock hole on the eastern face of a rocky escarpment 
near Reed Cliff Pound overlooking Hidden Basin, a wide 
sunken valley in which lie the three salt lakes, Lakes 
Hazlett, Wills and White. The rock hole at Labbi Labbi 
and the fresh-water springs at Tunganga in the valley below 
Red Cliff Pound are important camping places of the 
desert nomads, affording refuge from the harsh sands, In 
this region, outcrops of rough, broken rock and gibber 
flats replace the loose, hot, red sands of the desert, where 
the dunes stretch in parallel lines east and west for hundreds 
of miles. 

The sandal described in this paper appears to be the first 
record of the use of true footwear by the Australian 
aborigines. The only article of this kind previously re- 
corded is the so-called kurdaitja “shoe” which consists of a 
matrix of emu feathers cemented together with human 
blood and said to have been worn by the kurdaitja men or 
avengers, among the Arunta, Luritja and neighbouring 
tribes of Central Australia. The kirdaitja shoe was described 
in 1896 by Dr. E. C. Stirling,! who voted an carlier 
description by P. M. Byrne? in 1895 (published in the 
following year). This shoe was not worn as an article of 
footwear for protection of the fect, like the sandal of the 
Bindibu, but served only a ceremonial or magical role. 
The accounts given by ahi aborigines about the kurdaitja 
men and the use of the kurdaitja shoe are tinged by mystical 
beliefs and by the personal ideas of the informants, and so 
are often conflicting. 

In 1896, the explorer Carnegie,} on a journey northward 
from Coolgardie on the West Australian goldfields to 
Halls Creek in the Kimberleys, traversed the arid desert 
country in the interior of Central Western Australia, cast 
of the Great Sandy Desert, and followed a route that took 
him to the westward of Hidden Basin, On this expedition, 
Carnegie appears to have seen a sandal of the type now 
described, to which he refers in the following terms: 
*_.. close by I found two rough sandals made of strips 
of bark. One I kept, the other was too nearly worn out. 
Carnegie did not see these sandals in use nor did he give a 
description of them. Instead, he quoted the note from the 
Reports of the Horn Expeditions referring to the kurdaitja 
shoes which are used for magical purposes, to which I have 

* With Plate O and tuo text figures 


referred. But a remark which was made by an aborigine 
named Warri, who accompanied Carnegie, suggests that 
this man did not consider the sandals to be of the kurdaitja 


type. Bin % 1 ee 

The Bindibu tribe are a desert-dwelling people who still 
lead the nomadic life of their ancestors in the arid interior 
of central Western Australia. They occupy a vast territory 
that extends from Lake Mackay on the Northern Territory— 
Western Australia border east to the Great Sandy Desert, 
and southward to a depth of more than 100 miles, Most of 
this country 1s almost unknown and in 19§7 a vast area 
still remained unexplored. In 1935 and 1956, reports that 
aborigines were still living in their ancestral ee 
grounds in this remote desert territory filtered throug 
with increasing frequency, and in 1957 | organized an 
expedition to reconnoitre the territory and to investigate 
the reports that aborigines still survived there. 

On the first journey, which was carried out in Army 
jeeps in May, 1957, and extended west to the eastern fringe 
of Warburton’s Great Sandy Desert, the reports of the 
existence of very primitive aborigines living under tribal 
conditions were confirmed. A base was established at 
Labbi Labbi and contact made with the aborigines of the 
Bindibu tribe, who were hunting in small groups as far 
afield as the Canning and Sandy Deserts. Warburton‘ and 
Carnegie had reported frequent encounters with nomadic 
aborigines in the desert of Western Australia, in country 
so arid that the explorers experienced difficulty im finding 
cnough water to keep men and camels alive, but neither 
recorded anything of importance about these people, and 
nothing has been published about their numbers or their 
culture. Both the explorers mentioned above antagonized 
the natives whom they met, and who might have helped 
them, by endeavouring to compel them to lead the white 
men and their camels to water. 

The first journey, made im 1957, into Bindibu territory 
was in the nature of a survey and extended to a distance of 
about 500 miles west of Alice Springs. It yielded much 
valuable information about this desolate desert terrain, In 
June of that year the area was in the grip of a severe 
drought. Even the infrequent, sporadic showers of rain 
characteristic of the desert had failed, and the spinifex 
plains and dune country north and west of Lake Mackay 
presented a barren, forbidding appearance, This terrain, 
which is intersected by long sand dunes lying cast and west, 
had been denuded by drought and fire of oe blanket of 
binding ‘spinifex” or ‘porcupine’ bush (Triodia spp.) that 
serenally provides a considerable amount of protection 
against wind erosion. For long distances the country pre- 
sented a picture of utter desolation that bore out the 
descriptions in the journals of Warburton and Carnegie. 
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The grim, arid appearance of the desert in the hottest 
months of the year supports the view that the Bindibu 
country, west of Red Cliff Pound, is today the most 
inhospitable inhabited territory i the world, 

By day, the sand, bare now of its protective covering of 
spinifex, was so hot that even the lizards that provided the 
staple animal protein in the diet of the Bindibu were driven 
to seek refuge in burrows three or four feet deep in the sand. 





FiG. 1. BINDIBU BARK SANDAL 


The sandal is shown removed from the foot with lashings in place to 

show the method of securing. The lateral strands consist of a single strip 

of bark which not only serves as framework for the shoe but also as a 
lashing to seture if to the foot, Scale 4 


The drought, which had prevailed probably for more than 
a year, broke suddenly with a deluge of rain, and several 
inches fell within a few days. This was followed by heavy 
dews at might that drenched the spinifex and soaked our 
blankets. 

As I have said, nothing of importance has been recorded 
about the material culture or the social organization of the 
Bindibu, who have remained isolated in their remote 
terrain, their isolation intensified by the depopulation of 
ay a tribes, such as the Walberi on the east. This 
tribe formerly occupied a vast tract of country extending 
to the well watered regions of Mount Singleton and 
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Vaughan Springs, which have been alienated by the 
Commonwealth Government for white settlement in the 
form of cattle stations, 

Good fresh water was discovered at Labbi Labbi, a fine 
rock hole on the south-castern escarpment of Hidden 
Valley, and here a number of very primitive camps were 
discovered scattered about on the rocky, boulder-strewn 
slopes close to the rock hole. These showed signs of recent 
occupation and proved that the country was snll inhabited, 
at least by a few families. Each camp consisted merely of 
a low barrier of stone that served as a breakwind, sup- 
plemented by brushwood and clumps of spinifex set in 
crescentic form on the windward side. At one of these 
deserted camps at Labbi Labbi, the first bark sandal of the 
type described in this paper was discovered. A few weeks 
later, several family units of the Bindibu tribe which had 
been hunting in the desert came into our camp close to the 
rock hole. These ople wore no clothes and none of them 
spoke any English. They possessed no tron tools, but still 
used implements of stone and bone. For protection against 
the rocky terrain and gibber plains, after long travel in the 
desert sands when their feet became soft, they made sandals 
of the type described and illustrated in this paper. 

The shrub, Crotalaria cunninghamii, known popularly as 
the West Australian, or Dwarf, Bird Flower, grew 
abundantly on the crests of the dunes, where it attained a 
height of four feet six inches to five feet. It had a character- 
istic silvery-grey foliage and a green, pea-like flower that 
marked it at once as one of the Leguminosae. The natives 
would break off young branches of this plant, strip the bark 
and sit down at once on the dune to make sandals before 
the fibre dried, rather than carry it back to camp as they 
did with the same bark that was intended for the manu- 
facture of rope. In contrast with the bark used for making 
the sandal, the material for the manufacture of plaited rope 
was wound into a neat bundle and carried back to camp. 
Again, like the bark for the making of sandals, this was 
used as it was stripped from the bush, complete with outer 
layer, in contrast with the practice of aborigines in most 


other parts of Australia who remove the cork cambium J 


from the bast and then separate the fibres by hammering 
the bast with a wooden mallet or by chewing it. 

The name, ngalyibi balka, a a to the sandal by the 
Bindibu, is derived from ngalyibi, the name of the plant and 
also of the bark stripped from it, and balka, the sandal 
itself. Bark of the Crotalaria shrub was also used by the 
women for the strong plaited ropes used as slings for 
carrying heavy loads and to support the children slung at 
their sides on long journeys in a desert. The rope, which 
took much longer to prepare than the sandals, was made 
by the women as they sat in camp in the meagre shade, 
Under the hot conditions, the bark dried rapidly when 
stripped and had to be immersed in water to render it 
supple cnough to work. This was possible only when the 
people were camped on abundant water like the rock hole 
at Labbi Labbi. 

As shown in the photographs and line drawings, the 
sandals described in this paper are extremely simple in 
construction and are light and serviceable. Most of the long 
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FIG. 2. SOLE OF BINDIBU BARK SANDAL 


The simple technique of weaving on parallel strands of bark is shown. The curved end (a) of the long strand, which was looped around the big toe, 
forms a strap for the instep, while the two lateral strands are passed between the toes and carried back to the ankle. Scale 4 


journeys undertaken by the Bindibu, including those for 
hunting and food-gathering, take place in the early morn- 
ing aie in the afternoon and the people avoid travel or 
active hunting in the heat of the day. Hunting is an im- 
portant adjunct to the journeys of all nomadic people and 
in this arid region this is more effective in the early part of 
the day before the heat of the sun and the wind cbscure 
tracks in the sand. 

The actual making of the sandal is carried out as des- 
cribed below. After stripping the bark, the sandal-maker 
squats on the sand with one of his legs extended at full 
length in front of his body. He selects a single long strand 
of bast fibre, or if none ak pidlicient length is available, he 
ties on an additional strand. This strand is then looped over 
the big toe of the foot that is stretched forward, and the 
other ends carried back, passed round each side of his body 
and tied at the back. Tension ts thus maintained on the 

arallel strands on which the sole of the shoc is woven, 
leaving the maker's hands free (see Plate O), The end of 
the sole nearest the toe is necessarily narrower than the one 
near the body and so forms the heel, while the wider end 
takes the ball of the foot. The loop that was passed behind 
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the big toe during the process of manufacture later serves 
as a strap for the instep, and the two loose ends, untied from 
the body, are passed between the toes and serve as lashings 
to secure the sandal, thus eliminating the need of any 
additional thongs. In lashing the anat on the foot, as the 
photograph shows, one of the strings is passed between big 
and second toes, the other between fourth and little toes, 
thence carried back to the instep strap and secured in the 
simple and ingenious way shown in the line drawing (fig. 3). 

Measurements of the sandal illustrated in the accompany- 
ing figures are: length of sole, 216 mm.; maximum breadth 
of sole (ball of foot), 82 mm.; minimum breadth of sole 
(heel), 62 mm. 


Notes 

'E. C, Stirling, Rep. Horn Expedition to Central Australia, 1896, 
Vol. TV, Anthropology, pp. 109 and 183. 

7 P.M. Byrne, Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic. Vol. VIl (new series), 1896, 
PP- 65-8. 

1 David Carnegie, Spinifex and Sand, 1898, pp. 234-0. 

4 Lov, cit, 

3 Colonel Exerton Warburton, Journey Across the Westem Interior 
of Australia, 1875. 

© Foc, cit. 
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Leonhard Adam: 1891-1960 
9) 9) 9 Dr. Leonhard Adam, who died suddenly at Bonn 


in September, 1960, while on a visit to Europe, was 

probably best known through his ‘Pelican’ book, 
Primitive Art, first published in 1940, and subsequently reissued in 
revised and enlarged editions in 1949 and 1954, the last as a 
“Penguin” book. It was also palace in Portuguese (1943) and 
French (1959) translations. This slim volume gives a wide and 
scholarly survey in remarkably compact form of the whole range 
of primitive art with penctrating analyses of wxsthetic principles 
and an admirable selection of illustrations. Ir probably remains 
the best short English work of its kind. 

Adam was born in Berlin in 1891, and studied ethnology, law 
and sociology at the Universiry and Oriental Seminaries of Berlin, 
where he made a special study for many years of primitive 
material culrure and art at the Museum fiir Volkerkunde, during 
the directorships of F. von Luschan and K. Th. Preuss. He had 
taken his degree as a doctor of laws, and was called to the bar, 
rising to the position of a judge. Primitive and comparative law 
were oeieindly his particular fields of interest, and for many 
rears he continued to make valuable and authoritative contri- 

utions to this subject, both as editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Ver- 
gleichende Rechtswissenschaft, and as the author of many original 
articles in journals. He was a Reader in Primitive Law at the 
Institute af Foreign Laws at Berlin University, and a member of 
the board of experts at the Ethnographical Museum. He also 
published articles on cribal organization and other ethnological 
subjects, as well as on American, Indian and Chinese art. 

Owing to his partly Jewish ancestry Adam's position in Berlin 
became difficult after the rise of the Hitler régime, and he began 
to pay frequent visits to England, to lecture and pursue his 
a RR studies. The chapter on primitive law in K. Th. 
Preuss's Lehrbuch der Volkerkunde (1937) was originally written by 
Adam, but soon after its publication the Nazi authorities sup- 
pressed the first edition, and a new edition was issued im which 
Adam's chapter was replaced by another written by Thurmmwald. 
Ac the outbreak of the war in 1939 Adam was in England, 
lecturing and preparing his book on primitive art. As an “enemy 
alien’ he was soon afterwards sent to the Isle of Man, and sub- 
sequently transferred with others to a camp im Australia. It was 
largely through the good offices of his friend, the late Dr. BR. BR. 
Marett, that he obtained his release and was permitted to con- 
tinue his work in Australia. He was appointed to the research staff 
and a lectureship in Cultural Anthropology in the Department of 
History of the Universiry of Melbourne, where he founded 
and took charge of an cthnographical museum at the University. 
He married in Australia, and is survived by his wife and daughter. 
Adam had an attractive and vivacious personality, and was an 
interesting talker and lecturer. He had a good command of Eng- 


lish, and his intellectual grasp of his chosen subjects and the lucidity 
with which he ex aed his ideas combined to render his writings 
extremely readable and informative. H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ 


Some Articles Published by CL. Adam 

Buddhastatuen, Ursprung und Formen der Buddhagestalt, Stuttgart, 1924. 

“Sitte und Recht in Nepal,’ #eits. fiir Vergleichende Rechiswissen- 
schajt, Stuttgart, 1934. 

‘Practical Ethnology in Modern Jurisprudence and Legislation," 
Tulane Law Review, 1934. 

"Inheritance Law in Primitive Cultures,’ Jowa Law Review, 1974. 

‘Socal Organization and Customary Law of the Nepalese Tribes,” 
Amer. Anthrop., 1936. 

“Recht im Werden," in Custom is King: Essays Presented to R. R. 
Adfarett, 1936, 

*Ethnologische Ruechtsforschung,’ im Lelrhuch der Volkerkunde, 
edited by K. Th. Preuss, Stuttgart, 1937. 

The Bark Paintings of Groote Eylandt, Gulf of Carpentaria, in the 

Melbourne University Collection, Basle, 1941. 


Eric Voce: 1902-1960 
9) 3 By the sudden and untimely death on 26 October, 


1960, of Dr. E. Voce the Ancient Mining and 
Metallurgy Committee of the Royal Anthropo- 

logical Institute has suffered irreparable loss, Dr. Voce was one of 
the founder members of the Committee, and indeed contributed 
to their preliminary report in Mas, 1948, 17. From the inaugura- 
tion of the Committee to the present day, Dr. Voce gave con- 
stant support, and practically all reports of the Commurtee bear 
evidence of his work. He exhibited that rare combination of the 
busy practising metallurgist who could yet find Gime to advance 
the study of metallurgy in an entirely different field from his 
own, and one quite remote from the si peo ie blems of 
today. How much Dr. Voce has advanced our knowledge of the 
metallurgy of the non-ferrous metals in pre-history will be known 
to all who have followed his masterly reports upon this subject 
in Maw and elsewhere. To me, and indeed to my colleague H. J. 
Case, his passing: stseane che loss of a bersoall tesd ar wall 
thar of an Rees scientist. In the interests of the Committee he 
was always ready to discuss the many problems of prehistoric 
metallurgy, and be would always ae listen to the views of 
others and guide them from his deep store of metallurgical 
knowledge, Finally, he would demonstrate the problem by the 
aid of practical metallography. His loss will indeed long be felt. 
It is good to know thar Dr. Voce's two last works, a metallo- 
graphic report upon some Danubian copper axe-hammers, and 
an account of the scientific evidence about metal-working tech- 
niques, are shortly to be published, the one in Archaologia Austriaca, 
and the other in Man. H. H. COGHLAN 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Two Exorcist Priests in Bali. By Dr. C. Hooykaas, School of 

| Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 

231 Summary of a. communication to the Institute, 18 February, 
oho 


Among:t Bali’s AUIMeTOUs categories of priests the brahmin 
sorcerer of holy water and his ritual have become known fairly 
well since the studies made by the civil servant P. de Kat Angelino,! 


the philologist R.. Goris? and the Sanskritist Sylvain Lévi.i The 
temple priest (parmanghw) has been studied by Jane Belos under the 
guidance of Margaret Mead, the trance priest (balyan) by the 
doctor of medicine Wolfgang Weck.§ The social anthropologist 
W. H. Rassers® has published his theory of the strongly related 
Javanese shadow theatre with hide puppets (wayang kulit) and the 
function of its performer, the dalang, gh musicologist Colin 
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MacPhee hitherto is the only person who has written on the 
Balinese wayang kulit.? Dalang mostly perform during the night 
before large audiences, as much for their pleasure as for their 
benefit, in order to exorcise evil spirits and forestall their activities. 
They must have studied a metaphysical treatise, the Dharma 
Pawayangan,® after which they become pamangku dalang. This 
enables them to avert disaster at cremations, on birthdays of 
children born on an unlucky day, or in some 30 different wrong 
sequences in the number or sex, or both, of a family’s children 
fe hae. § girls, ete.).9 A dalang does, however, perform during 
daylight without screen and lamp, for one hour only, at the same 
time as a brahmin priest or the specialist in exorcism. This last- 
mentioned category of non-brahmin priest, belonging to the 
family of the senggulu, calls himself rsi Alujangga. He purifies a 
village, when a fourth-caste woman has given birth to twins of 
different sex, from the sin of incest.“° He chases away the bad 
spirits from the whole island at the yearly nyepi (silence and rest),!* 
participates in some ten smaller and larger kinds of purifications 
of the soil, and assists in the ceremony of the installation of a 
king.*? His position and seat are higher than the dalang's, but 
lower than de | brahmin padanda’s. Though starting his nual by 
that of the padanda, he adds his own incantations (Purwa Eien) 
at its end. Whereas the dalang is clad arbitrarily, the pamanghu a 
the padanda are in white, and at more important ceremonies the 
latter adorns himself with rosary and ring, bracelets made of big 
beads and a huge mitre; the senggw/nr uses these same ornaments. 
We never See hiss use the padanda’s staff, but he is proud of the 
cult objects that he alone handles; bajra wter (bell producing after- 
like the Tibetan two-yard-long pipes), 6. sangka (conch), 
b. katipluk (hand drum, as in Tibet), 6. genta orag (5 bells in 
cruciform position). 
Notes 

* Mudras auf Bali, Hagen i.W. (Folkwang), 1922. 

t Bijdrage tot de kennis der Oud-Javaansche en Balineesche Theologie, 
Leiden, 1924, 3 

1 Sanskrit Texts from Bali, Gackwad's Oriental Series LAV, 
Baroda, 1933. : 

4 Bali: Temple Festival, New York (Augustin), 1953. 

§ Heilkunde und Volkstum auf Bali, Sruttgart (Enke), 1937. 

® Panji, the Culture Hero, The Hague (Nijhoff), 1959. 

7 ‘Balinese Wajang Koelit and its Music,’ Djawa, Vol. XVI (1936), 

.. 1=$0. 
ag fia des 24. Intern. Orientalisten-Koneresses Miinchen, pp. 653-06. 

9 L. Th. Mayer, Het Neroewat, ete, Weltevreden (Visser), 1906. 

10" A Study of Customs Pertaing to Twins in Bali,” Tijdschrift 
Bataviaasch Genootschap, etc., Vol. LAAYV, Part 4 (1935), Pp. 453-549. 

nA, W. hdacdcnald, “Notes sur la claustranion villageoise dans 
l'Asic du Sud-Est,” Journal Asiatique, 1947, pp. 185-210. “\ 

18]. L. Swellengrebel, Een vorstenwifding op Bali, Leiden (Brill), 
1947. 


Land and Settlement in Zanzibar. By Dr. J. F. M. Middleton, 
_ Department of Anthropology, University College, London. 
232 Summary of a communication to the Institute, 17 

™ November, 1960 
The population of Zanzibar Protectorate numbers 400,000; 
166,000 live on Zanzibar Island (60,000 of them in Zanzibar City), 
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and the remainder on Pemba Island; ¢3 per cent. of the population 
are Shirazi, 20 per cent. African immigrants from the African 
mainland, 17 per cent. Arabs and 7 per cent. Indians. Zanzibar is 
an Arab stare, the present dynasty having come from Muscat in 
the early nineteenth century. Shirazi consist of three ‘tribes’: 
Hadimu of southern Zanzibar, Tumbaru of northern Zanzibar 
and Pemba of Pemba Island. Altho seer distinct political 
entities, today their populations are largely inter : 

On Zanzibar Eaack esa are four categories of settlement: the 
indigenous Hadimu and Tumbatu *towns,” set on patches of 
fertle soil, mostly near the coast, in the coral land which covers 
the north, east and south of the island; the settlements in the clove 
plantation areas, in the west of the island; the i settlements 
on the edges of the clove plantation areas; and Zanzibar City 
itself. , 

The indigenous settlements are large and permanent, and few af 
them have room for much more building. Each town’ is a dense 
cluster of houses, with a single ‘Friday’ mosque and its traditional 
form of government consisting of the Wate Wanne or Four 
Men.” Gardens are cultivated among the houses, and coconut 
palms and other trees planted. A town is divided into separate 
villages, and these into wards. The main residential areca of a 
village is known as kiambo and that of a ward as kitongo: rights in 
these units of settlements are held jointly in perperuity by the 
members of kin groups, and are inalienable by traditional custom. 
A erie ds Soe th andor Ok cabs Oct ich there is shifting 
cultivation, Members of a settlement include both *proprictors’ 
(members of the ‘owning’ kin groups) and tenants. ' 
~ The widest kin group is the wkoo, a dispersed group consisting 
of the descendants through both men and women from a common 
great-great-grandfarher. Certain mutual obligations are recognized 
over wide distances between members of an whoo, A smaller 
group is the tumbe, consisting of descendants through both men 
and women of an ancestor or ancestress two or three generations 
ago. The tumbo, although dispersed, is the group in which rights 
ina ward's land are vested. The mlango is a small patrilineal descent 
group whose members usually actually reside together. 

In the clove plantation areas, which originally included much 
unused forest land and which were allocated by carly Sultans to 
their Arab followers only, there is a form of freehold tenure of 

lantations, mostly by Arabs. These were originally tilled by slave 
habeus but since the abolition of slavery they have been maintained 
by squatters, These are men who may open plots and build tem- 
porary houses on a plantation in return for weeding the land 
beneath clove and other trees; squatters are not allowed to plant 
cloves for themselves. Today landowners wish to cvict squatters 


in order to use the land for cash crops, and squatters tend to grow 
cash crops themselves and to neglect their obligations; they also 
tend to plant bananas which may kill young clove trees. There 
has been considerable political trouble over the rights and duties 
of squatters in recent years. hy 

Ideas of individually held plots of land are spreading into the 
areas on the margins of the clove plantations, and also into the 
indigenous ‘towns,’ even though freehold is counter to traditional 
land tenure. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A Brief Note on the Role of Cross-Cutting Alliances in 

Segmentary Political Systems. By A. Béteille, 

733 Department of Sociology, University of Delhi, Delhi _ 

7 The first detailed account of a af seen fete 
system was sct forth by Evans-Pritchard in his book on the 


Nuer 
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(Oxford, 1940). In this work he was concerned mainly with ex- 
plaining the principle of segmentary opposition. He showed how 
smaller segments fused to form larger ones and then again broke 
apart, according to context and situation, The pivot, so to say, 
around which the processes of fusion and fission took place was 
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the feud, The feud was given an important place in Evans- 
Pritchard's analysis, and he showed how it was effective in both 
uniting and dividing groups. 

Working on the data of Evans-Pritchard, Gluckman carried the 
analysis one step further forward. In explaining what he calls ‘the 
peace in the feud,” he showed how the structure contained built-in 
resources to resolve the feud and to make for cohesion over “longer 
periods of time and wider ranges of society.’ The mechanism by 
which this was done has been described as the system of cross- 
cutting alliances. The analysis of cross-cutting alliances was also 
brought to the forefront in Gluckman's discussion of seamentary 
political systems in The Institutions of Primitive Society (Evans- 
Pritchard, ed., 1954). 

Although Evans-Pritchard himself did not go into the analysis 
of cross-cutting alliances in his contribution to African Political 
Systems (Oxford, 1940), this was done by Fortes and, more 
particularly, by Ginter Wagner. Fortes showed how among the 
Tallensi the ties of clanship cut across agnatic descent groups. 
Wagner devoted greater attention to the system of cross—cuttin 
alliances, and showed how affinal and uterine ties help to bees 
the cleavages between lineages and clans. 

As Gluckman himself pointed out, the general principles 
described above have long been recognized by many scholars, 
The credit for having brought to light their full significance for 
the study of social organization has, however, gone to the 
anthropologists who first analysed the segmentary systems of 
Africa. They showed how particular human socicties, lacking the 
institution of government, had alternative provisions for main- 
taining an ordered existence. The publication of African Political 
Systems in 1940 is rightly considered a landmark in British social 
anthropology, for it was in this book that segmentary political 
systems were for the first time described as i | 

On re-reading Gregory Bateson's Naven (first edition, 1936), 
one might feel surprised to note that this author had shown a 
remarkable insight into the working of a system of social control 
in the absence of a centralized governmental machinery. Bateson 
did not give any name to the system, nor did he devote much 
space to describing how it worked. But there cannot be any doubt 

t he clearly understood the nature of its significance. He clearly 
recognized the importance of cross-cutting alliances and discussed 
them in Chapter VII which is entitled ‘The Sociology of Naven.”: 

The Iatmul village had no centralized political machinery, ‘no 
established authority which might impose sanctions ex oii or 
in the name of the community as a whole’ (p. 98). Further, the 
village community, which was usually of considerable size, 
revealed va cleavages along the lines of patrilineal descent 
groups. In the absence of any established authority, Bateson 
argued that there must exist mechanisms for resolving these 
cleavages and maintaining ‘solidarity’ within the community. 
The raven rites, by dramatically affirming ties of marriage and 
uterine kinship acted as such mechanisms, and arrested the process 
of fission with which the community was perpetually threatened. 

The author clearly explained the cleavages along the line of 
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patrilineal groups (p. 97), and emphasized the need for affirming 


ties by marriage under such circumstances. ‘Under these circum- 
stances the importance of any factor which strengthens the affinal 
links becomes apparent and we are justified in saying that the 
villages could not be as big as they are if it were not for naven 
ceremonies or some analogous phenomenon’ (p. 97). Again, ‘the 
relevance of the stressing of the affinal links to the integration of 
the community is at once evident, These links form a network 
which runs across the patrilineal system of clans, moieties, and 
aot groups and thereby ties the conflicting groups together’ 
(p. 107): 

The major features of a segmenta tem are the absence of 
aR authority, sod egies OF cleavages and cross- 
cutting alliances. It is clear that Bateson broughr forward the 
significance of each of these features, and their inter-relations. It is 


perhaps duc to a certain awkwardness of presentation thar Naven* 


failed to achieve the fame that it deserves. It would be of 
interest to know if this aspect of Bateson’s work had had any 
influence on the authors of Ajrican Political Systems. 


Mote 


' All chapter and page references are to the and edition of 
Navet, published 198. 


Communicated by Dy. K, L. Little, Head of Department 
23 4 Teachers of Social Anthropology may be interested 
in the development at Edinburgh of an M.A. degree 
with Honours in this subject. This is a graduating degree and 
includes a supporting subject which must also be read to an 
Honours level. In addition candidates are required to pass 
examinations in two outside subjects. 

The social anthropology studied comprises alternative curricula 
termed respectively A and B. In the A curriculum, for which the 
supporting subject is Geography, the stress ts mainly on traditional 
non-literate socicties and the Honours examination includes pers 
in: Anthropological Theory, including the history of Echnological 
and Social Thought; Social Organization (two papers covering 
Kinship, Law, Politics, Religion, and Economics); Methods of 
Social Research; Ethnography of a Special Area; Problems of 
Social Change; General Linguistics. 

In the B curriculum the supporting subject is Economics. More 
emphasis is laid on the study of i fs sociery and the Honours 
examination includes papers in: Anthropological Theory, in- 
cluding the history of Echnological and Social Thought; Social 
Organization A, institutions of pre-industrial society; Social 
Organization B, the family and social stratification in advanced 
societies; Methods of Social Research; Social Ecology; Occupa- 
tional Institutions; Special subject—Race Relations or Problems 
of Social Change. In both curricula candidates are also required to 
submit a dissertation, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Azande 
23 5 Stk,—In a paper ‘The Ethnic Composition of the 


Azande" (Anthropological Quarterly, Vol. XX XI, No. 
4, 1958, p. 101) | wrote of the Abangbinda people as 
being Sudanic, and they are listed as such in the table in the same 
paper. This was an error for which I desire to express my regret: 
all the more so in thar the same table was reproduced in my paper 
‘A Contribution to the Study of Zande Culture’ (Africa, Vol. 
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AAK, No. 4, 1960), so that the same mistake appears there also. 
The Abangbinda are a Bantu people and should have been listed as 
such (A. de Calonne-Beaufaict (A. F. Bertrand), Azande, 1921, p. x; 
A. Hutereau, Histoire des Pouplades de [Uélé et de VUbangi, nk, 
Pp. 19; A. N. Tucker, The Eastern Sudaniz Languages, Vol. 1, 1940, 
p. 28: M. A. Bryan, The Bantu Languages af Africa, 1939, p. 87). 
E, E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 
The Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford 
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Phallic Objects from Australia and Wales. Cf, Man, 1960, 115, 
126 
Sim,—tin his paper on “Phallic Objects of the Australian 


236 Aborigines’ (MAN, 1960, 118), C. P. Mountford says 
that ‘at present there is little evidence to suggest the use of these 
curious objects.” [ have come across a piece of information that may 
throw some light on their usage. It occurs in a short work entitled 
Nature Worship published in 1891 by an anonymous writer who, 
unfortunately, does not quote the source of his information, The 
relevant passage reads: ‘The widows of the aborigines of Australia 
are in the habit of wearing the dead husband's phallus round their 
necks and the significance of the casein. Sie SIDE BAER IEE <- a 
(ic, the resurrection), p. 23. Perhaps the stone phalli described by 
Mountford have a similar usage, being substitutes for the anatomical 
organ. If this is their actual function, then the ring at the base of the 
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specimen illustrated in Plate He, d—for which no explanation is 
given—may serve to hold the suspending string and thus prevent it 
trom slipping. | 

With regard to the other contribution in the same issuc of MAN, 
(1960, 126), entitled ‘A Phallic Object from: North Wales,’ [ think 
that far from being the work of ‘some eccentric, droll or dirty- 
minded plasterer,” as is suggested by D. B. Hague, the phallus 
lustrated was set up originally asa  hestuarait by sameone who held 
the primitive belief in the power of the phallus and its emblems to 
ward off the effects of the evil eye or other malignant influences, 
This belief was common in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries 
im some southern E 1 countries bordering the Mediterranean 
and residuals of it can still be traced today. 


The Royal University of Malta PAUL CASSAR 
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The Mothers. By Robert Briffault, abridged with an Introduction by 
° 3 7 Gordon Rattray Taylor. London (Allen & Unwin), 1959. 


Pp. 452. Price £1 16s. 

Briffault’s original three-volume monster published 
it 1927 contained at Jeast 1,400,000 words and even though 
Briffault himself produced a one-volume version as long ago as 
1931, the present abridgement to a modest 400 pages has, on the 
face of it, much to commend it. Mr. Rattray Taylor is the author of 
Sex in History and The Angel Makers in which he put forward a 
theory of the influence of mother and father figures upon the 
development of society and this circumstance, we are told, makes 
him ‘peculiarly qualified to make an estimate of the significance of 
Briffault’s ecarlicr treatment of the same subject"; perhaps a little 
marginal knowledge of the history of anthropology might have 
been even more useful. On the second page of his Introduction 
Mr. Taylor includes the following items of information: 

‘In 1841... the famous jurist, Sir A. Maine, published his 
Primitive Law in which he asserted that the patriarchal family 
was the original unit of society .. . In support of this view he 
cited chiefly Biblical examples, In the same year .. . Bachofen 
was preparing his Das Murterrecht... J. F. McClennan made 
the most important restatement of the matriarchal view in 
1886... Early in the nineteenth century Westermarck— 
a man without anthropological qualifications—published his 
History of Human Marriage... 


As a gloss on this rigmarole | may remark that Sir Henry Maine 
published Ancient Law, a treatise on FLoman jurisprudence, in 1861 
in the same year as Bachofen published Das Mutterrecht. McClennan’s 
Primitive Marriage appeared in 1865 and he died in 1881, Wester- 
marck, who was Professor of Sociology in the University of 
London, published the first edition of his History of Human Marriage 
in 1891. His anthropological researches in Morocco extended over 
21 years and covered a period of about seven years in all. 

Briffault, in the original, built up his book around two separate 
but interconnected themes. The first of these was an attempt to 
exemplify on a colossal scale the evolutionist theories of McClennan 
and Morgan and thereby validate Engels's The Origin of the Family. 
The end of the story is the simple Marxist thesis that the mono- 
gamous family is an expression of bourgeois individualism. But 
Briffault is very discreet. He docs not mention Engels and he leaves 


the reader to discover just what the book is all about. Mr. Taylor, 
who has rehashed the early chapters of Briffault out of all recog- 
nition, is less inhibited. The new book starts off with: “Our object 
in this book will be to trace the origin of human society...’ 
a statement which does not appear in Briffault at all. Moreover 
it is obvious even from Mr. Taylor's Table of Contents that this 
can only be part of the story. 

Briffaule’s second theme wai more interesting though equally 
remote from verifiable fact. It is speech not reason which dif- 
ferentiates man from the beasts. In the beginning speech had 
value because words were felt to be endowed with magical power 
not because they were ‘useful’ in any simple sense. Even now the 
magic power of words is the driving force of human (political) 
society. Since this magic potency is more akin to female intuition 
than to male reason we may infer that in the beginning human 
society was a matriarchy ... No doubt a crazy argument and small 
wonder that Mr. Taylor has eliminated most of it but iris this theme 
and not the crude dogma of conventional evolutionist theory which 
explains the presence (in the original book) of a long discussion on 
Troubadour poetry and an even longer argument about the ritual 
symbolism of Middle Eastern mother | 

In the grand manner of Frazer's Golden Bough Briffault assembled 
an enormous catalogue of improbable facts about the customary 
role of women in diverse kinds of society throughout the world 
and throughout recorded history. He backed up the whole with 
100 pages of bibliography and a vast apparatus of footnotes—all 
of which has now disappeared. Since he applied the ‘comparative 
method’ in an entirely uneritical fashion his accumulation of 
‘evidence’ has very lithe value, but since he was a notable linguist 
unusually alert to the difficulties entailed in translation, some parts 
of his argument, especially his discussion of kinship terminologies, 
still merit attention. Ie may also be remarked that Briffault’s 
sociological understanding was of quite a different order from that 
of his editor. Mr. Taylor tells us that the essence of Briffault’s 
thesis is an attempt to demonstrate ‘the universal existence of a 
primitive matnarchy in the prehistory of all peoples, and... to 
show in various ways that marriage was originally matrilocal." 
Briffault himself put things differently; he said: * marriage originated 
ina contract between kin groups, and only later became a contract 
between individuals’. Enough said! Anthropologists should stick 
to the original test, E. R. LEACH 
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The Divine Kingship in Ghana and Ancient Egypt. By Eva 
9) 3 Q Meyerowitz. London (Faber), 1960. Pp. 260, 22 plates, 


9 text figs. 2 maps. Price £73 35. 
It has recently become the ae for os WTiter 
on the religion past or present of any part of the world to equate 
that religion with the ancient Egyptian, regardless of the fact that 
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the Egyptian religion died out nearly 2,000 years ago and that every 
pets AL the world has in that cine ated Bt its social and 
religious conditions, In order to get even an approximation between 
the two, the facts of the Egyptian religion have to be forced or 
ignored to fit a theory, This is to a great extent the fault of the 
moder writer on the religion of ancient Egypt who simply repeats 
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all the mistakes and inaccuracies of his predecessors, And, as all 
researchers know, if a mistake is once let loose it takes years to run 
it down and kill it. One of the grossest faults is the utter disregard 
of chronological sequence. Another fault is that no distinction is 
made between the beliefs and rituals which arise from our common 
humanity, and those which are peculiar to a country on account 
of its physical and climatic conditions. Mrs. Mcyecrowitz's book is 
an example of the unfortunate result of copying. Whar should 
have been a record of great interest and value, based on personal 
knowledge and investigation, is spoilt by the attempt to force her 
facts into a theory, As an example, she copies the account of the 
Sed festival and equates it with a Ghana festival. Sed, however, in 
ancient Egyptian means ‘Tail,’ the caudal appendage of an animal, 
and means nothing else; thus Sed-heb means Tail Festival. The 
earlier examples of the festival are on the proto-dynastic carved 
maceheads, which should be studied together with the slate palettes 
by any writer on the subject of that festival. As I have said above, 
the book could have been of great value as a contribution of im- 
portance to students of African religion, but its value has been 
greatly reduced by want of first-hand knowledge of ancient Egypt, 
: M. A. MURRAY 


The Prehistory of Southern Africa. By J. Desmond Clark. 
73 9 Harmondsworth (Penguin Books), 1999. Pp. sexvi, 741 


The Stone Age of Southern Africa has perhaps been 
more fully stucied than that of any part of the world 
outside Europe. Sowth Africa's Past on Stone and Paint by M. C. 
Burkitt, appearing in 192%, brought this extremely rich field to the 
notice of archaologists in the outside world, while The Stone Age 
Cultures of South Africa by Goodwin and Lowe, which appeared 
almost simultancously, has formed the basis of all later work in the 
Umien, and in surrounding territories. Since that time enormous 
advances have been made in prehistoric studies eves ener. In 
Europe this has taken place both in the more technical and specialized 
branches of archrology and prehistory, and at the more general 
synthetic and interpretative level. In Southern Africa a great deal of 
work has also been done, and a vast amount of material has been 
published, much of it under the auspices of the South African 
Archxological Society, in the form of excavation reports and 
regional studies. Conditions are very different in Europe and South- 
ern Africa, so the work has tended to develop along different lines, 
Among the most outstanding of these differences are the tendency 
for soils (in Africa) to erode rather than to accumulate, and the vast 
size and comparatively small number of workers in Africa as 
opposed to Europe. On the other hand, the African Stone Age is 
only round the comer; far fewer cultural strata intervene between 
itand the modern archaologist than is the case anywhere in Europe 
except perhaps around the Arctic Circle. _ 

Dr. Desmond Clark has used to the full both the accumulated 
archrological data of the past half-century, and the wealth of 
ethnographical and other interpretative material available to him. 
At the same time he brings archxological writing in Souther 
Africa on to a mew level. A general account of the prehistoric 
culture sequence of the Union and the Rhodesias has long been 
needed, and he has not only supplied this, but also brought to life 
past cultures in a manner which is both authoritative and interesting 
to the general reader. This is no fanciful reconstruction: his account 
of the life of Early Stone Age Man in Africa, for example, is based 
entirely upon iacliechocleal s and ethnographical evidence, and it is 
always clear which type of evidence he is using on any particular 
point, but it is also extremely vivid and convincing. One's only 

is that the scope of the book does not extend both in place 
and time, to the righ. eshe territories which lie to the cast and west 
of the regions with which he deals, and onwards into the African 
lron Age. In both cases lack of research is responsible for the absence 
of information on these topics, and one can only hope that this will 
be remedied in the near future. As with so many archxological 
Pelicans one also regrets that this book is not more fully illustrated. 
The carly chapters dealing with the geological and geographical 
background could have been made very much more interesting by 
larger and more frequent illustrations, maps, diagrams, etc., and one 


would have liked to see more of the stone tools themselves, Indeed 
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from many points of view it is regrettable that a book of this calibre 
could not have found its way into a larger format before appearir 
in the Pelican series. BRIDGET ALLCHIN 


Africa: Its Peoples and their Culture History. By George Peter 
a) 4 O Murdock, New York (Metraw Hill), 1959. Pp. xii, 456, 


21 plates, 18 maps. Prive fy Ss. 

This lavish book consists of a series of potted surveys 
of regional culrures hitched to a theme. Despite its format it is not 
a reference book. As a student's guide to the continent it is inade- 
quate because it does not attempt to synthetize the available informa- 
tion on religion, law, socialization, technology or art. Moreover it 
is frequently incorrect on points of ethnographical detail and inter- 
pretation. The argument is summarized in Chapter 7, and from then 
on the reader has to trudge through a serics of short catalogue-like 
chapters which include in the text long lists of plants, tribal names 
with their variant spellings and tribal population figures. There are 
no foomotes but imstead selected bibliographies at the end of cach 
chapter. Most of the quoted ethnographical data are well known 
and readily accessible so that a well referenced longish paper would 
have sufficed. All the clutter is a pity, because the main argument is 
pertinent to contemporary thought on African ethnology, into 
which the author aims to bring an similar to that which 
Greenberg brought into African linguistics, Indeed he both leans 
heavily on Greenberg and supports him. 

In his historical reconstruction, ranging from 7000 p.c. to around 
A.D, 1900, Murdock uses contemporary written records, archao- 
logical evidence, linguistic relationships, the distribution of culti- 
vated plants (with particular understanding and skill), ‘ethnographic 
distributional analysis’ and his own method (described in Social 
Structure, 1949) of ‘inferring earlier forms of social organization in 
a particular society from internal structural inconsistencies.” This 
last technique particularly, he holds, gives ‘valuable insights un- 
attainable by those authors who confine themselves to purely syn- 
chronic methods of structural and functional analysis’; maybe, but 
it leads to over-working of ‘presumably’ and ‘probably’ to push 
the argument on, and dependence on dogmas of the type that the 
matrilineal tracing of descent, in set circumstances, must give way 
to patrilineal. Oral history is ignored as ‘virtually valueless’ and a 
gibe is made at those naive enough to try and use it, 

The set of conclusions is too long for summary and some are only 
tenuously reached, but the main conclusion, and that on which the 
others rest, seems valid. That is that agricultural civilization devel- 
oped sie ger on the Upper Niger River around so00 s.c. 
and spread across the western Sudan to the borders of Nubia. There 
it mingled with the Egyptian type of neolithic agricultural civiliza- 
tion which included the domestication of animals, and which had 
itself been introduced from South-West Asia. From this source 
Negro civilization diffused and invigorated most of the rest of 
Afnea to the South. 

This is another nail, if a rather long and expensive one, in the 
Hamitic Theory’s coffin. P, T. W. BAXTER. 


Beyond the Mountains of the Moon: The Lives of Four 
_, Africans. By Edward H. Winter, London (Routledge & 
QAl Kegan Paul), 1959. Pp. xii, 276. Price 1 85. 
This book consists of the life histories of four Amba, 
whose country lies below the Ruwenzori, 
by one of them, together with an introd 


and a six-month diary 
brief concluding comments by Dr. Winter. The life histories were 
recorded by Dr, Winter and his wife during fieldwork amongst the 
Amba, which was the basis of his earlier published monograph on 
their social system. The book is complementary to more academic 
study and is presented with the aim of giving the reader ‘some 
understanding of what it means to be an Amba, some knowledge 
of the kind of experiences he has and the problems he faces during 
the course of his life.” It is primarily the four Amba themselves who 
speak—albeit through an interpreter who was used during the 
recording of the life histories, but who has helped to present them 
ma plain, unhampered prose. 
The four people are related and the boo 


k centres on f them, 
a somewhat *modern" Amba, then sar ingerhchiist ar 


relatively young, who has 
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provided the longest (and least interesting) life history, besides the 
diary; two of his wives and a senior, more traditionally melined 
lineage kinsman provide the other three life histories, There are 
many cross references and by the end of the book one begins to be 
very familiar with this tiny corner of Bwamba society with its 
coming and going of wives, its deaths and illnesses, and its intense 
personal relationships with their accompaniment of accusations and 
counter-accusations of witchcraft and sorcery. One begins too to 
appreciate, aided by the greater frankness of the diary, the import- 
ance of what is not said, the intentions which are very rarely stated 
explicitly but are usually implied in actions or in dramatic dialogue: 
it is events which count and it is these which are unendingly 
natrated in matter-of-fact style. 

Yet despite its monotone the book gives many insights into the 
personal side of Amba life: the interplay between Mpuga, the hus- 
aga. and his tough ‘ring-wifc’ Lubangi; the ambivalence of 
Mpuga’s Christianity; Koke’s (the other wife's) manipulation of her 
ties of dependence upon men to achieve her own interests; and 
many others. These insights do not supplant the generalizations 
that the anthropologist has to offer, but in a minor way—and 
perhaps with a slightly different interest—they do complement the 
anthropologists study, and have some independence of their own. 
Dr. Winter's concluding comments draw together and effectively 
point a number of morals; this section is, however, very brief and a 
more extended commentary, possibly in place of the more repetitive 
accounts of Mpuga’s sexual conquests, would have been welcome. 

M. J. RUEL 


Cultures and Societies of Africa. Edited by Simon and Phoebe 
‘v7 Ottenberg. New York (Random Howse), 1960. Pp. 614, 
9742 34 illus. Price $7.90 
‘This book is a ‘reader” compiled for the use of 
American students following an anthropological course on Africa 
South of the Sahara. It contains 33 articles or extracts cach selected 
both to illustrate an aspect of African society or culture and to make 
a point of general theoretical interest. The essays are grouped under 
the headings: People and Environment; Social Groupings; Author- 
ity and Government; Values, Religion and Esthetics; Culture and 
Change. It would be difficult to improve on the selection. Most of 
the extracts are recent, well-known and from widely read journals, 
but the smaller library and the student will find it useful to possess 
copies of the lets accessible essays such as Forde's The Cultural Map 
of West Africa, Maquet’s The Problem of Tutsi Domination, and 
William Fage’s The Study of African Art. The §0-page Introduction 
is reliable and up-to-date. There are extensive lists of suggestions 
for further reading. The book is gaily and solidly packaged. 

The editors have produced a good reader but have failed, despite 
the wide geographical range and high quality of the extracts, in 
their other aim which was to illustrate the wide diversity of African 
cultures. The right words are all there but nevertheless the book, at 
any rate read right through, leaves an overall impression of Africans 
always behaving like structured puppets; almost as if there were 
an African non-personality. This failure, 1 suggest, follows from the 
elimination of descriptive ethnography enforced by the very nature 
of a reader. Further | doubt if several of the papers, for example 
the three mentioned above, would greatly help the student who had 
not some previous knowledge of the topics which they discuss. It 
is true that the aim is to stimulate the student to further reading, but 
if this is followed over such a wide range of topics and peoples 
then the course ceases to be introductory and becomes a full degree 
course in African Studies. Field workers would certainly find this 
a stimulating anthology to have at hand, but I suggest that an 
undergraduate would learn more about African society by studying 
closely ewo or three monographs on some of the peoples glanced at 
in the reader, such as the Nyakuwsa, Tiv, Nuer or Bemba. 7 

P. T. W. BAXTER 


La Superstizione Zande. By Gero [Filiberto Giorgetti]. Yubu 
, Mission, 1958-60. Pp. 228 , 
243 This is a cyclostyled and privately circulated study 

| of the Azande. The author's name is given as Gero, a 
Zande nom-de-plume for Fr. Filiberto Giorgetti of the Verona 
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Fathers Mission, who has spent over 30 years among the Azande. 
It is im three the first treating of witchcraft, the second of 
magic, and the third of divination. It thus covers the same subjects 
as my Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande (1937); burt, 
though it covers the same ground, it is an original piece of research. 
Also, though it does not in any vital matter contradict what is said 
in that t it presents, as might be expected, much new material, 
some of which is of great ethnological interest. It is much to be 
hoped that Fr. Giorgetti will continue his researches into Zande 
custom, for probably no European has ever had so great a com- 
mand of the Zande language as he, | 

E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


The Mugwe, A Failing Prophet: A Study of a Religious and 
244 Public Digni of the Meru of Kenya. By 5. 


Bernardi, IM.C. London (O.U.P, for Internat, Afr. 
The office of Mugwe is a ritual onc belonging to the traditional 





Inst), 1959. Pp. xvi, 212. Price £1 $5. 


social and ave structure of the Kenya Meru. Most of the sub- 
tribes, the largest politically co-operating groups of Meru society, 


have their own independent Mugwe, and in two sub-tribes Agwe 
represent smaller segments. The work of a Mugwe was essennally 
that of blessing his people, which he did in times of natural crisis, 
in praying for rain, at the formation of a new age class at the sub- 
tribal ntwike ceremony, or when the warriors were planning a raid; 
he could also ritually curse recalcitrant wrong-doers. Such a 
religious office necessarily extended into polinical spheres and al- 
though a Mugwe worked in co-operation with the elders, in whom 
political authority was primarily vested, his command of these 










sanctions gave him some political power (and in particular control 
over the age organization of the society) which could be used 


especially by a Mugwe of forceful personality, 

The relationship of the office to Meru polinical structure would 
seem, however, to be less functional than symbolic: in Meru belief 
it was a Mugwe's presence as much as his actions which brought 
order to the sub-tribe. When one Mugwe was removed from his 
home the disorder of Mau Mau scemed a natural corollary. A 
guarantor in his person and in his descent line of sub-tribal prosperity 
and continuity and the custodian of its insignia, a Mugwe was re- 
quired to observe a strenuous moral code and he and his homestead 
were surrounded by various taboos. A Mugwe's power of blessing 
was believed to come from God, between whom and the people the 
Mugwe was mediator, That this mediation was caught up in political 
symbolism is apparent in the Meru’s evidently frequent assertion 
that the Mugwe is their king" (or alternatively, “lke the Arch- 
bishop"): ‘“. .. the Mugwe ... is for the Meru what the Kabaka 
is for the Baganda and the King for the British.” * 

Fr. Bernardi defines the Mugwe as a leader and prophet rather 
than a priest or divine king. He draws some s between his 
office and those of the Masai Laibon and the Abba Boku of the Galla. 
The Mugwe is a ‘failing’ prophet now as Meru culture loses its 
traditional integrity. 

The account is an interestmg one of a previously little-known 
figure, which gains from the author's habit of allowing his Mera 
informants, including the Agwe themselves, to speak for themselves, 
and from his allowing us to follow him in his discussion with them, 
It would be good if this book were followed by others, filling in the 
social structure and religious beliefs of the Meru which are focused 
in the office but whose extension beyond it is sen here only in a few 
brief glimpses. M. J. RUEL 


Les Barniléké de l'Ouest Cameroun. By Clawde Tardits. Paris 
4 (Berger-Levrault), 1960, Pp. 135. Price 15 NF. 
245 " The Bamileke, a tribe of some half a million in- 
— A habiting the highlands of Western Cameroon, have 
increased rapidly in numbers and outgrown their means of subss- 
tence. Asa result about 100,000 of them have migrated to adjacent 
territories, and this has created problems. The author was 
commussioned to make a report, and this is the result of his careful 
investigations, Most of it is concerned with economics, but what he 
tells us of the social organization of the tribe is very interesting. 
The Bamileke practise ancestor-worship, and all make sacrifices 
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to their deceased parents and grandparents, Sacrifices to remoter 
ancestors are made only by those who have inherited their skulls. 
One chief claims to have the skulls of his ancestors for 36 generations. 

The chief or fo is of the usual African type, but an unusual feature 
is that in former times one chief often conquered another and re- 
duced him to the status of a sub-chief or fonte. The forte had to 
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5 called nkep, They marry their daughters without bridepric 
te eae who bie Cee ae dauc! 
are similarly given away by the /o, 

There is an aristocracy consisting of the descendants of the so- 
called founders of the chiefship, and of members of the family 





and certain officials upon whom the fo has conferred het tary 
surrender the skulls of his ancestors to the fo. The fo have many _ titles. Members of the royal family who do not receive such titles 
wives and children, and their power depends largely on the mariage become commoners in the third generation. RAGLAN 


Sons of the Shaking Earth. By Eric R. Wolf. Chicago (UP.) (UK. 
9) 4 6 agents: C.U.P.), 1959. Pp. 303, maps, illus, Price 02 


This book is a triumphant example of the combined 

use of anthropological and historical methods and the 

most important work of synthesis in the field since Vaillant, Morley, 

Thompson and Krickeberg. Covering the history of Mexico and 

Guatemala from the earliest times to the present day, it is remarkable 

for its style and presentation, its concise accounts of most important 

issues and, above all, the surprising freshness and novelty which it 

contnves to bring to a by no means virgin field. ft can be whole- 

heartedly recommended to non-Americanists for comparative 
studies as well as a brief holiday from their own field. 

The first part comprises three chapters on ecology, ethno-history 
and linguistics in which the diversity of a difficult environment is 
shown to favour social cohesion through the exchange of valley, 
hill and mountain-top products between a variety of distinct socio- 
economic units. A middle group of chapters covers ‘The Fuse of the 
Secd-Planters’; a theocratic period of * Villages and Holy Towns’; 
the emergence of the militaristic societies after the great breakdown 
of the Classic period in Copan, the Peten and Teotihuacan, culminat- 
ing in the triumph of the Chichimec tribes as feeders and defenders 
of the fifth cosmic sun against the ever-threatening powers of dark- 
ness and disintegration. A third part studies the Spanish background 
of the Conquest and Spain's need of gold, subjects and souls in 
Utopia; the gradual alienation of the Indian within the symbiotic 
but not synthetic society of New Spain: the deterioration of Ameri- 
can society and of the mother country and the rise of the ‘Power- 
Seekers,’ the mestizos, to national eminence through the gaps left 
by two introverted systems: the hacienda on the one hand, the 
Republica de Indios on the other. 

One has come to expect from Eric Wolf close attention to the 
relations between men, land and irrigation and the book is enriched 
throughout by his pronledee of this subject. As an example one 
may cite the discussion of food-producing systems supplementary 
to slash and burn for the support of the first theocratic states (pp. 
74-8). While, here and there, the paucity of data is felt to strain the 
author's control of a difficult discussion of post-theocratic popula- 
tion movements, the analysis of pioncer Toltecs, robably based on 
Tula, followed by ‘epigonal’ Tolrecs sciZIng of its myth of Toltec 
affiliation for the purpose of legitimizing their political claims is 
masterly (pp. 120-9). Much closer attention than usual to Spanish 
history and economics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
produces a fresh vision of the Conquistadores and their aims in 
Meso-america. Among other pictures, that of the hacienda, working 
at low pressure in self-defence against economic depression and 
political weakness in the mother country, balances well with an 
equally seminal account of the small Indian communities, shorn of 
their leaders, yet prescrving a moral order by stresing the local 
group and forbidding within themselves any break in egalitarian 


powvery. 

There is lithe with which I disagree and I am further disarmed by 
the author's admission (p. 284) thar he has been obliged to neglect 
some important variations, One might say that, in Atitlan, first 
religious service usually follows first political service and not pice 
versa (p. 218) and feel that Dr. Wolf should have remembered Ruth 
Bunzel’s remarks on Catholicism as an arm of the state at this point. 
The role of the native priest as custodian of pre-Hispanic customs 
outside the politico—Catholic cofradia system fala peas also 


have found mention here. Similarly (p. 223), women do have 
religious offices in Highland Gustemnste as cofradia tishel and in many 
villages there men do not have equal mity of service to the 


gods: there is still the problem of a survival in some parts of an 
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aristocracy (p. 215). The woman in the photograph on p. 222 is 
definitely, not probably, from Santiago Atitlan. 

The practice of ‘preserving the reader from contact with the 
dusty, af necessary, world of scientific footnotes’ in favour of 
grouped references at the end of the volume should be more widely 
followed, Dr. Wolf’s wide reading ensures that the latest possible 
bibliographical references are all to be found here, further adding to 


the value of this excellent book. 
E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


The Indian Journals, 1859-62. By Lewis Henry Morgan, edited, with 
2 47 m Introduction, by Leslie A. White, and with ilhas. 


selected by Clyde Walton. Ann Arbor (U. af Michigan 
P.), 1959. Pp. 232. Price $17.40 

The author of Systems of Consanguinity should above all 
men command the gratitude of social anthropologists for 
originating the kinship ploy, naive as his purpose may now sccm. 
Having studied the chassticaeciry system among the Iroquois, and 
suspecting it to be common to other tribes, Morgan reasoned that 
if it were found to exist also in Asia then the Asiatic origin of the 
American Indian would be indisputably proved. Great numbers of 
printed questionnaires on kinshup terminology were sent out to 
missionaries, administrators and others in contact with tribal peoples 
at home and abroad. The Tamil data convinced Morgan that he was 
right, but meanwhile the American results were slow to come in 
and between 189 and 1862 he made four field trips to see for him- 
self, keeping as he went the diaries now under review, 

The first two expeditions were to Kansas and Nebraska, still the 
home of numerous Indian groups both local and displaced, The 
editors are at pains to remind us that this was also the "Bleeding 
Kansas" of North-South feud and massacre, but Morgan records no 
bloodletting worse than that committed by the mosquitocs, 
‘Schedule’ at the ready, ever alert for a new informan ut, he hurried 
from one reservation or mission to the next, intent on covering as 
many tribes as possible, by observation or report. 1861 saw him at 
the Red River Settlement, and in 1862, on his longest and most 
Interesting journey, he reached Fort Benton at the foot of the 
Buockies. 


The journals show him as an earnest and 
pausing occasionally to comment on the progress and potentialities 
of the country visited, and on its characteristics as observable from 
the deck of a steamboat. He jots down vocabularies (here omitted) 
and lists of clans, and gives much attention to burial customs ("I 
have... both skulls in my carpet bag’). He is greatly intrigued by 
the Indian habit of sleeping nude, which he sees as another trait 
diagnostic of Asiatic origins, On the last journey in particular he 
was fortunate in his travelling companions, the Scottish-borm fur 
trader Robert Meldrum supplying him with an accurate description 
of the Crow sun dance that reads like a textbook account of 40 
years later, 

Professor White has assiduously indentified almost all of Morgan's 
contacts, while Mr. Clyde Walton has assembled over 100 relevant 
and mear-relevane illustrations from nineteenth-century sources, 16 
of them in colour, Of these latter the most welcome are nine by 
Carl Bodmer, rarely to be seen other than in black and white. 

In the century that has elapsed since Morgan wrote, the cthnoloci 
cal material here touched on has been thoroughly forked Pasi 
professionals, while the results of his research on kinship have their 
own place in the literature. This edition of his field journals, 
sumpruously produced and steeply priced, will no doubt be prized by 
collectors of Western Americana. Anthropolog; may do worse 
than borrow it for leisure reading. GEOFFREY TURNER. 
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The Ancient Civilizations of Peru. By J. Alden Mawn. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex (Penguin Books), 19¢7. Pp. 330, 64 

248 plates, 6 text figs., 2 maps, 1 table 
In the last few years several gece works have 
appeared on the cultures of Peru before the Spanish conquest. 
Certainly the most ambitious is the book by J. Alden Mason. After 
a concise introduction in part one, he gives in the second part, 
dealing with the history of Peruvian culture, a detailed account of 
the present state of archrological investigations. Part three is 
dedicated to a description in full of the Inca culture. Part four, 
finally, describes the arts and crafts found in all the Peruvian cultures. 
The archxological parts, two and four, are by far the best sections 
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of this book. Itis a pity, however, that the writer th his ethnological 
description of the Incas has not ¢ the same cautious judge- 
ment as in the other parts. T hus his conclusion teen Incest Scere 
were not $0 ereat as among ourselves” is t to accepe, if 
because the last emperors were obliged, for reasons of aia 
to marry their full sisters. Still less is one inclined to draw this 
inference if one knows that in the Inca kinship system a rigorous 
avoidance existed between brother and sister! 

The value of the book as a general survey has been greatly 
enhanced by the addition of an appendix giving the sources, the 
spelling of native words and a glossary, as well as systematic 
bibliography, and an Index. R.. T. ZUIDEMA 
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The Art of the North-East Frontier of India. By Verrier Elwin, 
Shillong (North-Eaut Frontier Agency), 1959. Pp. xvi, 

QAI 211, text figs., plates. Price Rs. 30/- 

, Not the least of the things for which Mr. Nehru's 
government can take credit is their willingness to spend money on 
the tribal areas, which yield no direct economic return. Sympto- 
matic of this is Dr. Verrier Elwin's sumptuous volume on the 
art of N.EF.A., with its brilliant illustrations, drawings and 
photographs, some in colour, by R. Bagchi and a number of other 
artists, not the least of whom is the author himself, whose photo- 
an unsurpassable as ever, constitute probably the most im- 

cae pees of the whole. Bur his letterpress also, though perhaps 
int rather for the general public than for the anthropologist, 
is not without much importance to the latter. Dr. Elwin points out 
in his introduction the difficulties which beset the artist (and the 
collector no less) among people who cannot carve a house post 
without observing taboos or part with a personal n for 
fear of putting their soul in peril, however hath be ead for | it. 
It may be noted in passing that the development of currency from 
barter may owe not a litle to just this taboo on parting with 

ronal possessions. 

The arts which Dr, Elwin chiefly deals with are those of weaving 
and carving, though dancing comes in for notice in the chapter 
called * ¢ and Pantomime,” which deals also with the 
wonderful masks made by the Buddhist tribesmen of the Bhutan- 
Tibet borderlands. Some of these masks (pp. 72, 91) show a striking 
and entirely unexpected resemblance to Kwakiutl carvings of 
British Columbia. The importance of dancing to the Naga mind 
may be judged from the fact that schools were started with the 
greatest y in the Konyak country im the carly nineteen- 
thirties until we included traditional dancing in the curriculum, 
Weaving is dealt with in detail as regards design, and one may 
remark on the unexpected similarity of some of the Mishmi 
patterns with those of the Thado Kuki, widely separated from them 
in habitat, a similarity paralleled in some degree by that between 
the cotton pile cloths familiar in Upper Assam as Miri rags, and 
the cotton pile rugs made by Kukis and Kachha Nagas. Of the 
technique of weaving however nothing is said. Several legends of 
the origin of clothing are recorded, but not the Chang Naga 
account that it started with net bags made to carry the baby in. Not 
enough is told us about the patterns of tattooing, so likely to be 
lost with changing customs. Singpho casting in metal, Phom 
ironwork, Konyak beadwork and their shell car ornaments mounted 
sith the opercula of snails (and, like some of the wood carving, 

eave of Melanesia) escape mention, but the carving of 
onde Geares res by Konyak and Wancho tribesmen is fully described 
aad sdinizably photographed, generous representation being given 
to the graveyard effigies of the dead. These when of wood are in 
many villages provided with ‘horns’ to hold the skull of the 
deceased in place on the top of the head, or, in the case of the 
basketwork effigies, with a box-like receptacle where the face 
should be, like a grandfather clock case with the works removed; 
the skull is put there for the soul to leave wt and go down into the 
substitute body for the time being. After a time these temporary 
abexdes cease to be important and, though Dr. Elwim himself is not 
explicit on the point, this loss of taboo occurs in fact when once it is 
certain that the life principle has left them to pass into the growing 
ops and so continue the cycle of life, The homed figure ending in 
a ak s tail on p. 149 i4 a decoration worn by a Konyak warrior on 


his buttocks, and the so-called *mithun beads’ shown on p. 174 
are surely derived from the human skull mounted with buffalo 
or mithun horns to be found in many morungs and used in dancing. 

A point which might have been made is the effective use by 
Konyak and kindred groups of the commonplace or unorthodox 
in ornament. A common and far from unattractive car ormament 
is made from a spiral of discarded peel from an eaten orange, while 
a broad white collar, most effective on a dark skin, used often to be 
made from an enamelled tin wash basin. 

Dr. Elwin's epilogue, which he calls “A Frontier of Hope,’ 
deserves the attention of all practising anthropologists, and his 
photographs are a possession for ity. It is to be hoped that he 
will delay as little as possible before he gives US a COMpanion volume 
on the art of the Naga Hills and Mampur. The dance forms of the 
Kachha Nagas are almost a field to themselves, and there is very 
much else to record which is already in danger of being lost for ever: 

J. H. HUTTON 


Les Khyang des Collines de Chittagong: Matériaux pour 
étude li que des Chin. By Denise and Lucien 

25 Bernot. L'Homme, Cahiers d’ethnologie, de géographie et 
Price 6 NF. 


de linguistique, No. 3. Libraire Plon, Paris, 1958. Pp. 148. 
The authors of this small book have certainly beaten all records 
of speedy ethnographical and linguistic fieldwork. For it took them 
cxactly two days in a Khyang village to collect the data on which 
it is based. While working among the Marma tribe of Chittagong, 
they once visited one of the Khyang villages, and were stranded 
there for 48 hours owing to torrential rain. They explain that thanks 
to an exeellent informant : fact that no one could do any 
other work while the rain lasted, they were able to take a great many 
notes Which on their return to France they related to the older 
sources On the Khyang. This frank statement ditarms criticism, and 
pologists with similar experiences but less courage to publish 
material gathered so rapidly, may wonder whether there might 
not be a case for putting together ethnographical field notes for 
what they are worth rather than allowing one’s notebooks to gather 
dust with the vague hope that sooner or later one might be able to 
complete an unit enquiry 
Considering the dighines of its base, this account of a little known 
Chin tribe is not without ment. ‘Khyang’ ts the Arakanese version 
of the more familiar tribal name Chin, and the group here described 
represents a branch of the Chins which emigrated from Burma, 
some time in the cighteenth century. After a historical sketch the 
authors give a brief description of the village community in which 
they stayed. There are notes on the material culture and ecology, 
followed by a short account of the social structure and an analysis 
of the kinship termino But it is the following chapters which 
justify rod er senes ah slim monograph. In these the authors 
give a vocabulary of the Khyang dialect with extensive comparative 
material on Burmese, Marma and other Chin dialects. The authors: 
consider that ‘ce dialect tibéro-birman [Khyang], dans l'évolution 
des dialects tibéto-birmans en général, marque une sorte d'état de 
transition, alors que le birman représente un stade plus avaneé," 
While Lam not competent to judge the validiry of this statement, | 
am somewhat doubtfal whether at this oo of our knowledge of 
unwritten Tibeto-Burman dialects the direction of such ; 
ments can be assessed with such precision. But linguists will welcome 
the systematic presentation of a Khyang vocabulary, and the 
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authors can be congratulated on having 


recorded so much:factual 
material in so brief a time. | | 


Cc. vow FURER-HAIMENDOR F 


Political Leadership among Swat Pathans, By Fredrik Barts. 
_ LS.£. Monog. on Soc, Anthrop. London (Athlone P.), 
251 1959. Pp. 143. Price C1. 42, 
nana This book is a terse, neatly presented analysis of 
political activity among the Swat Pathans, remarkable because the 
author has preserved clarity and elegance in his argument, while yer 
doing justice to the complexity of his material, 
The essay concerns the people who live in a part of the Pakhtun- 
dominated areas of the Swat valley in Pakistan, Ignoring the recently 
established central authority, the largest political units are two 


‘blocs,’ ur ga through the valley. These blocs consist of a number 
of political groups formed around leaders, who are in COMpetition 


with one another. The main part of the book is taken up with an 
analysis of the relationships which bind the followers to their 
leaders. Leadership is confined to two castes, the Pakhtuns and the 
Saints, but, apart from this limitation, leadership is an achieved and 
not an ascribed status, Many of the relationships binding the follower 
te the leader are contractual, and, within limits, the follower is free to 
desert adeclining leader and give! 

The guide through this analysis is the meo-structuralism developed 
by Firth and others, the essence of which is to see structure as a 
framework setting a limit to ranges of choice in behaviour. Within 


give hisallegiance toa more powerful man. 
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the ‘frameworks" of territorial organization, caste, and descent 
groups Barth describes the way in which leaders make use of kin, 
marnage, and neighbourhood relationships, and of various forms 
of contract (house tenancy, membership of a men’s house, and so 
forth) to build around themselves groups which cut across the three 
frameworks. Such a pattern of cross-cutting relationships is, of 
course, familiar from different kinds of analysis—for example some 
analyses of age sets. But the novelty in Barth's approach is that he 
directs attention not so much to the structural factors which limit 
the individual's behaviour, but rather to activity, to the way in 
which individuals manipulate and make use of relationships. It is 
also agreeable to find that the long confusion between harmony and 
integration and the preoccupation with the question of what holds 
society together are here pushed into the background, and the 
concentration i upon purposeful competition. 

Barth's book is a monograph and not a work of theory: there is 
a brief statement of the author's approach to his material in the first 
chapter, bur there is none of the mannered theorizing which has 
marred other recent books, whose authors have found the con- 
ventional structural approach unsatisfactory. Barth's analysis speaks 
for itself and is a quiet testimony to a development in social anthro- 
pology which is making conventional structural analysis no longer 
the central aim of our analysis, but rather, like ecology and demo- 
graphy, an introductory setting for the analysis of questions of a 
different order. F. G, BAILEY 
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Management in the Electronics Ind - By Tom Buns. 
am Fdiniburgh (Soc. Sei, Research Centre), 1958. Pp, 47 
9) 52 This is a preliminary report of a survey on the 
" problems of management in dealing with technical 
Innovation in an industry 
A final report on this and associated stu 


bject to rapid change. 

| dies is to be published as 
a book called The Management of Innovation, Anthropologists in 
more traditional fields of study will find this pamphlet very heavy 
going but, I think, well worth the effort of reading, The arguments 
are extremely condensed and occasionally paragraphs have crept 
in with a technical complexity which overwhelms the ordinary 
reader, One hopes that in the longer book fuller explanation will 
be provided. 

Once this difficulty has been mastered, social anthropologists will 
recognize many concepts as old friends, For example, the discussion 
of the role of the managing director on pp. 30-4 follows the same 
broad lines as many orthodox analyses of African kingship, The 
posible functions of joking relationships in industry are hinted at 
on p. 36, 

The book, short as it is, is a stimulating one. It raises many prob- 
lems for more detailed study. How in fact are industrial decisions 
really taken ? How does communication within a firm relate to the 
stability and type of bureaucracy ? What part docs informal Rowip 
play in the implementation or otherwise of decisions ? (My own 
experience suggests that it is of the greatest importance.) 

[am left with two major doubts. First, despite cultural differences 
between the firms, might it not have been better to study one firm 
in depth than look superficially at cight? Or will this be the next 
step? Secondly, may not the implication that political conflicts 
within the firm are undesirable be incorrect, I suspect that it is the 
conflicts and dissension (kept in check by the external sanctions of 
the market and the desire to keep one’s jab) which in the last 
analysis keep the firm going as a social system and enable it to fulfil 
its function. RONALD FRANKENBERG 


Shion 
Prehistoric Man in Europe. By Frank C. Hibben. London (Con- 
ey ttable), 1999. Pp. xv, 317. Price £2 10s. 

25 This book, which is based on nores left by the late 

Professor Vladimir Fewkes, covers the prehistory of 

Europe from the beginning of the Palscolithic to the Puoman period. 

One ts entithed to asume that Fewkes's notes began at Chapter 7 

and that the chapters covering the geological background and the 

Stone Age are the author's own, These early chapters are very in- 

accurate and muddled and would have been better deleted since the 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic are clearly not the author's field. 
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To cover the Neolithic, Bronze Age and Iron Age of Europe 
extremely difficult to follow and a reader without an archaological 
further reading is badly chosen: Childe’s New Light on the Most 
superseded and the Stone Age chronology with only Penck and 
Europe is very 1 
maps covering the Neolithic and Bronze Age, Sicily is covered by 
index at all and in one instance a page reference is given for Sicily 
ter 4, which reads ‘Refinements in Metal" instead of ‘Refinements 
lucid and authoritative work in this field, even as an introduction 
Fewkes, JOHN WAECHTER 

For Dr. Toynbee the distinguishing feature of 
city-states. The history of Hellenism thus defined is traced in a 
eriod to the Age of Justinian. The general conclusion is 

that Hellenis 
that changing economic circumstances required. We arc adjured to 
West. The book makes heavy reading, possibly because of the loose 
vague and often idiosyncratic senses, It is an ingenious academic 


requires considerable planning ability and in this the author has 
clearly failed. The lack of planning has made the developments 
background will find only confusion, not helped by poor illusera~ 
tions and a very inadequate index. The bibliography intended for 
Ancient East is given in the 1934 edition and not in the Fewritten 
fourth edition of 1952. Burkitt's Prehistory of 1925 has long been 
Bruckner cited is hopelessly inadequate. The map of paleolith 

accurate with the positions of Abbeville and Sr. 
Acheul reversed and several sites badly out of position. In both 
the term *Siculian,” but this term does not occur in the index nor is 
it defined in the text. Many important sites do not occur in the 
in mustake for Silesia. 

There are several printing errors, including the heading of (Chap- 
in Flint." 

While the book is a gallant attempt, it has failed to provide a 
to the subject which, after all, requires a high standard of scholarship. 
One finishes the book regretting the untimely death of Professor 
Hellenism. By Amwold J, Toynbee. London (O.ULP.), 1949. Pp. ix, 

245. Price 75. 6d, 

254 Hellensim is whole-hearted man-worship in idolized 
somewhat disjointed and anecdotal fashion from the second Late 
Minoan peri 

nism was responsible for its own decline, because the 
communities which practised it failed to collaborate to the degree 
take the moral to heart, for apparently a revival of the Hellenic wor- 
ship of idolized local states is today the dominant religion of the 
Way in which its thesis is argued; words like ‘worship,’ ‘religion," 
‘civilization,’ *West" and even ‘Hellene’ are used sughout in 
exercise, but it conveys hardly a scent of the Greco-Roman world. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY (continued) — | 
Murphy, T. ‘The chin region of the Australian aboriginal mandible." 
at 1957. 517-35 pp. (Amer. J. phys. Anthrop, N.S. 
14 
—— “The pterion in the Australian aborigine," Philadelphia, 1996. 
_. 235-44 pp. (Amer, J. phys. Anthrop. N.S. 14) 
levels of Australian aborigines." [Adelaide], 1957. 449-56 PP. 
(Aust. J. exper. Biol. med. Sei. 35) 
——and J. RB. Casley-Smith. ‘Atherosclerosis and the serum 
mucoprotein levels of the Australian aborigine." [Adelaide], 
1958. 117-20 pp. (Aust. J. exper. Biol. med, Sci. 36) | 
‘Serum cholesterol levels in atherosclerotic subjects and 
m the Australian aborigines,’ [Sydney], 1958. 84-6 pp. (AMded. 


J. Aust. 
Twieselmann, F. De la croissance des éoliers noirs de Léopoldville 
entre la sixitme et la dix-septitme année d'dge. Brussels, 19$7. 
_ 64 pp. (Mém. Acad. Sci. colon., Sci. mat, 8°, N.S. 6:7) 
Warner, P. and others. “Observations on serum antibodies in 
aborigines of the Northern Teritory." [Sydney], 1957. 857-8 Pp- 


_ (Med. J. Aust.) | 
Wilkinson, G. | ‘Serum proteins of some Central 
and South Australian aborigines." [Sydney], 1958. 158-Go pp, 
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Bergsland, K. Aleut dialects of Atha and Attu, Philadelphia, 1949. 
128 pp. (Trans. Amer. phil. Soc. N.S. 49:3) 

Butcher, M. J. The Negro in American culture... New York, 
New American Library, 1957. 240 pp. 

Guppy, N. Wai-HWai: through the forests north of the Amazon, London, 
Murray, 19$8. xii, 375 pp. 

Lehmann, H. Les oframiques précolombiennes. Paris, Presses Univ, de 
France, 19$9. viii, 124 pp. | | 

Mills, G. Navaho art and culture, Colorado Springs, Taylor Museum, 
Fine Arts Center, 1959. [xiv], 273 pp. 

Moore, S. F. Power and property in Inca Peru, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1958. xi, 190 pp. 

Nicholson, I. Firefly in the night: a study of ancient Mexican poetry 
and symbolion. London, Faber, 1999. 231 pp. 

Nuiiez Jimenez, A. * Facatativa santuario de la rana, Andes orientales 
de Colombia." La Habana, 1959. 96 pp. (Islas) 

Simpson, G. E. ‘The Ras Tafari movement in Jamaica." [Chapel 
Hill], 1955. 167-70 pp. (Social Forces, 34) 

» J. Zur Kenntnis der Yabarana. Cologne, 1959, 72 pp. 
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Akademiya Nauk SSSR. Institut Etmografii, Sredneaziatsheiy 
iat 9 ae 2. Moscow, 1999. 410 pp. (Trud. Inst, 
etnogr., NM ok i) 
Edmonds, C. J. Kords, Turks and Arabs: pas travel and research 
in nort i Irag 1919-1925, | , Oxford University 
_ Press, 1957. Xiv, 457 pp. 
Golomb, L. Die Bodenleultur in Ost-Turkestan .. . Posicux, 1949. 
xii, 160 pp. (Stud. Inst, Anthropos, 14) 
Macro, Bibli aphy of the Arabian peninsula, Coral Gables, 
University of Miami Press, 1958. xiv, 80 pp. | 
Malleret, L. L'archéologie du delta du Mikong. 1. Paris, 1939, xii, 
473 pp. (Publ. Ec, franc. Extr,~Orient, 43) 
ichoff, A. Factory workers in India, Milwaukee, 1999. 115 Pp- 
(Publ. Anthrop, fe Mus. Milwaukee, 3) | 
Wada, S. Studies on the history of Far East. 2, Mongolia [in hie ee 
ps 1959. 18, 34, [938] pp. (Téy4 Bunko Publ. Ser, A, 
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ROBERT HERTZ 
Translated by Ropsey and CLavoi NeepHam 


With an Introduction by ©. £. EVANS-PRITCHARD, Professor 
of Social Anthropology and Fellow of All Souls College, 












Hertz, one of the brilliant French sociologists trained by 
of the soul and its fate after death in connection with 
preeminence of the right hand In every known society, 
which Hertz explains by reference to a very general dual- 
istic symbolic classification. 


MICHAEL KENNY 
Auitant Profesor of Aner aes, Colette Cniversiry af America, 

















In this book old and new Castile are vividly contrasted in 
a detailed sociological description of two parish communi 

holding fast to its traditional way of life; the other, a 
busy set of citizens in Madrid still essentially following 
a traditional and peculiarly Castilian pattern. The author 
explains the complex structure of both rural and urban 
life, the tightly-knit relationships, the social values, the 


reactions to temporal and spiritual authority. 
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A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROW 


. +. distinction of style and rigour of thought: the art of 
saying so much with such precision is rare today,'— 
Economist 








*.+- these gemlike classics.'"—)fan, 
“The book is one which all social anthropologists ts should 
read."—Times Literary Supplement, 
Demy 8vo Third Impression 21s net 
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NEW PRIZE 


The attention of Africanists is drawn to a New Prize being offered by The Amaury 


The Trustees invite applications for the Prize being the income on L67or $s. 11d. 24% 
Consolidated Stock less expenses (approximately {120 net) to be awarded to the person 


performing the most valuable anthropological research work published during 1960 with 
reference to the peoples inhabiting the continent of Africa, préference being given in the first 
place to Nigeria, and in the second place to West Africa. 


All applications, together with two copies of the book, article or work in question, to be 
received by the gist December 1960, by the Trustees, Barclays Bank Limited, Trustee 
Department, P.O. Box 207, 40 Corn Street, Bristol 1. 
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Etud. Sci. hum. 
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BodDenkmPfiege, 
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The Endowment Fund is urgently in need of contributions large or small Over £700 was collected last 
s-llcamanige Se Sakina Seer lt ne Rade niencccapebatentearrangar sear tay through the generosity of Mrs. 
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Webb, C. H, The Belcher mound... Salt Lake City, 199. xiv, 
212 pp. (Mem. Soc. Amer, Archel. 16) 


Banton, M. P. White and coloured. the behaviour of British people 
towards coloured immigrants. London, Cape, 1959. 223 pp. 
Bloch, R. The Etruscans. London, Thames & Hudson, 1958. 260 


PP: 
Christiansen, RT. Studies in Irish and Scandinavian folktales. Copen- 
hagen, Rosenkilde & Bagger, 1959. vii, 249 pp. 
Frcocenary ei Seriagls ped lag in Britain: social studies of the Anglo- 
Vallentine, Mitchell, 1955. xvi, 


79 PP. 
Gaick, J. Kwestionarius: do bade nad budownictwem wiejskim. 
Wrochw, 1938. $6 PP. (Lud, 44—Suppl.) 
ee . Lascoux ... Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1959. 


208 pp. 
Michelsen, P, Danish wheel ploughs: an illustrated catalogwe. Copen- 
a 18 pp. (Publ. int. Secret. Res. Hist. agriculr. 


ys rs oes Biskupin Polish excavations, Warsaw, Polonia, 199. 
7% pp. 

Schlette, F. Die ditesten Haus- und Siedlung Siedlungsformen des Menschen auf 
Grmd des steinzeitlichen Findenaserlats Exiropas und ethnologischer 
Vergleiche. Berlin, 1958. 187 pp. (Ethnogr. archxol. Forsch. 


§) 
Stone, J. F. 5. Wessex before the Celts, London, Thames & Hudson, 
1958. 207 pp. 


Ashkenazi, T. The Bedowins: manners and customs [in Hebrew). 
Jerusalem, Mass, 1957. 222 pp. 
Bezacicr, L. Relevés de monuments anciens du nord Viét-nam. Paris, 
pe ae 8s plates. (Coll. Textes Docum, Ee, franc. Extr. 
ent, 6 


Dupont, : lr amchetionte mone de Dydravati. Paris, 1959, 2 vols, 
Ec. fran, Extr. Orient, 41) 

Japan, M. A Social stratification and social mobility in Indonesia: d 
non ase and annotated bibliography. [Djakarta, Penerbit, 

1959 
Majumdar, D. N. Races and cultures of India; [zrd edition]. Bombay, 

Asia Publishing House, 1958. xx, 465 pp 

Malik, 5. C. Stone. of the Danley & Satara districts. 
eee [x], 68 pp. (M.S. Univ, Baroda, Archaol. Ser. 


Schmid, T. The eighty-five siddhas, 7 iamaicdi 170 pp. (R 
sci. Exped. N.W. Prov. China, 8: i 
Sommantrin, B, Archeological se in the Edsen-Gol region, 
Mongolia... 2. Stockholm, 1958, vii, 189-186 pp. 

ep. ach. Roped. NOW. Prov, China, 9) 





Srivastava, S. K. The Thanus: @ study in culture dynamics... Agra, 
University Press, 1958. scxii, a43 Pe 

Thompson, 5. and J. Balys. The oral tales of India. Bloomington 
Indiana, 1938. xvi 448 pp. (Ind. Univ. Publ., Folkl. Srad. 10) 

Wales, H. G. Q, "The cosmological aspect of Indonesian religion, 
Seema 1999. 100-39 pp. (J. R. Asiat. Soc.) 

Zoete, B. de. Darice and magic drama in Ceylon. London, Faber, 
1957. 237 pp. 


AFRICA 
Boxer, C. R. ed. The tragic pnocabiee indoles narratives 
of the shipwrecks of the Portuguese East Indiamen . .. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1959. xiv, 297 pp. (Hakluyt Soc. Publ. Ser. 


2, 112) 
Cohen, Sir. A. B. British policy in changing Africa, London, Routledge 
du sud-et .. . Paris, 


& Kegan Paul, 1os9. x, 118 pp. 
Deschamps, H. and 5. Vianés. Les 

Presses Univ. de France, 1959. sae 8 yo. (ita eee 
Air. 
Noa 


) 
Durieux, A. Nationalité et citoyenneté. 
Acad. Sci. colon., Sci. morales 8°, N. 5, 
Leiris, M. La possession et ses aspects thédtraux chez les Ethiopiens de 
Godar. Paris, Plon, 1948. 105 pp. (L'Homme, N.S, } 
Thome Tees pte Tassili frescoes... London, Hutchin 
1959. 237 P 
t, J. J. and M. dHerefie. lection om sec fide. 


‘Brussch, 199. 231 pp. (Mém. Acad. Sci. colon., 
§°, N.S, 21:2) 


Middicton, J. F. M. and D, Tait. eds. Tribes without rulers: studies in 
Ajrican segmentary systems. London, Fooutledge & Kegan Paul, 


1958. xii, 234 pp- 
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de Amorim, F. B. 
rb To. Coimbra, 1959. 247-74 pp. (Contr. Antrop. portug, 
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Read, M. Chilton of their fathers growing up among the Neoni of 
Nyasland. London, Methuen, 1959. 176 pp. 
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(Sthwest. Lore, 25) 
— ‘A hematite iron deposit in Sonora, Mexico.” [Dallas, Texas], 


1948. [1] p. (Sthwest. Lore, 24) 
ra, J. errs c. Volksdichtung der Ketschua... Berlin, Reimer, 
1959, 166 pp. 
Lowe, 


G. W. and C. Navarrete. Research in Chiapas, Mexico. 
Orinda, California, 1999. x, [172] pp. (Publ. New World 
archaeol, Fen, 3) 

Meétraux, A. Moodeo in Haiti. London, Deutsch, 1949. 400 pp. 


EUROFE , 
Cohn, N. The pursuit of the millenium. London, Secker & Warburg, 
19S7. Xvi, 476 pp. 


Smelser, N. J. Social change in the industrial revolution: an application 
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(Spec. Publ. Bishop Mus. 47) 
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Fischer, H. in Ozeanien .. . Strasbourg, Baden-Baden, 
1948. as pot (Coll. Etud, music. 36) 

Se eos within the 
Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian) language family. Balumore, 
1959. ¥, 77 pp. (Mem. int, J. Amer. Linguist. 16) 

. F. M. Field guide to Oceania. Washington, 1999. 1¥, $1 pp- 
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6 pp. 
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1948], 77-11 ier. ie nef. Mis. &. Rh 3122 
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Sc. Qutre-Mer, Sci. morales, 8vo, NS, 22:2 
Wilson, M. Divine kings and the breath oe Cambridge, 
University Press, 1959. 27 pp. (Frazer Lect 
Walle, A. W. Field guide to West and Central “Aice Washington, 
1940. will, 40 pp. (Fid. Guide Comm. int. Anthrop. nat. Res, 
Coun, Wash. 2) 
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The Hague, 1960. 133-49 pp. (Comp. Stud. Hist. 2) 

Bade. Museum fiir Vélkerkunde and Schweizerische Muscum fiir 
Volkskunde, Die Maske: Gestalt und Sinn. . . Basle, 1960. 40 pp. 

Bosch-Gimpera, P. El problema f . Mexico, 1960. MIX, 
384 pp. P Publ. Inst. Hist. Univ. Mex. Ser. 1, 44) 

Briard, J. L'age du bronze. Paris, Presses Univ. de France, 1959. 128 pp. 

abe Man and the sacred. Glencoe, lino, Free Press, 1959. 


Coin, M. M. La grande invention de Pécriture et son évolution. Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1958. 3 vals. 
Indo-European society.’ 


ra sai and the Darwinian revolution. London, 
Chatto & Wi H g. ix, 422 
Lanternari, V. La grande feta sora de Capodams nelle civilitd 
primitive. Milan, 1 Saggiatore, 1959. $49 
Lévi-Serauss, C. Legon imaugurale. [Paris], | llége de France, 1960. 
pestis: BR. "Oriente ¢ occidente: tradizioni antiche ¢ prospetuive 
nuove.’ Rome, 1959. 75-80 pp. (Ami Accad. Lincei, 6:2) 
spe bd V. F. ed. Intermediate societies, social mobility and communication, 
Soming nae ¥, 74 PP. (Proc. Amer. ethnol. Soc. 1949) 
saga ie Die amerikanische ‘cultural anthropology’ wid das 
Paetin 1959. 184 pp. (Forsch. Ethnol. SozPsychol, 
3 


Skerlj, B. eorsecaage \exiaehe: Doge 1959. 39 pp. (Emol. 

Sumner, W. G. Folkways... New York, Dover Publications, 1959- 
vii, 692 pp 

Walz, RK. N. fan, the state and war. New York, Columbia Univer- 

sity Press, 1959. ix, 263 pp. 


White, L. A. “Man, ¢ -and human beings." [Ann Arbor], 1999- 
6 pp. (Mich. Alum. Quart, Rev. 66:10) 


on, C. D. ‘The control of evolution in man." (London), 
“i 12 pp. babies roy. eT 
eee eae history." 


—_—— 


London, [1959]. 942-4 pp. (New 
Scient. 7 


Godlewski, A. L. Anthropological structure of the original populations of 

Re Soe Australia and Melanesia |in Polish). Wroclaw, 1959. 
pp. (Mat. Prace antrop. Akad. Nauk, 12) 

disease. L. and S$. Poniatowski. Crania helvetica: Ems, Wrockw, 


1949. 76 (Mat. Prace -antrop. Akad. Nauk, 21) 
Manfredonia, M. M. I solchi cerebrali negli Eritrei dell’ Alropiane, Pome, 
1959. 209 pp. (Riv. . 46, Suppl.) 


Noback, C. R. The heritage 0 ie TT ae 19459. 
[iv], 30 pp. Pada Spm 

Orcrykowska, 2. pls of he Tai of ami 

Polish Wroclaw, 1959. $2 pp. (Mat. Prace antrop. Akad. 


Nauk, 46) | 

Oshanin, LV. Antropologicheskiy sostav natelennya Srede 

z e¢ nerodov. Erevan, 1947-9. 3 vols. (Trud. 5 

«apt Tadzhikow i 
—— An iy somav 3 2s an PES AE y 






Azii e 


9 pp. (Trad, AK ae . Nauk Tadebie. 63) wi ia 

al 

Pons, J. Freel suamaero .. Madrid, 1958. 
87-98 pp. "Gea. ba a 


— Quantitative genetics of palmar dermatoglyphics.’ [Baltimore], 
1959. 252-6 pp. (Amer. J. hum. Genet, 1) | 

— ‘Relaciones: entre y lineas dermopapilares.’ 
Madrid, 1949. 1-22 pp. (Genet, iter. as 

and relative surface areas of the 


fe Sos inbogh ter 1957. pap “$2 pp U- Fae ae 


1949. 56-63 pp. es anal. mess 
va, A. Growth and deve of the children to 3 years [in 
Prague... in Polish), Wroctaw, 1959. 132 pp- (Mat. Prace 
antrop. Akad. Nauk, 28) 
W. Bandania antropologiczne narcdarzy. Wrockw, 1959. 
63 pp. (Mat. Peace austiogs Abs. Fae a7 : 
J.’ Stature as a criterion of the nutritional level of V 
age Icclanders.’| eykiawihs 195° 1958. 39-51 pp Peed, New ¥ rae A 


Strton, B.. A. Time, 
Wiley; i Bil 1959. xi, $88 F 
Zirkle, C. Evolution, ‘Marxian biology and the social scene. § 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. $27 pp. 








Miszellen (Fexthand Franz Termer]. Hamburg, 1959. 
206 pp. (Mitt. Mus, Volker. Hamb. 23) tage 
Coc, W. R. Piedras Negras i . . Philadelphia, 1959. x, 
176 pp. (Mus. | Philad. 


rR i a oats fa see: rt 
sein: Re. M. Alener ican folklore. Chicago, Universit + of Chicago 


Durr, F. and H. Klinge. * =i zur Stratigtaphie und zur Palio- 
iy va] af mutt ] ther eT. rl * Stuttgart, soa 1il=j2 
N, Jb. Geol, Paldont. 3) + 
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EMSLIE HORNIMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Horniman Studentships, 1961 


The Trustees invite applications from British subjects for Emslic Horniman Anthropological 
Studentships. Such applications must be received by the Hon. Secretary to the Trustees not later than 
30 April, 1961. The conditions on which awards are made are set out below. 

The late Mr. Emslie John Horniman placed it on record that his decision to create the Fund arose 
from his conviction, as a result of wide travel, that the scientific study of non-European people was 
vital tothe Brith: Emepice, as well as to the health, happines, progress and good: government of diese 
peoples throughout the world. [n this connexion he desired to further incidentally the study of prehistori 
man in Europe. The object of the Fund, therefore, is to promote the scientific study of all thar relates 
to the social, cultural and physical characteristics and development of such peoples, and the Fund par- 
ticularly seeks to encourage these studies by those whose interests or professions will bring them into 
contact with them. The Trustees will make such studentship awards as are likely to promote these 
objects. 

Awards may be made to university graduates and to such other persons as shall satisfy the Trustees 
that they will profit from further training in anthropology. Candidates must be of British nationality, 
but there are no restrictions as to sex, age, religion or race. Candidates will pursue their studies at a 
university and those already in possession of a doctorate in anthropology will not normally be eligible. 
The awards will take the form of Studentships tenable normally for not less than one year, or more 
than two, at any university which provides approved facilitics. Schemes of study shall normally include 
provision for field work. 

Preference will be given to candidates who satisfy the Trustees of their intention to follow a career 
that will enable them to continue their studies or researches outside Europe. Members of the British 
naval, military, colonial, diplomatic or consular service, or like services of any of the Dominions or 
Dependencies of the British Empire, and those intending to enter them, are eligible for awards. 

Applicants must submit proposals for a scheme of study and research, an estimate of , and 
particulars of their income from all sources. Awards will vary in value and number, YS 
circumstances, Holders of Studentships will be expected to comply with the regulations of the university 
to which they are attached, to submit to such supervision as the Trustees may determine, and to render 
reports of progress upon request. If such reports are not satisfactory, the Trustees may discontinue 
payments. 

ae and correspondence should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Emslie Horniman 
athropological Scholarship Fund, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Accessions during March-May, 1960 (continued) 
AFRICA (corttinwed) 
Philadelphia. Commercial Museum. A handbook of the African 
collections, by Hi. D. ‘Gunn, Sppepre map dena 1960]. a eel 
Sommoerfelr, A. Politisk kohesjom i et stat 
Oslo, 1958. 217 PP. SS Te ols 4) 
Tardits, C. Porto-Nove 
maditions ex [occidens: Paris, The en Mouton, 1948. 128 pp. 
Thouvenot, R.. Maisons de Volubilis... Rabat, 1958. 86 pp. (Publ. 
Serv. Ant. Maroc. 12) 
Tindall, J. The journal of Joseph Tindall, missionary in Sowth West 
Africa 1839-55... Cape Town, 1959. x, 221 pp- (Publ. Van 
Rucbeeck Soc. 40) 
Tucker, A. N. Le groupe linguistique Zande . - Tervuren, 1959. 
286 pp. (Ann. Mus. Congo belge 8vo, Sci. Homme: | 


23) 
Ullendorif, E. The Ethiopians: sa Levisitl Wi coeitted soon 
London, Oxford University Pres, 1960. xv, 233 pp. 


Accessions during June and July, 1960 
GENERAL 
Abbie, A. A. “Sir Grafton Elliot Smith." [Sydney], 1949. 101-§0 pp. 
(Bull, Post Grad. Comm. Med. Univ. Sydney, 15 
Anell, B. and §, Lagercrantz. Geophagical customs. Uppsala, 1958. 
_ [viii], 84 pp. Stud. cthnogr. upsal. 17) 
in the South Seas: ber ad owt D, Skinner; 
J.D. Frenan and W. . Geddes. New Plymouth, 


Rey 1959. 267 p 

Briffault, BR. The me 5; abridged ... by Gordon Rattray Taylor. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1949. 451 pp. 

Chevallier, RK. Bibliographie des applications archéolog 
photographie dérienne. Casablanca, 1957. 67 pp. | 
Maroc. 2, Suppl.) 

ee Schamanentum , .. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1947. 


© Pp- 
Foes: M. ‘The relations of race: a review of new writing.’ 
_ [London], 1960, ‘74-81 pp. (Brit._[. Soctol. fe 
A. Routledge & 


van. The rites of passage . . 
Kegan Paul, 1960, xxvi, 198 pp. 
Great Britain. Arts Council. The Epstein collection of tribal and exotic 
Ree 5g. [London], 1960, [241 PP. 4 
vdlikerkundliches und religionsgeschichtliches Problem. Vienna, 195% 
xvi, 322 pp. (Wein. Beitr. Kult. 13) 
Hogbin, H. 1. Social change... London, Watts, 1958. [x], 257 pp- 
Lowic, R. H. Robert H. Lowie, ethnologist: a personal record. Berkeley 
Los Angles, University of California Press, 1949. xiv, 195 pp. 
New York. Museum of Primitive Art. The Lipchit ( Jacques, Yulla & 
Lolya) collection .... New York, es , » a3) bP: 
Phillips, H. P. ‘Problems of translation and 
ESew tort 1960, 184-92 pp. (Hum. ¢ 
Wallace, A. F. C. editor. Men and cultures: se 


International Congress 
- Philadelphia, spatianang 
810 Pp- 
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in Geld work." 
narnia. Dreanize 18) 


Fesmievivanits Press, 1960. XXxXxi, 


FHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Coir, 1h 3-4 wp (coe. Amrop For. 73) 
Coimbra, 1960. [iv], fee eos TCauaen Sh portug. 7: 3) 
DuBrul, E. L. Evolution of : 
Thomas, 1958. x, ded mag 
Tarazaga, 5S. Hi a ee 
polégico en el hucso coxal. Mexico, 1957. 44 pp. (Cuad. Inst. 
Hist. Méx., Ser. antrop. 1 
James, W. W. The jaws and teth of primates». . London, Pitman 
Medical havesr i 9 1960, xl, 326 pp 
Jelinek, J, Anthropologie der r Bronzezeit in Rallies Bisa: 19800 1916: 





les nouvelles gémérations africaines entre leurs 





Layrise, M. and J. Wier, eviews eine Di 
(Caracas, La Fundacién Creole . . . 1960. 160 

Mario Cigliano, E. Nota sobre un craneo trofeo. La 1949. 371-9 
pp. (Notas Mus, La Plata, Antrop. 71) 

Neto, M.A. M. Acerca do valor da grande cavidade si 
oe Coimbra, 1959. 12 pp- (C 


portug. 7 : 
Santas David, H. dos. ‘A drepanocitemia ¢ @ antropologia (arn 
TTL) wo parece ora 102 pp. 
(Publ. cult. Cia Diamant. Angola, 49) 
Santos Junior, J. R.. dos and A. F. Isidoro. ‘Grupos sanguineos em 
pretos de uc.’ Lisbon, 1948. queso to: One iGaela 





letter... lroms, 1999. 38 pp. (Tron 
Vignati, M. A. El hombre fosil de 
pp- (Notas Mus. La Plata, Antrop. 70 
Xavier da Cunha, A. a ee ae Os groupes sam 
guineos dos Portugueses ... Coimbra, 1959. 17-36 pp. (Contr. 
Antrop. portug. 7:2) 


Bip 


ee La Plata, 1950. 327-51 


Col fb meken on la ie Fe ee 
San Lorenzo de Quinti. senatcaon (Monogr. etnol. Inst. 
Etnol. Univ. S$. Marcos, 3) 

Histories, 


Duif, W. editor. territories and [aus vay Kitweancool. 
Victoria, B.C., 1959. 45 pp. (Anthrop. B.C., Mem. 4) 
Dunning, R. W. Social and economic ‘among the northern Ojibwa. 


Toronto, Uni Press, 1959. Bos 217 
Edmonson, M. §. ol akecs Sino of Mexicon culture, New 


Orleans, Q nie Aner Res. Stud. 17) 

swe de Ea wp oe Pa its 
Washington, los 37 pp. (Smithson. anthrop. Bibl. 1) 

Harrington, M. B.. ee ag Non eae 

a NM 13 

Hoebel, E. MEA. Thee pa nNew Yark, Holr, 1960. vii, 103 

(Case Stud. Aatieoe) 

ede. de de. Suriname . ser 1958. [iv], 36 pp. (Delft etnogr. 
Mus., Ser. Monogr. 

tvine, FE. Bibliography of wild food plas of the United States 
Indians, Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 199. [ili], 26 pp. 


raeeima 
Lange, C. H. Cochiti: a New Mexico pueblo, past and present. Austin, 
eee eto Pee age 618 pp. ,. 
La Plata, 1949. 381-8 pp. (Notas Mus. + Pa 


- Juella ... 
Antrop. 72) 

Rubin, V. editor. Sates tne CY head SL Sarg 
York, 1960. 761-916 pp. (Ann. N.Y. Acad, Sci. 33:5) 


Thompson, BR. H. editor. sea aed ap gsm 
Tucson, 19st. [x], 68 pp. 

Vignati, M. A. Pasifa indigena del Co Clias nap (Pategesia) La Plata, 
1949. 267-77 pp. (Notas Mus. La Plata, 69) 

Webb, W’. 5. and ce E. Snow. The Dover mound. [Lexington], 1959. 

vin), Vg ih (Rep. Anthrop. Archxol. Univ. 

Wolf, E. R. Sons of the shaking earth, Chicago, Universiry Press, 
1959. xii, 303 pp. 

Zantwijk, BR. A.M. van. Los indigenas de Milpa Alta. . . Amsterdam, 
1960, vi, 100 pp. (Meded. Inst. Trop. cult. phys. Anthrop, 64) 


EUROPE 
Battaglia, R. Preistoria del Veneto e della Venezia Giulia... Rome, 
1958-9. [xiv], 430 pp. (Bull. Palctnol. ital. 67-8) 
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Accessions during June and July, 1960 (continued) 


EUROPE (continued) 
Bocv, P. "Trépanations d'inrérét historique [in Bulgarian]." Sofia, 
i 197-231 chug Inst. Morph. Acad. al Bulgarie, » 
Adanagement clectronics industry . . Edinburgh, q 
Sciences iesearch Centre, 1948. Ev}, 47 pp. 
Jenkins, D. and others. Welsh rural communities 
University of Wales Pres, 1960. [xiv], 254 pp. 
Musil, R. Die pleistozdne Fauna der Barovd-Hohle. Broa, 1960. 37 pp. 
(Anthropos, Bmo, N.5.3) 
Plickova, E. Pordifouske hrodiarstvo. [Bratislava], 1959. 234 pp. 
(Prace nirdopis. Ust. slov. Akad. Vied, 8) 


ASIA 
Anati, E. *Une énigme: l’origine des Bédouins. Paris, 1960. 10-15 


pp. (Bible Terre St. 26) 
Bailey. BG. Trike: tae al notion? YY of political activity and 
er, Univeruty Press, 


political change in highland Orissa, Mar 
1960. xii, 279 pp. 

Barth, F. Political leadership among Swat Pio London, 1959. 
[viii], 143 pp. (Monogr. social Anthrop. 19 

Cheeseman, H. R.. compiler. Bibliography of Puig” + London, 


Longmans, Green, 1959. xi, 234 pp. 
ms oe ger see ey ire wicthamienne. Paris, 1960, xCVi, 491 pp. 
Extr.-Or. 47) 


Bohs. 2 “A Punjabi village in Pakistan. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1960. xxv, 240 pp. 
Fuchs, §, The Gond and Bhumia of eastern Mandla, London, Asia 
Publishing House, 1560. a, 584 2 584 PR 
Fuerer-Haimendorf, C. von. ‘Status differences in a high Hindu 
caste of Nepal.’ [Lucknow], 1949, 223-33 pp. (East. Anthrop, 12) 
Gordon, E. [. Sumerian proverbs. . . Philadelphia, 1959. xxvi, 56 pp. 
(Mus. Monoer. Philad.) 
Lorinski, B. P. The original homeland of the Parthians. The Hague, 


Mouton, ae se 35 Fes 
Mayer, A.C kinship in Central India... London, R.out- 
& Kegan Paul, 1960. xvi, 295 pp. 
ai village." [New York], 


Phillips, H. P. "The election ritual in a 
198. 36-50 pp. (J. social Toomey, 14) 

Shukla, B. K. The Dajlas of the Subansiri region, Shillong, North-East 
Prontice sig git 1949, [x], 139 PP. 

Steinberg, D. J. and others, € itt people, its society, its 
culture . pekeiar edition, New Havens Human Relations Area 
Files, 1959. [xiv], 351 pp. 

Wright, A. F. Buddhism in Chinese history. Stanford, University 
Press, London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xiv, 144 pp. 





Delft. Etnographisch Museum. Nieeu-Guinea: keuat wit bezit 
FY ig agai 958... Delft, [1958]. 41 pp. ctnoge. 


Raberry, P. M. Political organization among the northem Abelam. 
London, 1957. 42 pp. (mimeo.) 
Nutz, W. Eine Kultaranalyse von Ret. . Diisseldorf, Triltsch, 1949. 
166 pp. (Ethno » Beih. 3) 
aes and J. Powrier. Nouvelle-Calédonie: documents icono- 
grephia a 1999. 126 pp. (Publ. Centen. Nouvelle- 
| 


Akademiya Nauk SSSR. nae: L. Afrikanskiy etno- 
graficheseiy shornik, 3. Moscow, 1959. 300 pp. (Trad. Inst. Entogr. 


Mosk. N.S. $2) we ealetens 

Augusto, A. *O ensino em Mocambique.’ Coimbra, 1997. 
16 pp. ($4 Sere. AAT Congr. Laizo-Espanol) 

Bemardi, 8, The Adugwe, @ failing prophet: aces of a religious and 
public dignitary of the Meru of Kenya ... London, Oxford 
Univernty Press, 1999. xvi, 201 pp. 


Breutz, P. L. The tribes of Vryburg district, Pretoria, 1959. 207 pp. 


(Ethnol. Publ. Un. 5. Afr. 44) 
Cunnison, LG, The Luapula of Northen Rhodesia: custom and 
University Press, 1949. 


peoples 
xi 2s ve tribal politics, Manchester, 


3 pp. 

Delf. E Piacgeephisch Muscum. Men Niger tot Limpopo: negerkonst wit 
Afrika... Delft, 1960, [iv], 36 > (Delit etnogr. Mus. Cat. 3) 

Geluwe, H. van. Les Bali et stil SP . Tervuren, 
1980. ix, 139 pp. aie Mus. Congo belge, 8vo, Sci. Homme: 
Monogr. 

Goldthorpe, J. E. and F. B. Wilson. Tribal maps of East Africa and 
Hanzibar, Kena, 1960. [vi}, 14 BP. (AG Afr. Stud. 13) 


Rochler, 0. A . Pretoria, 1999. 85 pp. 
(Ethnol. Publ. Gn. S. Af 43) 
ee district a Pretoria i Lp 1959. ge FP- 





(Ethnol. Publ. Un. S. Afr. 
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against the background of 
ua wn, Ln, 5 SCM Press, 1960.2 
Richards’ A. L ode Host? : & study political develop 
ment in some Uganda 
pate 419 pp. 
peg yy Lane: FS 
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upsal. 1 
Winter, E. H. Beyond the mountain of the moon: the lives of four 
| "Teevlon, Roalisigs & Sigua Back Seah ce Gate 
Wr .C, C. Crops and wealth in Upanda . . - Kampala, 1959. vi, 

84 pp. (E. Afr. Stud. 1a) 


CENERAL 
innit aero Sa amin: kurt buiten 


Gigng mest aes P, Sine sppeties © staly f social change. 
Poona, 1959. 21 oe prs Kale Memor, Lect 





Gellner, E. ‘The cor of kinship . . .’ [Baltimore], 1960, riy—ang 
pp. { (Phil. Sia 

Hertz, R. Death and che right hand... [London], Cohen & West, 
1960, ae Pp- 

* Descent | ideal language." [Baltimore 

“1960, Se pp. (Phil. Sti. arco 5 

Oakley, K. P. *The life and work of Samuel Hazzledine Warren." 
[Buckhurst Hill), 1959 19$9. $ pp. poet Bot A 


— ‘A list of pu 
Se ye [Bucket Fl han Hill 199018 pC 1s x5 pp. ( Eset Nat Net 3) 
Reco aes Unie Press, porate vii, 374 pp. 
arbi rag ystems seals 





| ardin, P. The phenomenon . - London, 
‘Collins, 1959. 329 pp. shout 


} 
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Accessions during August and September, 1960 (continued) 
VHVSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY (continued) 


and Asia." [Ottawa, 1959. 25 pp. (Anthrepologica, N.S.1) 
— and R.. Smithurst. ‘On certain dental characters 
of the eastern Canadian Arctic.” [Ottawa, 1960.] 10$-12 pp. 


N.5. 2) 

Skerlj, B. “Were » Neanderthalers the only inhabitants of Krapina =" 
[Paris], 1958. 44 pp. (Bull. scient. 4) 

Smith, M. ‘Blood groups of the ancient dead.’ [New York], 1960. 
699-702 pp. (Science, 131) 

Spuhler, J. N. editor. The eoohutten of man's tapacity culture . . 
Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1959. [vu]. 79 pp- 





AMERICA 
ammren Siie ab ars hy ah gperteeg rarir entsayos de 
anirop . Guatemala, 1999. 327 pp. (Sem. Integr. 


wocka avon nal 1) 
Borah, W. and §. F. Cook. The population of central Mexico in 
1648... Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960. [viii], 215 pp. 
oon dee hae pre cxscion dn aes toe 9 
* Mexico, 1949. 0-25 pp. (Estud. Cult, Nafwatl, 1) 
_— "La tenencia de la tierra entre Jos antiguos mexicanos.” Mexico, 
1960, 29-54 pp. (Mem. Coleg. mac. 4) 
— "Valor histérico de tos ofxlices Mixtecos.’ [Mexico], 1960. 
ayia sa ares amer.) 
orker in the cane: ghey tities aaa New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1960. [xiv], 238 pp. 
Social anthropology of middle America, The. Claremont, 
1960. 65 pp. (Alpha Kappa Deltan, 30:1) 
Wilbert, J. ‘Puertas del averno.” Caracas, 1999. 161-75 pp. (Mem. 
Sor. Ciene, nat. La Salle, $4) 


CUROPE 
Ettlinger, E. ‘Les conditions naturelles des légendes celtiques.’ 
Rennes, 1960, tor-12 pp. (Ogamn, 67) 
Stano, P. Bibliografia slovenského [udordho wytrarnéha wmenia 
[Bracers 1999. 320 pp. 
—L Basta och torkhus i . Stockholm, 1960. xii, 
544 pp. (Nord. Mus. Hand. eae 





pave alr 4 byt_malykh aredov severe. Moscow, = Aa 
216 pp. (Trad, Inst. Emogr., Mok. N.S. $6) 

Bermor, D. and L, Bernot. Les Khyang des collines de Chittagong . . 
Paris, Plon, 1958. 148 pp. (Homme, N.S. 


3) 
De Bary, W. T. editor, Sources of Indian tradition. New York, 
Columbia eeerery shied London, Oxford University 
ewe 2ests Soe O08 PF 
Dolgikh, B. O. Rodovy i noy sostav narodow Sibiri v XVII v, 
Moscow, 1960. é22 pp. Tro b int. E "taier: Motk. N.S. $5) 
Fraser, T. M. jr. Rasembilan: a Malay fishing 
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